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PREFACE. 



The Grammaa of a Language^ Qointilian has juBtly remarked, is like the 
foundation of a building; the most important part^ although out of 
eight, and not always properly valued by those most interested in its 
condition. 

In the opinion of many modern educators there is a tendency, on the 
part of all, to neglect this important branch of English Education — not 
so much from a conviction that the science is not important, as that 
there is a radical defect in the common method of presenting it to 
the attention of the Scholar. This was the sentiment of the Authoi 
when, some ten years since, he was called to the supervision of a 
Literary Institution, in which was established a department for the 
education of Teachers. Accordingly, recourse was had to oral instruc- 
tion ; and, for the convenience of Teachers, a manuscript Grammar was 
prepared, which embodied the principles of the science and the Autlior's 
mode of presenting it These principles and this method have been 
properly tested by numerous and advanced classes during the seven 
years last past The manuscript has in the mean time, from continued 
additions, unexpectedly become a book. It has received the favorable 
notice of Teachers, and its publication has been, by Teachers, repeatedly 
solicited. To these solicitations the Author is constrained to yield, and 
in the hope and belief that the work will " add to the stock of human 
knowledge,** or at least tend to that result, by giving an increased 
interest to the study of the English language, it ie^ with diffidence^ 
submitted to the public 

In revising the work for publication, an effort has been made to 
lender it simple in style, comprehensive in matter — adapted to the 
capacities of the younger pupil, and to the wants of the more advanced 
scholar. It is confidently believed that the Method of teaching 
Grammar herein suggested, is the true method. The method adopted 
by most text-books may be well suited to the wants of foreigners in 
firet learning our language. They need first to learn our Alphabet — 
the power and sounds, and the proper combinations of Letters — the 
definitions of words and their clasaifioation according to definitiotia 
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But the American youth is presumed to know all this, and be able .t« 
catch the thought conveyed by an English Sentence; in fine, to b« 
able to use practically the language, before he attempts to study it ai 
a science. Instead, therefore, of beginning with the Alphabet, and 
wasting his energies on technical terms and ambiguous words, he should 
be required to deal with thought as conveyed by Sentences. Accord 
ingly, this introduction to the Science of Language begins with a 
Sentence, properly constructed, and investigates its structure by de- 
veloping the offices of the Words which compose it; making the q^« 
rather than the form of a Word, determine the class to which it 
belongs. 

As an important auxiliary in the analysis of Sentences, a system of 
Diagrams has been invented and introduced in the work. It is not 
claimed for the Diagrams that they constitute any essential part of the 
Science of Language ; — nor do Geometrical Diagrams constitute such a 
part of the Science of Geometry ; Maps, of Geography ; or Figures, of 
Arithmetic. But it will not be denied that these are of great service 
in the study of those branches. Experience has established their im- 
portance. Let, then, the use of Diagrams, reduced as they are here, to 
a complete system, be adopted in the analyses of Sentences, and their 
utility will become as obvious in the science of Language, as it is in the « 
science of Magnitude ; and for precisely the same reason, that an ab- 
stract truth is made tangible ; the eye is permitted to assist the mind; 
the memory is relieved, that the judgment may have full charter of all 
the mental powers. 

Conscious that novelty, as such, should not bear eway in the inves- 
tigations of Science, the Author has been careful neither to depart 
from the ordinary method of presenting the Science, for the sake of 
novelty, nor, from dread of novelty, to reject manifest improvements. 
The old Nomenclature is retained, not because a better could not b« 
proposed, but because the advantages to be gained would not compen- 
sate for the confusion necessarily consequent to such a change. But 
the terms purely technical have been introduced a« a natural inference 
from facts previously deduced. Principles and Definitions are preceded 
by such Remarks as have fully established their propriety. The induc- 
tive method of arriving at truth has been followed throughout— with 
that it stands or falls. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE FIFTEENTH EDITION. 



In sending forth this revised Edition of the P&actical Grammab, the 
Author takes occasion to render acknowledgments to his numerous 
professional bretliren who have so favorably received the former 
editions, and also to express his gratitude for the various criticisms 
which its use has suggested. Especially is he gratified that, with frank 
and faithful notices of the omissions and other defects in the arrange- 
ment of the former Editions^ there has been a unanimous approval of 
the System and Method herein adopted. Accordingly, the work has 
been rewritten upon the basis of the former Edition. 

In making the revision, an effort has been made to perfect the work 
in all its pai-ts ; — ^to supply defects — ^to simplify the arrangement — to 
bring the various parts more fully in harmony with the system — and to 
adapt it more completely to Class Exercises. 

To Part J. important Additions have been made ; the Elements of 
Sentences have been discussed more fuUy, and the Diagrams are made 
to lender the Analysis of Sentences more perspicuous. Analysis dis- 
closes to the Student the right use of Words, according to established 
custom, thus furnishing the only appropriate key to the true Etymology 
of the Language. 

In Part II. Etymology is so presented as to furnish a proper founda- 
tion for Syntax; — the several materials are adapted to their various 
positions in the structure to be reared. 

In Part IIL careful attention has been given to make the other 
branches of the science of Language subserve Syntax and harmonize 
, with it In this effort consists the great improvement in the Grammar 
as now presented; — ^the Analytical is made to accompany the Syn- 
thetical 

Exercises in Cbitioism are inserted, in which common errors are 
noticed and corrected by proper references to Rules, Notes, and Obser- 
vations in the text. 

The extensive and constantly increasing circulation of the original 
work, encourages the hope that, with its present improvements, it will 
secure the desired approbation of a discerning public 

OOBTLAND AOADBUY, 

Ihm^r, N, K, Marok \tt^ 1866. 



THE ETYMOLOGICAL CHART. 



This Chart presents, at one view, the entire Etymology of the English 
language. It is useful chiefly in reviews and in etymological parsing. 

The large edition of the Chart— 44 inches diameter — may btj use* 
more profitably, as, with it, the whole class may follow the recitinfi 
pupil — all having their attention directed to the same thing, at thi 
same time. In the absence of a large Chart, the small ones may b< 
used — each student using his own. 

It will be noticed that the Chart does not give the Definitions of the 
Classes and Modifications of words ; but simply presents the principles 
of Etymology ; showing, for example, 

That a "Sentence" consists of "Principal Parts," and may have "Ad- 
juncts." That the Principal Parts of a Sentence must be a " Subject," 
a " Predicate," and (if Transitive) an " Object." Tliat the Subject may 
be a " Word," a " Phrase," or a " Sentence." That if the Subject is a 
Wordf it is a "Noun" or " PRONOUN*'-*-if a Noun^ it is "Common" or 
" Proper" — ^if a Fronoun^ it is " Personal," " Relative," " Interrogative," 
or "Adjective." That the Noun or Pronoun must be of the "Neuter,* 
"Feminine," or "Masculine" Gender— of the "First," "Second," or 
"Third" Person — of the "Singular" or "Plural" Number — and that it 
must be in the " Nominative** Case. 

If the Subject is a " Phrase/* it is a Substantive Phrase — and may bi 
(in form), "Prepositional," "Participial," "Infinitive," or "Ikdepen- 
dent** — and may be "TaANsmvE" or " Intransitivb." 

If the Subject is a "Sentence" it is a " Substantive" Sentence — ^and 
may be " Simple" or " Compound," " Transiiive" or " iNTRANsmvE.** 

Thus, a comparison .of the Chart with the General Principles, »n 
pages 175-180, will readily suggest to the skillful Teacher the proper 
method of using it in review. 

The proper use of the Chart in Etymological Farting is illustraiod 
by Exercises, pp. 181>186. 
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PART I 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 



God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.** 



Quest Of whom is something asserted in the lines above writtdB 
Ans, Something is said concerning ^^Qod" 

What IS said of God.f 
A. God " moves." 

. How does God movef 
A. ^^In a mysterious way" 

Wfiat way ? 
A. ^^ Mysterious" way. 

What mysterious way ? 

A. "-4." mysterious way. 

*• God moves in a mysterious way**— ••%/ 
A. " To perform his vjonders" 

i'o perform wuU wonders! 
A. '"Sis'- wonders. 

OoneerrUng whom is something mora said f 

A. Something more is said concerning '*God." 
Why do you think so f 

4.. Because, in this connection "He'' means GoA 

What more is said of God ? 

A. He ''planUJ' 
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He plants what f 
A, He plants ^^footsieps^ 
He plants teJuU footsteps t 

A. "5fe" footsteps. 

He plants his footsteps — when f 
A, ''In the sea.'' 
In Wio^sea? 

A. In "^Ae"sea. 

What more is said of Godt 

A. He"ndes." 

He rides — where / 
A, " Upon the storm" 

Upon what storm f 
A. "2%e"st<?rm. 

In the lines written above what is the use or office of the word 
"God"? 
A. It is used to tell luho " moves." 
What is the use of the word " moves** f 

A, To tell what God does. 

What is the use of " in a mysterious wajf f 

A. To tell how God moves 

What is the use of ' a'V 

A. To tell what mysterious way. 

What is the use of " mysteriowT / 
A. To tell what kind of way. 

What is the use of " his toonders to perform" f 

A, To tell^or what purpose God moves. 

What is the use of " IftT f 
A. To tell who " plants footsteps" and " ridea." 

What is the use of ''ptanUT f 

A. To tell t^7iar*He" does. 

What is the use of " hi^ f 

A. To tell whose footsteps. 
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What JB the use of "foottteptT f 

A, To tell wliat He plants. 

What is the use of " in the wa" / 

A. To tell where He plants footsteps. 

What is the use of "ridetTf 

A. To tell what ''Re'' does. 

What is the use of "vpon the storm** f 

A. To tell where He rides. 

Remark. — ^The young Pupil has seen, in this exposit-on of the four 
lines written above, that toordt have meaning^ and that when they are 
properly put together, they convey the thoughts of the person who 
wrote them, to those who read them. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES FOR ANALYSIS. 

1. "The I sun | rose | on the sea | ." 

2. "A I mist I rose | slowly | from the lake | ." 
8. "The I night | passed | away | in song | ." 
4b "Morning | returned | in joy | ." 

6. "The I mountains | showed | their | gray | heads | ." 

6. "The I blue | face | of ocean | smiled | .** 

7. " Day I declines | ;" 

8. " Hollow I winds | are | in the pines | :" 

9. "Darkly | moves | each | giant | bough, | 
O'er the sky's last crimson glow | ." 

10. " Nature's | richest | dyes | 
Are floating | o'er Italian skies | ." 

11. "A golden staff his steps supported." 

12. "The dying notes still murmur on the string." 
18. "A pxurple robe hia dying frame shall fold." 

14. "At the heaving billows, stood the meager form of Care." 

15. " Oft the shepherd called thee to his flock." 

16. "The comely tear steals o'er the cheek." 

17. "The storms of wintry Time will quickly pass." 

18. "Thus in some deep retirement would I pass 

The winter-glooms, with friends of pleasant souL" 

19. " Then comes the father of the tempest forth. 

Wrapt in Uxiok glooms." 
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20. ' Thy bounty sIiiDes in Autumn unconfined. 

And spreads a common feast for all that live." 

21. "Some in the fields of purest ether play 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day." 
22 " On thy fair bosom, waveless stream, 

The dipping paddle echoes far, 

And flashes in the moonlight gleam." 
28. ** Who can observe the careful ant, 

And not provide for future want" 
2i. Nature with folded hands seemed there. 

Kneeling at her evening prayer. 
2.5. " The woods 

Threw their cool shadows freshly to the west* 
2C. " The clear dew is on the blushing bosoms 

Of crimson roses, in a holy rest" 
2*7. Spring calls out each voice of the deep blue sky. 

28. Thou'rt journeying to thy spirit's home, 
Where the skies are ever clear. 

29. "A summer breeze 
Parts the deep masses of the forest shade, 
And lets a sunbeam through." 

80. "The pines grew red with morning." 

81. " Sin hath broke the world's sweet peace — ^unstrung 

Th* harmonious chords to which the angels sung.* 

82. " And eve, along the western skies. 

Spreads her intermingling dyes." 

83. Tlie blooming morning ope'd her dewy eye. 

84. " No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep ; 
86. But living statues there are seen to weep." 
89 " A distant torrent faintly roars." 

27 His gray locks slowly waved in the wind 
And glittered to the beam of night" 

38. "Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield." 

39. " Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke.'' 

40. " How jocund did tliej drive their team afield P' 

41. " How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke !*• 

42. " The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow, twittering from the siraw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouso them from their lowly bed." 
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LANGUAGE. 

Definition 1. — Language is any means of commnni 
eating thought, feeling, or purpose. 

Obs. 1. — ^Thoughts and feelings lire indicated — 
t By certain expressions of the features^ by gestures, and by other 

physical acts. This is called Natwral Langiuige, 
2. By articulate sounds, or by written characters. This is called ArU 

Jicial Language, 

Obs. 2. — Natural language is common to all intelligent beings, and 10 
understood by all without previous instruction. — Smiling, frowning, 
laughing, weeping, are instances of natural language. 

Obs. 3. — ^Artificial language is inyented by men. — Sounds are made 
to indicate thoughts by mutual or conmion eonsent Generally, each 
nation has its peculiar language. 

Principle. — Artificial Language is 

Spoken and Written. 

Def. 2. — Spoken Language consists in vocal sounds, 
indicative of thought, of feeling, or of purpose. 

Def. 8. — Written Language consists in artificial charac- 
ters, so arranged and combined as, by common consent, 
to represent thought or emotion. 

RjQL — It is customary to give to every science a namCf by which it 
may be distinguished from other sciences; accordingly, people have 
agreed to call the science which treats of Language 



GRAMMAR. 
Def. 4. — Orammar is the science of Language. 

Obs. 1.— There are certain General Frinciplea of Grammar which ai'o 
common to all languages — ^Hence the term General Grammar. 

Obs. 2. — ^But each particular language has some idioms and fumis of 
OunstnicUon, peculiar to iUeiJ. — ^Hcnce tlie term Partioijlar Grammar. 
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Rbil — 'Every Particular Grammar should include all the principles of 
General Grammar, 

Def. 5. — English Orammar is the science which inves- 
tigates the principles, and determines the proper construc- 
tion of the English language. 

Rem. — ^'Ihe articulate sounds of language are indicated by Letters. 

Def. 6. — A Letter is a character used to indicate a 
sound, or to modify the sound of another letter. 

Obs. — ^For observations on the properties and offices of Letters, 86€ 
Appended, Note A. 

Rem. — Letters are combined to form Words. 

Def. 7. — A Word is a Letter, or a combination of Let- 
ters, used as the sign of an idea. 

Examples. — God — mysterious — stood — slowly — Ah I — hy^-^and, 
Reil — Words are combined to form Phrases and Sentences, 

Def. 8. — ^A Phrase is a combination of Words, not 
constituting an entire proposition, but performing a dis- 
tinct office in the structure of a Sentence or of another 
Phrase. 

•RTAWPT.iea. — At midnight^ in his guarded tent. 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour, 
When Greece, her knee in supplianee bent. 
Should tremble at his power. 

Def. 9. — ^A Sentence is an assemblage of words, so 
combined as to assert an entire proposition. 

Btampt.to. — 1. Night approaches 

2. Day is departing. 

8. William is sleepy. 

4. Socrates was a philosopher. 

6. Virtue secures happiness. 

6. John and George have arriyed. 

7. God created the heayen and the earth. 

8w " The dying notes still murmur on the string.* 
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WOEDS. 

CULSSIFIOATION 

RtMABy. — ^In a Diseourse, words are used — 

1. As Names of beings, places, or things ; 

2. As Substitutes for names or facts ; 

9. As Qualifiers or Limiters of Names ; 
4k To assert an act, being, or state ; 
6. To modify an assertion or a quality ; 

6. To express relations of things or of thoughts ; 

7. To introduce or to connect Words and Sentences ; 

8. To express a sudden or an intense emotion ; or, 

9. For Rhetorical effect 
ia.«nce, by their uses — 

Principle. — Wards are distinguished as, 



1. NbunSf 

2. Pronouns, 

3. Adjectives, 

4. Verbs, 



5. Adverbs, 

6. Prepositions, 

7. Conjunctions, 

8. Mcclamations, and 



9. Words of Euplwny. 

Def. 10. — A Word used as the name of a being, a place, 
or a thing, is called 

A Noun. 

Examples. — Qod — man — sea — iwy — wonders, 

Def. 11. — A Word used/?r a Noun, is called 

A Pronoun, 
Examples. — I— thou — J^e — she — it — who— what — that. 

Def. 12. — A Word used to qualify, or otherwisR 
describe a Noun or a Pronoun, is called 
An Adjective. 
Te-TAigytja. — Mysterious [way] — his [wonders]— ^jb [acft.] 
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Uef. 13. — A Word used to assert an act^ being, or siaie^ 
of a person or a thing, is called 
A Verb. 

ExAMFLES. — [God] moves — [He] plants — ^Day {declines^. 

Def. 14. — A Word used to modify the signification of 

a Verb, an Adjective, or another Modifier, is called 

An Adverb, 

Examples. — "A mist rose slowly from the lake." 
" The task was exceedingly difficult. 
" He came between us very oft." 

Def. 15. — A Word used to express a relation of words 
to each other, is called 

A Preposition, 

EzAMPLBB. — " At lODNiGHT in hls guarded tent. 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour.** 

Def. 16. — ^A Word used to introduce a Sentence, or 

to connect Words and Phrases, is called 

A Conjunction, 

Examples. — **And I am glad that he has lived thus long.*" 
" God created the heayem and the earth.** 

Def. 17. — A Word used to express a sudden or ai- 
intense emotion, is called 

An Exclamation, 
Examples. — AlaA I — oh I — shocking I 

Def. 18. — A Word used chiefly for the sake of souni. 
18 called A Word of Euphony, 

Examples. — " There are no idlers here.** 

" Kow, theny we are prepared to define our position. " 
** Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

Dm. — For observations on " Words of Euphony* see Part IL 
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PHKASES. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

RxMABK. — ^Phrases are usod as mbstUiUea for Nouns, AdjectiTes, and 
4d 7erb8 ; or they are independent in construction. Hence, in respect 
of their offices, 

Principle. — Phrases are distinguished as, 

1. Substantive, I 8. Adverbial, 

2. Adjective, I 4. Independent 

Def. 19. — A Substantive Phrase is a phrase used as the 
Subject or the Object of a Verb, or the Object of a Pre- 
position. 

ExAMFLES. — ** To be, contents his natural desire." 

" His being a minister, prevented his rising to civil power." 
" I doubted his having been a soldier."* 
"The crime of being a young man, I shall attempt neither 
to palliate nor deny,** 

WTuxt ** contents his natural desire*' f 

" To be/* — ^i. e., mere existence. 
" I doubted**— TF^; 

" His having been a soldier." 
" The crime of**— What f 

"Being a yoimg man." 
Gas. — Substantive Phrases perform offices similar to thoM of Nouni 
and Pronouns. 

Def. 20. — An Adjective Phrase is a phrase used to 
qualify or limit the application of a Koun or a Pronoun. 

Examples. — ** The time of my departure is at hand." 

"Fbrgetting the things that are behind, 1 press forward. 

What "time**? — "Of my departure." 

" The dishes of luxury cover his table." 

What dishes f — " Of luxury." 
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DeJ'. 21. — An Adverbial Phrase is a phrase used to 
modify the signification of a Verb, an Adjective, or an 
Adverb. 

Examples. — •" God moves in a mysterious way,** 

** He ia powerful /or evil — ^impotent /or good** 
" God moves"— -flow / 

" In a mysterious way.** 
** Powerful " — In vofuxt respect t 
" For evil." 

Def. 22. — An Independent Phrase is a phrase not 
grammatically connected with any other element. 

Examples. — " The hour havifig arrived^ we commenced the exercises.** 
Obs. — An Independent Phrase performs an office in its sentence rather 
Logical than Grammatical. Thus, in the sentence, "The hour having 
arrived, we commeiiced the exercises," the phrase "tihe hour having 
arrived," indicates the time of commencing the exercises ; but it is not 
joined to the word " commenced" by any connecting word. 

Prin. — Phrases are distinguished also by their forms, 



^1 1. Prepositional^ 
2. Infinitive^ 



3. Participial^ 

4. Independent, 



Def. 23. — A Prepositional Phrase is a phrase intro- 
duced by a Preposition, having a Noun or a Substitute as 
its object of relation. 

Examples. — " In a mysterious way.** " To me.** 

* A habit of moving quickly is another way of gaining 
time.** 

Def. 24. — An Infinitive Phrase is a phrase introduced 
by the Preposition to, having a Verb as its object of 
relation. 

Examples.—" To lov^—*' To study"—** To be diligent.** 

" We ought not to be satisfied with present attainments.** 
** I sit me down a pensive hour to spend.** 
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Def. 25 — A Participial Phrase is a phrase introduced 
by a Participle, having an Object or an Adjunct. 

Examples. — " Scaling yonder peak, 

I saw an eagle, wiheding near its brow!* 

Def. 26. — An Independent Phrase is introduced by a 
Noun or a Pronoun, followed by a Participle depending 
upon it 

ExAMPUBB. — ** The cars having left, we chartered a coach." 
" Thus talking, hand [being"] in hand, 
Alone they passed on to their blissful bower." 

ANALYSIS OF PHRASES. 

Pbinciple. — A Phrase consists of 

Principal Elements, | Adjunct JSlements. 

Def. 27. — The Pi-incipal Elements of a Phrase are the 
words necessary to its structure. 

ExAMFLBB. — " Rays I of limpid light \ gleamed | round their paiK^ \ 
"Birds sang | amid the spronting shadej* \ 
''Manhood Is disgraced | 6y the conse^^uences \ (>^ neglected 
ywthy I 

Def. 28- — The Adjuncts of a Phrase are the words used 
to modify or limit the offices of other words in the 
Phrase. 

Examples. — "Rays | of limpidW^t \ gleamed | round their path." | 
"Birds sang | amid i1i£ whispering shade." | 
"Seel "Winter comes | to rule tlu varied jear.^ \ 
" With what an awful, world-revolving power, 
Were first the unwieldy planets lanched along 
The illimitable void." 

Prin. — The Principal Elements of a Phrase consist ol 
The Leader, \ The Subsequent 

Def. 29. — The Leader of a Phrase is the word used \n 
tntrodtcce the Phrase — ^generally connecting its Subsequent 
to the word which the Phrase qualifies. 
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EzAMPLEK — " Like a spirit | it came, | in the van | of a storm.** | 
"Enough remains | q^ glimmering light | 
To guide the wanderer's steps aright** | 
"The previous question being demanded, | the debate 
closed.** 
Ofis. — The Leader of a Phrase is commonly the first word tit position^^ 
but not alvoaya; Adjuncts may precede. [See the last example.] 

Prin. — ^The Leader of a Phrase may be 



A Preposition^ 
A Participle^ 



The Preposition TO, 
A Substantive. 



Examples. — " I am monarch of all I survey; 

My right there is none to dispute.** 
"Taking a madman's sword | to prevent | his (fotn^ mischief | cannot 
be regarded | as robbing him | .** 

" The evening star having disappeared, | we returned to the castle." 

Def. 30. — A Participle is a word derived from a Verb, 
retaining the signification of its verb, while it also per- 
forms the ofiice of some other "part of speech." 

Obs. — ^For observations on Participles, see Part IL 

Def. 31. — The Subsequent of a Phrase is the Element 
which follows the Leader as its object of action or relation, 
or which depends on it in construction. 

Examples. — At parting \ , too, there was a long ceremony | in the 
hall I , buttoning up great-coats \ , tjdng on woolen comforters \ , fixing 
silk handkerchiefs over the motUh and up to the ears, and grasping sturdy 
wdking-canes to support unsteady feeL 

Prin. — The Subsequent of a Phrase may be, 

A Wordj I A Phrase, | A Sentence. 

Examples. — " Sweet was the sound, when oft | at evening*s close \ 

Up yonder hill \ tlie village murmur rose.** 
•*i habit I oi moving quickly \ , is another way | oi gaining time \ * 
"The footman, in his usual phrase, 
Comes up with * Madam, dinner stayA* * 
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Osf*. 1. — ^The Stibsequent of a Phrase is sometimes suppressed. 
Example. — " These crowd arou^id^ to ask him of his health." 
Obs. 2. — When any Element of a Phrase is suppressed, that part of the 
Plirase which is expressed — whether Leader, Subsequent, or Adjunct — 
ts to be regarded as the representative of the whole Phrase, and, in the 
analysis of a Sentence, it should be construed as the whole Phrase would 
be if fully expressed. 

Examples. — 1. "These cro«Fd around^** L e., around him. 

2. William will come home, L e., to hU home. 

3. Mary has come to school early, L e., o^ an early luntr. 
** Around," as an Element in the Phrase, is a Frepoaition. 
**Aroundy" as an Element in the Sentence, is an Adverb — for it is a 

representative of an Adverbial Phrase. 

" Home," as an Element in the Phrase, is a Noun. 

** Home," as an Element in the Sentence, is an Adverb — for it is a 
representative of an Adverbial Phrase. 

" Early" as an Element in the Phrase, is an Adjective. 

"Early,^* as an Element in the Sentence, is an Adverb — for it is a 
representative of an Adverbial Phrase. 



SENTENCES. 

ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION. 

Remabk. — As a Word is a physical representative of an idea, so a 
Sentence is a mechanical structure embodying a Proposition. A Sen- 
tence may be resolved into its Elements. 

Dep. 32. — The Elements of a sentence are the parts 
which enter into its structure. 

Rem. — ^In the structure of Sentences, certain general principles are in 
Tolved, which are conmion to all languages. 

1. We have that of which something is declared. This is called th» 
Subject of the Sentence, 

2. Til ere must be a word or words used to declare — posiyi»elj 
negatively, or interrogatively — something of the subject. This is called 
'*«o Predicate. 

These tw> parts are essential to ih* struotom of a Sent«iiC6b 
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3. The Predicates of some Sentences assert acts which pass ovei to 
an Object 

4. There are often other Elements, used to qualify^ to limits or to 
mxydify the various parts of Sentences. These are called Adjttnci 
Elements. 

Prin. — The Parts of a Sentence are distinguislied as 
Principal Elements and 
Adjunct Elements. 

Dep. 88. — The Principal Elements of a Sentence are the 

parts which make the unqnalified assertion. 

Examples. — Birds fly — ^The sun shines. 

" The night passed away in song.** 

"The mountains shovoed their gray heads!* 

" Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, 

And spreads a common feast for all that live,** 
" The king of shadows loves a shining mark.** 
** In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth,* 

. Dep. 84. — The Adjunct Elements of a Sentence are such 
as describe or modify other elements. 

Examples.—" The \ night passed | away \ in song.** 

" The king | of shadows \ loves | a \ shining mark.** 
** There \ in his noisy mansion^ | skilled to ndey \ 

The I village \ master | taught ) his \ little \ school** | 
" Lend me y&iir songs, 3'e nightingales." 
" O Liberty 1 I wait /or thee,"" 
Rem. — ^There are still other words, which are neither Principal Ele- 
ments nor Adjuncts, — words which are sometimes used in connection 
with the Sentence, but which do not constitute an integral part of it. 
Hence, 

Def. 85. — ^Words accompanying a Sentence without 

entering into its structure, are called 

Attendant Elements. 

ESxamfles. — " Lend me your songs, ye nightingales /** 
•* Lib&rty 1 I wait for thee.** 
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* There are no idlen hera* 

** I sit m« down, a pensive hour to spend." 

** Even in our ashes lire their wonted fires.** 

** Friends^ Remans^ Countrymen I lend me your ears.** 



ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 

PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS. 

Prin. — ^The Principal Elements of a Sentence, are, 
The Subject, \ The Predicate, \ The Object. 

Obs. — ^Every Sentence must have, at leasts one Subject and one Prea^ 
caiu^ expressed or understood. 

Def. 36.- Tlie Subject of a Sentence is that of which 
something is asserted. 

Obs. — ^The Subject of a Sentence u a Ncun^ or a Word, a PhroMt, or a 
Sentence used for a Noun. 

EXAMPLES. 

I. A Noun, — Birds fly — ** Knowledge is power." 

** Truth crushed to earth, will rise again.** 
i. A Pronoun. — We come — They are satisfied. 

** They that seek me early, shall find me.** 
8. A Phrase. — To do good, is tlie duty of all men. 

''His being a minister, prevented his rising to civil powers." 
4 A Sentence. — ** At what time he took orders, doth not appear." 

** That all men are created equal, is a self-evident truth." 

Def. 37. — The Predicate of a Sentence is the Word or 
"Words that express what is asserted of the subject 

Obs. — ^The Predicate consists of a Verb, with or without anothei Verb^ 
a Participle, an Adjective, a Ifoun, a Pronoun, or a Preposition. 

EXAMPLES. 

1, A Verb only. — Birds fly— Quadrupeds run. ^ 

" Here sleeps he now alone." 
% Too Verbs. — "We sliall go — I do remember. 

" Ye shall not in the lofty pine 
Disturb the sparrow's ncft." 

9 
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8. A Verb and a Participle. — John idos my «rei— Willie is reading. 

"Tliou art perched aloft on the beetling crag." 
ii A Verb and an Adjective. — James became poor — Warner w tlttjnf 

" And the waves are white below." 
ft. A Verb and a Noun, — ^God is love — We are fixendi. 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

6. A V(rb and a Pronoun. — It is I— Who are youf 

" Tlnne is the kingdom." 

7. A Verb and a Preposition. — Ita idle nopes are o*er, 

Tliat business has been attended to. 
Remarks. — ^The Predicate is varied not only in /orm, but also in it« 
fi-jictions. 

1. It may assert an act — as, William walks 

2. It may assert being — as, God exists. 

8. It may assert qtuilii^ — as, Sugar is sweet 
4. It may assert posseadon — as, '* Thine is the kingdonL** 
6. It may assert identity — as, It is I. 
6. It may assert condition — as, Its idle hopes are o^er, 
Y. It may assert change of condition — as, " His palsied hand 
waxed strong.^ 
Obs. 1. — ^The term " Predicate" has two applications — a Logical and a 
Ormnmatieal. The Logical Predicate includes the Grammatical Predicate 
and its Object. Thus, in the sentence, 

"The king of shadows loves a shining mark," 
•* Loves a shining mark^' is the Logical Predicate ; 
** Loves^ is the Graniinatic.il Prcdicw?te. 

Obs 2. — In Sentences that have no Objects, the laical and the Or€aii' 
matical Predicates are identical. Thus, in the sentence, 

" The oaks of the mountains fall," 
"J^all* is both the Logical and the Grammatical Predicate. 

Oea. 8. — The Modified Predicate includes the Grammatical Predicate 
and its Adjuncts. Tlius, iu the sentence, 

''Hollow winds are in the pines," 
** Art zn the phie^" U the Modified Predicate of "winds." 
**^rff" 13 th« Grammatical Predicate. 

fwKM — The Object of a Sentence, being distinct from the Grarama'Jcal 
Predicate, is properly regarded as a distinct Element in the structure of 
•uch Sentences as contain Objeota. Hence, 
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Def. 88. — The Object of a Sentence is the Word or 

Words on which the act, expressed by the Predicate, 

terminates. 

Obs. — ^Tlie Object of a Sentence is a Xowi^ or a Wordy a Phra»e, or a 
fienience used for a Noun. 

EXAMPLES. 

4 Noun. — John saws wood — Birds build nests. 

" Shall joy light tlie face of the Indian P 

"Tlie king of shadows loves a shining mark." ' 

Z. A Pronmm. — I have seen him — ^^^^mn seekest tliou f 

"Oft the shepherd called thee to his flock." 

" We buried him darkl3% at dead of night," 
8. A Phrase. — "I regret his being absent." 

"His being a minister, prevented his rising to civil power.*' 
4. A Sentence. — "The fool hatli said in his heart, TTiere is no Ood.^ 

" And God said. Let there be lights 

"God never meant that man should scale the Jieaveiit 
By strides of human wisdom." 

ADJUNCT ELEMENTS. 

Rem. — If I say, Students deserve approbation, I make an " unqualified 
a3sertion," applicable to all "students," and to the "approbation" of all 
persons. But^ if I say Diligent Students deserve the approbation of their 
Teacher, I speak of only a particular class of Students, — and of approba- 
tion as limited to a particular source ; for the AVord " Studenty^ is limited 
by the word ^^ diligent;'*' and the Word '^ approbation^' is limited by tht* 
Word " Me," and by the Phrase " of their Teacher^ These limiting Words 
and Phrases are necessary, not to make the Sentence, but to per/^^t tlu 
tense ; they are joined to other words, and are therefore called ^ajunets. 

Prin. — An Adjunct Element may be 

A Word, j A Phrase, \ A Sentence, 

EXAMPLES. 

(a) A Word — 1. We were walking homeicard, 

2. We shall arrive soon. 

3. ''Brilliantly 

The glassy waters mirror back His smilea " 
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4. " Darkly waves each giant bough." 

6. '* A purple robe hia dying frame shall fold." 

(6) A Phrase. — 1. We were walking toinards hmne. 
2. We shall arrive in a short time. 
8. Sous of sorrow echoed notes of sadness, 
4. I came to bury Casar. 
6. " Scaling yonder peak, 

I saw an eagle \oh/;eling near its brow." 

(c) A Sentefiee. — 1. Students, who stwly, will improve. 

2. Students will improve, if they study. 
8. Tliey kneeled before tJiey fo^ight. 
4. " The sweet remembrance of the just, 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in di4St." 

ANALYSIS. 

** Mow I dear | to my heart \ are | the \ scenes | of my childhood, \ 
I When \fo^id \ recollection | presents | tliem | to view.'" 

" How'' limits " dear,'* Hence, an Adjunct Word. 

** To my hearth " " are dear," Hence, an Adjunct Phrase. 

* J/y," " " heart," Hence, an Adjunct Word. 
«27/^," " "scenes," Hence, an Adjunct Word. 

* Of my chihUiood^ " "scenes," Hence, an Adjunct Phrase. 

"3/j/," " "childhood," Hence, an Adjunct Wortl 

" When fond recdlection ) .. „ ^^.^ ^^ „ ^^ ^^^ Sentence. 

presents them to view, f > j '= t.^xi*.c. 

* Fond^ " " recollection," Hence, an Adjunct Word. 
"* To vieWy* " "presents," Hence, an Adjunct Phrase. 

Rem. — Adjuncts are used to liynit or describe things^ or to modify acU 
OJ qualities. Hence, 

Prin. — Adjuncts are distinguished as 
Adjectives or Adverbs. 

Obs. 1. — Adjective Adjuncts^ whether Words, Phrases, ,r Sentfnces, 
are such as answer to the questions, ITAa^.^ What kind F Wfwse ? /yW 
wianyf <fec They are attached, in construction, to Noun^ and Pronoun. s. 

Obs 2. — Adverbial Adjuncts — Words, Phrases, or Sentences — are such 
M answer to the questions. How? Whyf Where i Whence f Whether f 
Ac They are attached to Ven-h^ to Adjectives^ and to Adverbs. 
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Obs. 3 — Words, Phrases, and Sentences, having no Qrammatical con- 
nection with other Elements in a Sentence, often perform Adjunct officu, 
by limtting or modifying the application of other Elements. Such are 
propcly called Logical Adjuncts, 

EXAVPLBS. 

(a) Words, — 1, Webster, the Statennan^ is remotely related to Webit«r, 
the Lexicograplier, 
2. Clay — Cassitis M. — had more honorable benevolence 
than political sagacity. 
(6) JHhrases. — 1. ** Napoleon having f aliens there is no more C5/J:ie for 
alarnL** 
2. "Thus talking, hand in fiandj alone they passed on 
to their blissful bower." 
(c) Sentences. — " I solemnly declare — and I do not speak unadvisedly — 
that the measures adopted by the passage of those resolutions 
will hasten the dissolution of the Union." 
Rem. — The words " Statestnan" and " Legcicographei'* are used to dis- 
tinguish the two " Websters;" " Cassias J/.," to determine which "Clay" 
is spoken of: — the Phrase " Napoleon having falleii^" to tell why there is 
no more cause for alarm; and "/<fo not speak ujiadvisedly^^ is a Sentence 
thrown in to add force to the Principal Sentence. Hena& w# iiave 
Qrammatical Adjuncts and Logical Adjuncts, 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

SENTENCES WITHOUT ADJUNCTS. 

Birds fiy. 
1. 

C BircTi X fly ) 

(«) 

Quest 0/ what is something here said? 

Ans. Something is said of " Birds." 

WAa/issaidof "Birds"? 

A. They/?/. 

These two Words thus placed, form what ? 
A. A Sentence^ for they constitute " an assemblage of 
words, so arranged as to assert an entire proposition." 
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Birds fly. 
Quest In thi& Sentence, for what is the Word ** Birda" used I 
Ans. To tell what ''&jy 

Far v)1uU is the Word "fly" used! 

A, To tell tohxit "Birds" do. 

W 
Birds fly. 

" Every Sentence must have a Subject and a Predicate** 

Quest. In this Sentence, what is the Subject f 

Ans. ^^Birds'^ — for it " is that of which something ia 
asserted." ' 

"What is the Predicate f 

A. " Fly^^ — ^for " it is the word that expresses what is 
asserted of the Subject." 

^g^ Thus, analyze the following additional 



1. Fishes swim. 

2. Horses gallop. 

3. Lightnings flash. 
i. Thunders rolL 

5. Girls sing. 
8. Boys play. 



EXAMPLES. 

7. Waters are mnning. 

8. Mary id reading. 

9. Winter has come. 

10. Resources are developed. 

1 1. Wheat has been sown. 

12. Mountains have been elevated. 

13. Lessons should have been studied. 

14. Recitations could have been omitted. 

1 5. He might have been respected. 

Rem. — ^In the last example, the four words "might have been re- 
•pected," constitute tlie Predicate of " he." 

Rem. 2. — The Pupil will notice that, when the Predicate consists of 
more than one word, the laM word makes the Principal Assertion; the 
)thor words perform subordmate oflices. Thus, in Example 13, *' Should'* 
iMU'tiiS ob/i(/ation ; "Should have" denote obi i (/at i 07i &nd time ; '*Sho"jld 
»iHve been" denote obligation, thne, and voice. These are subordinate to 
Uie principal assertion expressed by the word "Studied.* 
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John is sleepy. 
2. 



Q John ' \ is uleepy ^ 

A Sentence — because it is " an assemblage of Words, 
so arranged as to assert an entire proposition." 

ANALYSIS. 

^^JoJm''^ is the Subject — for it is the name of the ';>er- 
son "concerning whom something is asserted." 

[^ Is skepy^^^ is the Predicate — for these two words 
** express what is affirmed of the Subject." 

Rem. — In a limited sense, a Verb may be said to qualify or describe 
(ts subject 

Examples. — John sleeps. 

Here, "sleeps" describes a condition of "John." 
John is sleeping. 

Here, "is sleeping"* asserts a condition of "John." 
John is sleepy. 

In this Sentence, "w sleepy" asserts a condition as definitely as do the 
Words, *^is sleeping*' ; and the genius of the language requires the Word 
"sleeping" to be added to the Verb "is," in order to express the fact 
intended; so the other fact concerning "John" requires the Word 
" sleepy" to be added to the Verb " is." The Sentence is not, sleeping 
John is — i. &, exists ; nor is the otlier, sleepy John is — L e., exists ; but 
** John is sleeping,'* and "^ John is sleepy!' "Sleeping" is a Participle, in 
predication with "iV "Sleepy" is an Adjective, in predication with "is." 

IIJ^^ Let the Pupil, in like niannei', construe and place in DiAgrnrae 
(he following additional 

EXAMPLES. 



1 William is diligent 
2. James was wear3^ 
8 Flowers are beautiful. 
4. Mountains are elevated. 

9. " His palsied hand wax'd strong." — Wiison, 
10 All earth-born cares are wrong." — Afi*m. 



6. Velvet feels smooth. 

6. Robert has become poor 

7. 1 felt languid. 

8. Soldiers waxed valiant 
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God is love. 



( God X ^^ tove ^ 

A Sentence^ See Definition^ 

ANALYSIS 

" God/' — the /Sii^yed, See Definition. 

" Is love," — the Predicate, . . . See Definition. 

NoiTE. — " Ood^^ is the name of a Being — " Zove," is the name of an 
attribute of that Being. " Is /oi'c," asserts a fact concerning God ; and 
that fact can not well be expressed without these two Words thus com 
bined 



ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 



1. We are slaves. 

2. Men are animals. 
8. Thou art Peter. 

4. John is [a] friend. 



6. Ye are benefactors. 

6. I am [a] student. 

7. William and John are brothers. 

8. We are friends and neighbors. 



Virty£ secures happiness, 

4. 



( Virtue jT secures Y happiness J 

A Sentence, See Definition. 

ANALYSIS. 

" Virtue," — the Subject, See Definition. 

" Secures," — ^the Predicate, . . . See Definition. 

" Happiness," — the Object, .... See Definition. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 



1. Birds build nests. 

2. Clouds furnish rain. 

8. Science promotes happiness. 

4. Sin produces misery. 

5. Conscience demands obedience. 

6. Napoleon obtained renown. 

7 Washington secured admiration. 

8 Howard alleviated suffering. 



9. Columbus discovered Americiw 

10. Fulton invented steamboats, 

1 1. David enlarged Jerusalem. 

12. Csesar conquered GauL 

13. John preached repentance. 

14. Master taught school. 

16. Students need instruction. 
1 6 Railroads facilitate travel 
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SENTENCES WITH ADJUNCTS. 

" Our national resources are developed by an tamest 
culture of the arts of peace^ 

4. 



{ resources Y 

LourA national J |j 



(«) 

QvboL Concerning what is an assertion here ni::deff 
Aris, Concerning ^^ reswirces^ 

What is asserted of " resources" f 

A Eesources " are developed^ 

Wliat resources are developed f 
A. "iVa^ibnaZ" resources. 

What national resources f 

A. " (Twr" national resources. 

How are our national resources developed! 
A. ^^By an earnest culture of the arts ofpeaa 

By what culture f 
A, By "earnest" culture. 

Wliat earnest culture? 

A. ^^An^^ earnest culture. 

What special culture f 

A Culture " of the arts of peaceJ^ 

Of what arts f 

A. " 27/e" arts ''of peaces 
2* 
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(i) 
Quest. In the above sentence, what is the iise of * our**t 
Ans. To define some particular national resources, 
^ What is the use of " national" f 

A. To tell what resources ? 

What is the use of " resources" f 
A, To tell what are developed. 

What s the use of " are developed" I 
A, To tell what is said of resources. 

What is the use of " by imi earnest culture of the arts of peace * ■ 
A, To tell how resources are developed. 

What is the use of " an" f 
A. To tell what earnest culture. 

What is the use of *' earnest" I 
A. To tell what culture. 

What is the use of "of the arts of peace"! 

A. To tell what species of culture. 

What is the use of « the"» 
A. To tell what arts. 

What is the use of " of peace"! 

A. To tell what species of arts. 

W 
Q:ues, What are the principal elements of this Sentence ! 
Ans. " Eesources are developed.^^ They " express the 
unqualified assertion." 

What is the Subject i 

Au, " Besources,^^ It is the name of " that of which 
eomclhing is asserted." 

What is the Predicate f 

A, " Are devehped,^^ Those words " express what is 
affiniicd of the Subject" 
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Wliat are the Adjunct Elements of the Sentence? 

A. "Our" and "National" are Word Adjuncts of 
"Eesources;" and "by an earnest culture of the arts of 
peace" is a Phrase Adjunct of " are developed." 

^^^ QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

16. — Vrha,t is Language f See De£ I. 

What language is Natural f — What, Artificial f See Obs I. 

Artificial language is how distinguished f Sec Prin. 

What is Spoken Language i See Dcf. 2, 

What is Written Languagef See De£ 8. 

What is Grammar ? See Def. 4. 

16, — ^What is English Grammar f See Del 6. 

What is a Letter f-^n WordF—A Phrase f See Def. 6, 7, 8. 

What is a Sentenced See Det 9. 

IV. — ^By their uses, how are words classified? See Prin. 

What is a Noun? — a Pronoun? — an Adjective?. .See Def. 10, 11, li 

18. — ^What is a Verb ? — an Adverb ? — ^a Preposition ? . .See De£ 18, 14, 16. 

What is a Conjunction? — an Exclamation? — a ) ^ t\ r ia yn yo 

W.^dofEup,^.yl I See Def. 16. 17. 18. 

19. — By their offices^ how are Phrases classified? See Prin. 

What is a Substantive Phrase ? — an Adjective Phrase ? .See Def. 19, 20. 
20. — ^What is an Adverbial Phrase? — an Independent Phrase ? , .Def. 21, 22. 

By their forms, how are Phrases classified? See Prin. 

What is a Prepositional Phrase? — ^an Infinitive Phrase?. .Det 28, 24. 
21.- 'What is a Participial Phrase ? — ^an Independent Phrase ? . Def. 25, 2fi. 

What are the distinct Elements of Phrases f See Prin. 

What are PHncipal " « See Del 27. 

What are ^cj/wnc^ ** " ., See Def. 28. 

The Principal Elements consist of what! See Prin. 

22. — What is the Leader of a Phrase? — it may consist of what I . .Del 29. 

What is the Subsequent of a Phrase? — it may consist of what ? . Dei 31, 

23. — What are the Eletnents of a Sentence? — How distinguished ?. Det 32. 

24. — What are Principal Elements ? — What^ Adjunct Ele- ) g D f <i^ 34 

ments ? i 

What are called Attendant Elements ? See Def. 8& 

26. — ^The Principal Elements of a Sentence consist of what?. .See Prin. 
What is the Svhject of a Sentence ? — it may consist of what ? .Def. 80 
Wh'it w Uic Prndicate? — it may consiU of what? S«e Def. 3'' 



PAKT I. — DlAOKAJttO, 



DIAGRAMS. 

Rtoi. — n>e <ffice of an Element in a Sentence, determines iti pofUion 
in the Diagram, according to the following 

GENERAL BULKS. 
(A) 
C 



tziPS 




GIS 



EuLE 1. — The Principal Elements of a Sentence are 
placed uppermost, and on the same horizontal line ; — ^as 
(1), (2), (3), Diagrams (a) and (b). 

EuLE 2. — The SvJbject of a Sentence takes the first 
place ; — ^as, (1) and (10), Diagrams (a), and (1), (6), and 
(25) B. 

EuLE 3. — ^The Predicate of a Sentence is placed to the 
right of the Subject — attached ; — as, (2), and (11), A, and 
(2), (7), (11), and (26), B. 
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Rule 4. — The Object of a Sentence is placed to the 
right of the Predicate — attached; — ^as, (3), A, and (3), 
(12), and (X) B. 

Rule 5. — An Adjunct of a Sentence is placed beneath 
the Word which it limits or modifies — attached ; as, (4), 
(5), (6), (7), (12), (13), (14), (17), (18), (23), a. and (4), (5), 
(8), (9), (17), (18), (19), (20), (23), (24), B. 

Rule 6. — If the Adjunct is a Phrase^ its Leader is 
attached to the Word which it limits; — as, (15), (19), 
(25), A, and (15), (21), B. 

Rule 7. — If the Adjunct is a Sentence^ it is attached bj 
a line to the Word which the Adjunct Sentence limits ; 
as, the Adjunct Sentence within the dotted line (6), is 
attached by the line from (2), to (9), A, and (6 to 19 
inclusive) is attached to (1), B. 

Rule 8. — ^A Logical Adjunct is placed beneath the 
Word which it describes, but not attached. [See page 
89.] 

Rule 9. — The Siibsequent of a Phrase is placed to the 
right of its Leader — attached; — as, (20 and 21), to tht 
right of (19),— (26), to the right of (25),— (16) of (15) A, 
and (22) of (21),— (16), of (15) B. 

Rule 10. — A Conjunction used to introduce a Sentence, 
is placed above the Predicate of the Sentence which it 
introduces; — as, (a), used to introduce the Sentence (1, 2, 
3), A, and (9), introducing the Adjunct Sentence (10, 11), 
(a), and {o) introducing the Sentence (1, 2, 3), B. 

Rule 11. — A Conjunction used to connect Words, 
Phrases, or Sentences, similar in construction, is placed 
between the Elements connected ; — as, (10), connecting 
(11) to (7), B. [See also Diagram, page 41.] 
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Rule 12. — A Belative Pronoun or a Possessive Adjective 
used to introduce an Adjunct Sentence, is attached to the 
"antecedent" by a line; — as (6) attached to (1) and (x) 
attached to (22) B. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

Remarks. — Some Sentences assert the heingt ccnidition^ or store of a 
pereon or of a thing — or an act which does not pass over to an Object 

Others assert acts which terminate on an Object. 

Some Sentences assert but one fact — others assert more than one. 

Some assert an Independent or a Principal Proposition — others a 
secondary or qualifying proposition. Hence, 

Prin. — Sentences are distinguished as 
Intransitive or Transitivey 
Simple or Comqmind^ 
Principal or Auuxiliary, 

Def. 43. — An Intransitive Sentence is a Sentence that 
asserts condition^ heing^ or state — or an act which does not 
terminate on an Object. 

EZAMPLISa. 

1. William sleeps. 4. God is love. 

2. Errors abound. 6. Mountains are elevated. 
8. Mary is cheerful. 6. Fishes swim. 

7. " On some fond breast the parting soul relies." 

8. " Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight." 

9. "Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen, 
Peeping from forth their valleys green." 




Ons. — i\n Inlranpitive Sentence contains one or uioro Subjccta and 
Prcdiealo?, — l)ut r.o Object, 
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Def. 44. — A Transitive Sentence is a Sentence that 
asserts an (wt which terminates on an Object. 

Examples. — 1. Virtue secures happiness. 

2. Industry promotes health and wealth. 

3. " I thank tliee, Roderick, for the word." , 

4. "The King of Shadows loves a shining mark." 

5. " A ad the eye and the heart hailed its beautiful forms/ 




(JheJ 



Obs. — ^A Transitive Sentence has at least one Subject^ one Predicate^ 
and one Object, 

Def. 45. — A Simple Sentence is a Sentence that asserts 
but one proposition. 

Examples. — 1. William sleeps. 
2. Mary is cheerful. 
8. Virtue secures happiness. 

4. "Now fades the glimmering landscape on tlie sight" 
6. "The King of Shadows loves a shining mark." 




Obs. — A Simple Sentence can have but one Subject, one Predicate^ 
and — when Transitive— on« Object. 

Def. 46. — A Compound Sentence is a Sentence that 
asserts more than one proposition. 

J&XAMPLES. — 1. Anna and Mary study Latin. 

2. Temperance elevates and ennt Hes man. 

3. Robert studies Grammar and AritJnnetic. 

4. "Slowly and sadly they climb the distant mountain, 
4.nd read their doom in the setting sun." 
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Dep. 46 (6). — In a Compound Sentence, the Principal 
Elements which are compounded, are called Clauses. 
Obs. — ^The Compound clauses may be, 



study jforammar) 1. The Subjects only — Warner and Arthur 
y^ ^ study Grammar. 



r Warner ^^^^Grammar^ 2. The Predicates only-Warner ktudiet 
\ Jt "X / and recites Grammar. 

-^ XZZmZD ^* '^*® Objects only — Warner studies 

Warner J^ atadtes jZOaU — ^ Orammar and AritJmietlc, 



4. The Btdjects and the Predicates — War- 



)r X / Grammar. 



^■^■^ 



^ 6. The Subjects and the O'jects — Warner 
t ^^ " and Arthur study Grammar and 
' Arithmetic, 



> ^ -y ) 6. Tlie Predicates and the Objects — War- 
Warner J ivi.^ X Vii ner studies and recites Grammar and 

^^ ^'^- -^ ArUhmttic. 

C X y - ) 7. The Subjects, the Predicates, and the 
^ {y) j ^ t^> Y—^^ ^"^"^^ — ^^ Objects— Warner and ^r</«tr 8^/<<ii 
^ and recite Grammar and Arithnetic, 

Obs. — A Compound Sentence may have more than two claases. 



C Friendship V*^ 

-LXJL 



C ^^ ^^ ^ abound 



Tr uth } ^ 



Friendship, Love, and TVt^^A abound. 

"Oxygen, Carbon, Hj^drogen, and Nitrogen 
constitute the chief elements of organized 
matter." 

Rem.— >Sentence8 which have Compound Predicates, often have Objectg 
applicable to only a part of theuL Hence, 

Def. 46 (c). — A Compound Sentence^ having one or 
more Transitive, and one or more Intransitive Predicates, 
is called a Mixed Sentence. 



^ jg^P^ 3 . 1. "7¥7»«s/«p^ on flowers, and 

Time ) (S) ' |p» |flower8) lent his gla^s to Hope." 

>f lent \ glass ) 

ItoHu— ^^^TT — his ^ Rem.— "Slept" is IntranRb 

li3L«£P«J ^^-Hil-J tire; "lent" i^ Transitive. 
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<^ .r . - v — ' their /i€>a<2s aud rejoice 



r tar J^ 



S. "I will never /wini for public honoi-a, 

Nor disturb my yMt«< with the aff'<iirs of state." 

4 " Wlio can obxerve the careful afU, 
And not provide for future want" 

Def. 47. — A Principal Sentence asserts an independent 
or a principal proposition. 

KXAMPLBS. 

V ^ dlseaae Y^ was J 1. A mortal disease was upon 

C her ) 
warmed Y bear ]2. " The fur warmed a bear." 

( He Yhath brought Y captiTea J 8. "He hath brought many 

^ ^ r I :=c / \ ^ captives to Rome." 

(toj ^Rome^ C many J 

Def. 48. — An Auxiliary Sentence is a Sentence that is 
used as an Ektneat in the structure of another Sentence 
or of a Phrase. 

EXAMPLES. 

f disease Y was J 1. "A mortal disease wta 

I befor^ Ch^r) Rubicon,^ 

C CaBBaTXhad pasie5XRQbicon) 

2. " The fur that warms a mo- 
narchy warmed a bear." 

Remark. — "That warm* a 
monarch" is an Adjunct ol 
-fur." 
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3. "He huth brought many 
captives to Rome, 
Whose raimom did the gene- 
ral coffers fill.'* 



4. " Sweet was the sound, when oft, ac evening's close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose,'' 
6 "The bounding steed you pompously bestride. 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride." 
6. ** Thou hadst a voice whose, sound toaa like the sea.** 

"I have a temple in every 
heart tfiat otons my inr 
fiuence," 

that 'Y wDs V ^nflu'c^ Remark. — "That owns my 
^^ ^V \ influence" describes "heart" 




( gratitude Y should ascend J 8. " Oft as the morning dawns 

^ 'f""ofr"S should gratitude ascend." 

C as 3 Remark. — " Oft " modifies 

I "should ascend." "As the 

(^^morningX^''-w"» J morning dawns" limits "ofL" 
TthQ 

9. "To him that mshes for me, I am always present" 
10. "These lofty trees wave not less proudly, 
77iat tJieir ancestors moulder beneath theinj* 

Obs. — A Principal Sentence and its Auxiliary Sentences constitnle 
1 Complex Sentence, [See Examples (1), (2), above.] 

Rem. — ^An Auxiliary Sentence is an Adjunct of a Word, a Phrase^ oi a 
Sentence going before in construction ; or it is used as a substitute for « 
IToun. Hence, 

Prin; — AwcSiary Sentences are distinguished as 
Substantive, 
Adjective^ and 
Adverbial. 
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Def. 49. — ^A Substantive Sentence is used as the Subject 
or the Object of a Sentence ; or as the Object of a Phrase. 




1. * TTiat good men acmetimn 



commit faulU^ cannot hj 
denied" 



learning Y shows lmon^\%) J^^^^ litHeJ g. Much learning sh.ws hoiM 

O^^J lUtU mortals know. 



3. lie refused to tell wAa^ 
caiisea moned kim. 



4. " T^fiat all men are created equals is a self-evident truth " 
6. " Yet Brutus saj's lie wan amMiious." 

Def. 50. — An Adjective Sentence is a Sentence that is 
used as an Adjunct of a Substantive. 



EXAMPLES. 




) 1. "He t/iat getteth unjtdom 
•<. loveth bis own soul." 



)2. Til em that /iOHor >««, I will 
honor. 



that j^honor)(^ me^ 



( I Y speak )3. 

^ ^ ItoldisproverTTfttA 



1 spenk not to disprove 
W/at [that wliichj Brur 
tus spake. 



(^BrutU8)(^ spake x^^"*J 



4. "That life is long which aimoera life's great end.** 
6. "The man of wealth and pride, 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied.** 
I. " Hero I come to toll tP^at Ida know.** 
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Def. 51. — An Adverbial Sentence is a Sentence that is 
used as an Adjunct of a Verh^ a Participle^ an Adjective^ 
or another Adverb. 



(They I kneeled , 1. "They kneeled before tL«f 

_JL> , '^ fought" 

C before) 



( they "C~ fo"gh^ ) 
{ Teachers Y are anxious j ; 



( that ) prove. 

_1 



Teachers are anxious thai 
their tmpilt shoiUd vm- 



( pqpils j[ shonld improve ^ 
C their } 



( base ) ( here J 



8. *• Who is here so base that 
he vxmld he a bondman f* 

Remark. — "Base** dtscribes 
" who ;'* "so** modifies "base ;*' 



/■^ ^tJat ' ) "that he would be a bond- 

^" — j — ^ man** limits "so * 

C he X would be bondman ) 

4. " Where xoeaUh and freedom reign, contentment fails.** 
6. "How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

Wlien fond recollection presents them to view.** 
(J. " These lofty trees wave not less proudly 
That their ancestors moulder beneath them.** 
Ofifi. — A Sentence is sometimes a Logical AfJjjunet of soms Word in a 
Principal Sentence. 



/' j[ Y is possible j 1- It is possible thai we mit 

C that j 



C^^r yi p>i8judge J 

Note. — "That we misjudge** is a Sentence, used to limit the applies 
tion of the Word "if* Hence, the Sentence is an Adjunct of the Word 
It is called a Logical Adjunct because there 19 no Grammatical a ni •• 
tion between the two Sentences 
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RECAPITULATION OF DIAGRAMS. 

1. WOK SENTEXCU. 

... .a Simple Sentence — ^IntransitiTC 

( ^ y( j Example. — " Landscuipe fadezT 

^ v.^- ^ >. a Simple Sentence — Transitire. 

( Master X t»°gh^ X ^"^"^ J Ex— " MaxLer taught Ac/iOoL" 

.a Compound Sentence — ^Intransitive^ 
Ex. — " Lark ascetids and tiny^J* 
.a Compound Sentence — Intransitive 
Ex. " Wealth and/nedout reignT 

-J . .a Compound Sentence — ^Transit! va 
Z^ Ex- — " We beheld mooti and ttaraJ" 

. .a Compound Sentence — Transit! va 
Ex. — " Urn or butt can call breath." 
. .a Compound Sentence — ^Transitive. 
Z) Ex. — ** Liberty and union promote peace 
and Mfety." 

)— . .a Compound Sentence — ^Transitive. 
Ex. — " State cwifonn* and models life/* 
" . .a Compound Sentence — Transitive. 
3 Ex. — " S]^rd unfurU light and wlueU 
course/* 
. .a Compound Sentence — ^Transitive. 
* Wisdom and virtue elevate and 
ennoble man." 
. .a Compoimd Sentence — ^Transitive. 
Ex. — "Youth aiid beauty treads ring 
and shout raptures." 

a Compound Sentence — ^Mixed. 

Ex. **Ile breathes fragrance and sleeps." 

a Compound Sentence — ^Mixed. 

Ex. — " Fruits ripen and yield repasts." 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

. . . .the Principal Sentence. 
I Ex.—" He lovetfi souL" 

, Auxiliary Sentence — Adjective. 
Ex.—" TTiat getteth leisdom." 

.... the Principal Sentence. 
~He ywtll mske') (apology ) Ex. — " He will make apology." 

' ' Auxiliary Sentence — Adjective. 

Ex. — "Jf John lias injured you.** 
I) . .a Sentence having a Phrase for its 

.— -/ .1. A Subject 

_^) diacoiirage^ _youthJ Y.x.—*'Finding fault discourages youth. ' 
-^ a Sentence having a Sentence for 




Ex.- 



Q (J Man )( excliiim8 



Ex. 



its Object 
•* J/a« exclaims, they come," 
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2. PHOAfiES. 

Leadt r — Subsequent 

p I C ppKce j .... a Prepositional Phrase — ^Conipcuud. 

R 2 [„ r ■ ' 1^ 2x. — " III peace and safctv 

■ X 8«tety J -^ -^ - 



L 

[to 



\ V an Infinitive Phrase — Intransitive 

;To [ dream ) Ex.—" To dreani." 

. .an Infinitive Phrase — ^Ti-ansitive. 



rp o I L >,^ . an InfinitiT 

[To [ give X ^^ J Ex.—" To give gifts. 



\ ^ Story J ... .an Independent Phrase — ^Intransitive. 

iberniTol^ E^—'* Story beiiiff done." 



XJ % (^ Boat ^ *^ Independent Phrase — ^Transitive. 

^ — \ " ■ ^Ex. — " Boat fiavitig left wJiar/." [See p. 36.] 

I having \efCf wharf ^ 

"^ « -^ ^ COMPLEX PHRASES. 

. . a Participial Phrase the Object of a 



Of Uga^ 



W 



tyiUningXlime^ Preposition. 

.^ Ex. — Of gaining time. 

1 j Principal Phrase Prepositional, or Infinitive, 

loni bed ) Anxirmry Phrase Prepositional, or Infinitive, 

v-''*' —^7^ — ^r — 5, Ex. — " On bed of sea-Jloioers.^ . 

. .a Participial Phrase, having a Sentence 

for its Subsequent 
Ex. — " Sat/in(7, we will rrpi)/." 
. . . .Adjunct Word — Adjective or Adverb, 
j ... .Compound Adjunct, 

Rem. — 1. With the exception of the last two, the above Diagrams 
are adapted to the Principal Eletnents of a Sentence or of a Phrase. In 
the exercises which follow, these Elements are variously modified oy 
Adjunct Words, Phrases, and Sentences. 

2. The whole Predicate— consisting of one, two, three, four, and 
sometimes five words, is placed in one Diagram — as exhibited on tb« 
following page& 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

88. — Why arc Sentences classified ? See liemnrk. 

How are Sentences classified ? See Priiicipla 

What is an Intransitive Sentence ? See DeC 43. 

May Intransitive Sentences be e?7A^rSimple or Compound ? . .See Obflb 

Make Intransitive Sentences, S'nnple. 

Make " " Cotnpound, 

? ) —What is a Transitive Sentence / See Del 44^ 

Make Transitive Sentences, Simple, 

Make " " Cotnpound. 

What is a Simple Sentence ? See Del 45. 

Make Simple Sentences, Intransitive, 

Make " Transitive, 

What is a Compound Sentence f See De£ 46w 

Make Compoiud Sentences, Intransitive, 

Make " " Transitive. 

40. — ^What are Clauses of a Sentence ? See Def. 46 (6^ 

What Elements in a Sentence may be compounded ? . .See Obs. (1-7 )b 
Make Sentences having compound Subjects. 
Make « " « Predicates. 

Make " •' " Objects. 

How numerous may be the Clauses of a Sentence f 

What is a Mixed Sentence? See Def 46 (<?). 

Make Mixed Sentences — Ist Clause Transitive. 
Make " " 2d Clause Transitive. 

41. — What is a Principal Sentence? See Def 47. 

What is an Auxiliary Sentence i See Def 48. 

What is a Complex Sentence? See Obs, 

Make Compound Sentences. 

42. — What are the offices of Auxiliary Sentences ? See Rem. 

By their offices^how are Auxiliary Sentences d'-'itinguii'/ied?. .See Prin. 

4S. — What is a Substantive Sentence ? See Def 49. 

Make a Substantive Sentence that shiill be Subject of a Prin- 
cipal Sentence. 
Make a Substantive Sentence that shall be Object of a Prin- 
cipal Sentence. 

What is an Adjective Sentence ? See Def 60. 

Make Adjective Sentences. 

44b— What is an Adverbial Sentence? Se« Def 61. 

Make Adverbial Sentence*. 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

Rem. — 1. In the following Exercises, will be found Sentence* of 
every grade — from the most simple to the most complex. The Teachei 
will find exercise for his judgment and discretion in assigning the Sei. 
t4snces to his pupils (for analysis) according to their several '»Apacities 

1. Tlie Teacher will find it interesting and profitable to his Pupils, t» 
Kssign to each, at least one Sentence, to be placed in its appropriate 
Diagram — drawn on the black-board 6a; tempoi'e, or on paper by appoint- 
ment at a previous recitation. 

SIMPLE BENTENCE8. — IfUransitive. 

1. " Now fades ilie glimmering landscape on the sight.''^ 



J^X 



landscape j^ fades ^ 

glimmering KNow; |on j — ^^^^^ ^ 

UheJ 



A Simple Sentence — Intransitive, See De£ 



r--- =■■— • { S: S^ : " ^S5?>--" 



Adjunct j 



Of the Subject^ ("Gli 



" The," a Word. 

"immering," a Word. 



Elements. \ Of the Predi- j "Now," a Word. 

I " On the sight," a Phrase. 



caie^ 







CONSTRUCTION. 




Elements, 




Office, 


Class, 


Now, 


tells 


when " landscape fades," 


Hence, an Adverb. 


Fades, 


tells 


what J' landscape " does^ 


Hence, a Verb. - 


The, 


tells 


what "landscape," 


Hence, an Adjective 


Glimmering, 


telU 


what "landscape," 


Hence, an Adjective 


Landscaf s 


tells 


what "fades," 


Hence, a Noun. 


On the sight. 


tells 


where " landscape fade^ 


Hence, an Ad rerh 
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Other Examples applicable to the tame Diagram, 
2. The Btudioufi pupil seldom fails in his recitation. 
8. The arrogant pedant was quickly banished from the companj. 
4 Such bright examples seldom faii, ultimately, to please. 
fib That brig 'it meteor flashed brilliantly athwart the heaTenSb 
A. The young aspirant ncTer succeeded in his effort. 
'7. Our brightest students are also foremost in their sports. 
ty Let each Pupil make a Sentence adapted to the same Diagram 

ADDrriONAL ExASfPLKB. 

Principal Elements similar — Adjtmds dissimilar. 

8. ** The big tear then startled from his eye." 

9. " Morni's face brightened with gladness." 

10. "His aged eyes look faintly through tears of joy." 
IL "Wecametothehallaof Selma." 

12. ** We sat around the feasts of shells." 

13. '*Fingal rose in his place." 

14. "The sword of Trenmor shook by his side." 

15. " The gray-haired hero mored before." 
6. ** On the pathway of spirits 

She wanders alone." 
«Y. "The song of the wood-dove has died on our shore." 
18. ** And on the stranger's dim and dying eye 

The soft^ sweet pictures of his childhood lie." 
9. "His hair falls round his blushing cheek, in the wreatba «f 
waving light" 

20. "A flood of glory bursts from all the skie&" 

21. "The long, bright days of summer quickly passed." 

22. " The dry leaves whirled in Autunm's rising blast" 
28. "The garden rose may richly bloom. 

In cultured soil and genial air. 
To cloud the light of Fashion's room. 
Or droop in Beauty's midnight hair." 
SS4. " On HoreVs rock the prophet stood, — 

25. The Lord before him passed ; 

26. A hurricane^ in angry mood. 
Swept by him, strong and fast ^ 

i7. The forest fell before its force j 

28. The rocks were shivered in its course , 

29. God was not in the blast" 
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Simple Sentences. — TranMHve, 
1. " 27ie king of shadows hves a shining mark^ 



C 



king 



©I^ 



Shadows 



X 



loves 



T 



mark 



0C 



shining 



? 



A Simple Sentence — Transitive^ See Dt £ 



( The Siibject, "King." 

Principal Elements. \ The Predicate, . . "Loves." 
(The Object, .... "Mark." 



Adjunct 

Elements. 



Of the Subject, 
Of the Predicate, 



I " The," a Word. 



' Of sti^dows," a Phrase, 



iO^.T. m^ * '("A," a Word. 

VOf the Object, jus^i^^g," — ' 



a Word 

Elements, Office. Class, 

The, to tell what "king,** an Adjective. 

King, to tell who " loves mark," a Noun. 

Of shadows, to tell wliat "king,** an Adjective. 

Loves, to tell wluU the king does, a Verb. 

A, to tell what "mark,** an Adjectir^ 

Shining, to tell what "mark," an Adjective 

Mark, to tell what the king "loves^" a Noun. 

Other Examples applicable to the same Diagram. 
2. The science of Geology illustrates many astonishing facts. 
8. A love for study secures our intellectual improvement. 

4. The habit of intemperance produces much lasting misery. 

5. A desire for improvement should possess all our heart<<. 

6. The use of tobacco degrades many good men. 

7. A house on fire presents a melancholy spectacle. 

8. A man of refinement will adopt no disgusting habits. 

|][Sr Let each Pupil make a Sentence for the same Diagrano. 

ADDITIONAL Examples, containing one Stibject, one Predicate, and one Objed 

with or without Adjurusts, 

9. He mixes his words with his echoing shield." 
10. " He seized my hand in silence." 

IJ. "In his youth he may have displayed a different character." 
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1. " Knowledge reaches or may reach every home,^^ 



^ reaches V " N 

Knowledge ] (or) "1 home J 

^JC may reach X y 



PiiiNciPAL Elements. - 



C every ^ 



' The Svhjeci, " Knowledge." 

The \si Predicate, " Reaches." 
The 2c? Predkaie, " May reach." 
The Object, " Home." 



( Of the Subject, 
Adjunct Elements. \ Of the Predicate, , 



{ Of the Object, ..." Every.' 



Additional Sentenceb^ 
Having the Principal Elements similar in canstrueHon. 

2. " By thus acting, toe cherish and improve both** 

8. " Whose patent arm perpetuates existeuce or destrojrib** 

4. "For which we shunned and hated thee before." 

5. " Hope, like a cordial, innocent though strong, 

Man*s heart at once inspirits and serenes." 

6. " Hence every state, to one loved blessing prone, 

Conforms and models life to that alone.** 
7 " When mighty Alfred's piercing soul, 
Pervades and regulates the whole." 

8. " Temperance fortifies and purifies the heart." 

9. " Bright angels viewed with wondering e3'es, 

And hailed the incarnate God." 

10. '* Who does not receive and entertain a polite man with still 

greater cheerfulness f " 

11. "And oft that blessed fancy cheers, 

And bears my heart above." 

12. "That voice of more than Roman eloquence, urged and sustained 

the Declaration of Independence." 
i& "The pewter plate on the dresser, caught and reflected Uie 
flame.* 
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Compound Sbntencbs. — TVansitive. 
1. *' /ti the heginning^ God created the heaven and the earth.^ 








' The Subject, " God." 






The Predicate, " Created." 


Principal Elements. - 


("Heaven'' 






The Objects, \ and 






("Earth." 




'Of the i 


^iTinfiftf 






Adjunct 


Of the Predicate^ . . "In the beginning." 


Elements. " 


Of the 1st Object,.. "The." 




^ Of the 2d Object, .. "The." 




CONSTRUCnOK. 


JSIetnents, 


Office. Glass. 


" In the beginning, 


' tells when [God] "created," Hence, an Adverb. 


"God," 


tells who " created heaven ) tt^„^^ „ t»-^„ 
andearth," \ Hence, a Noun. 


" Created," 


tells what ' Cod" did. Hence, a Verb. 


The, 


tells what " heaven,* Hence, an Adjective. 


Heaven, 


tells what '* God created,'* Hence, a Noun. • 


And, 


joins ** heaven and earth," Hence, a Conjunction. 


The, 


tells wh'tt ^' earth" Hence, an Adjective. 


Earth, 


tells wha 


( " God created," Hence, a Noun. 



Additional Exa>«ples, for the same Diagram. 
2. "William loves his study »nd his play with equal attachment 
8. God, in the creation, has displayed his wisdom and his power. 
4. Men gather the tares and the wheat with equal care. 
6. "We, at all times, seek our honor and our happiness. 

6. Students require of the teacher much instruction and some patience. 

7. Ho educated his daughter and his son at great expense. 



EXERCISES IN ANALYISIS. 
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1. " Can storied urn or animated bust, 

Bach to its mansion call the fleeting breath,. ' 



^ 
{ 



J^ 



bust 



animated j 



Can call 



l°'"'J (to^ 



T 



breath 



maoBton 



y^ 



fleeting 



r l6-^ Subject, " Urn." 

[The Object, 



Adjunct 

Elements. 



0/ the 1st Subject, , 
Of the 2d Subject, 

Of the Predicate, . . 
0/iIie Object, 



"Breath." 

"Storied." 
" Animated." 
"Back" 

" To its mansion." 
'The'^ 
" Fleeting." 



Additional Sentences, 
In which Uie Principal Elements are swiilar, 

2. "Dlurainated reason and regulated liberty shall once more exhibit 
man in the image of his Maker." 
"The hunter's trail apd the dark encconpments startled the wild 
beasts from their lairs." 
4. " Their ncmies^ their years^ spelled by the unlettered muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply." 
6. "Thy praise 

The widows' sighs and orphans' tears embalm." 

6. " Hill and valley echo back their songs." 

7. "Then Strife and Faction rule the day." 

8. " And Pride and Avarice throng the way." 

9. "Loose Revelry and Riot bold, 

In freighted streets their orgies hold." 
10. " Here Art and Commerce, with auspicious reign, 

Once breathed sweet influence on the happy plain." 
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1. " TJx Lord uplifts his awful hand^ 
And chains you to the shored 




Principal Elements, 



Adjunct 
Elements. 



'"The Svhject "Lord." 

The 1st Predicate, . . " Uplifts." 
The 2d Predicate, . . " Chains." 
The 1st Object, "Hand." 

^ The 2d Object, "You." 

Of the SuLject, " The." 

Of the 1st Predicate, 

Of the 2d Predicate, " To the shore.'' 

ofthei5^o^M I u;JJfui» 

^Of the 2d Object, '• 

Additional Examples, 
In which the Principal Elements are similar, 
"He heard the King's command, 

And saw that writing's truth." 
" For misery stole me at my birth. 
And cast me, helpless, on the wild.** 

" That the page nnfolds, 
And spreads us to the gaze of God and men." 
"Now twilight lets her curtain down. 

And pins it with a star." 
" They fulfilled the gi'eat law of labor in the letter, but broke it 

in the spirit" 
"Then weave the chaplet of flowers, and strew the beauties of 

Nature about the grave." 
" He marks, and in heaven's register enrolls 
The rise aid progress of each option there." 
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1. ^^And t/i€ eyes of the shepa^ waxed deadly and chiUy 






deadly ) 

waxed ( C and ) 

chili 3 



Pkincipal ( The Subject " Eyes." 

Elements. ( The Predicate, . " Waxed deadly and chill." 



Adjunct 
Elements. 



( nfih ^ k: * S "The," aWord. 



^^th/t Predicate, 



Note. — ^The words "deadly" and "chill** describe "eyes," and aw 
therefore Adjectives ; but they describe by making (in connection with 
•* waxed") an assertion. Hence they are Adjectives in Predication — ^they 
sonstitute a part of the Predicate. 

ADDrriONAL Sentekceb» 
Having Adjectives or Participles in Predicate, 
2. " Age is dark and unlovely/' 
8. " Bloodless are these limbs and cold." 

4. "Now, therefore, be not grieved nor angry with yourselves." 
6. ** I am perplexed and confounded." 

6. " They became agitated and restless." 

7. "Rude am I in speech, and littte blest 

With the set phrase of peace." 

8. "What bark is plunging raid the billowy strife, 

And dashing madly on to fearful doom." 

9. "The wares of the merchant are spread abroad in the shops, or 

stored in the high-piled warehouses." 
10. "How finely diversified, and how multiplied into many thousand 

distinct exercises, is the attention of God !" 
13 "Contentment is serious but not grave." 
12. "Tha promises of Hope are sweeter than roses in the bud, and 

lar more flattering to expectation." 
18. " For cold and stiff and still are they 

Who wrought thy walls annoy " 
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1. " Time slept onfiowers and lent his glass to hopfS 



Time 



slept ^ 

Q^SlU flowers ^ 



lent 



X 



glass 



Principal 
Elements. 



Adjunct 
Elements. 



Intransitive 
Transitive. 



The Subject, . . " Time/' 

i^'Slep," . 
The Predicates^ \ and 

("Lent," . 
^The Object,, .. ."Glass," 

' Of the Svhject, .... 

Of the 1st Predicate, " On flowers," a Phrase. 

Of the 2c? Predicate^ " To hope," . a Phrase. 
[ Of the Object, "His," : a Word. 



Additional Sentences, adapted to the 9ame Diagram. 
2. We sigh for change, and spend our lives for naught 
8. William goes to school, and pursues his study with zeaL 

4. James stays at home, and spends his time at play. 

5. We shall pass from earth, and yield our homes to others 

6. Fruits ripen in Autumn, and yield us rich repasts. 

Other Complex Sentences, with variable Adjuncts, 

7. " For Spring shall return, and a lover bestow." 

8. " The waves mount up and wash the face of heaven." 

9. "In silence majestic they twinkle on high, 

And draw admiration from every eye." 
10. " Its little joys go out one by one. 

And leave poor man, at length, in perfect night," 
11 "But the black blast blows hard. 

And puffs them wide of hope." 
12. " Wreaths of smoke ascend through the trees, 

And betray the half-hidden cottage." 



EXERCISES IN AKALTSIS. ^ B7 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

1. The Auxiliary Sentences. — Substantivb. 
1. " That all men are created equal is a self-evident trutlu^^ 



( That ) 
( men Y^ are created ^ Y 

\^^ [^ aelf-evident 



Principal 
Elemejsts 



( " That all men ) 
The Subject, < are created > a Sentence 
( equal." ) 

The Predicate i " ^^'" I ^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
ine I^recttcate, . | » Tp^^h." f a Noun. 



( Of the Subject, 
Adjunct Elements. 



Of the Predicate, | !! gekvident." 

Analysis of the AtLxiliary Sentence. 

ADDinoT^iL Complex Sentences, 
Having Substan^i rE Sentences /or their Subjects. 

2. • I can not,' has never accomplished anything." 

3. " * I will try,* has done wonders." 
4 " That friendship is a sacred trust, 

That friends should be sincere and just^ 

That constancy befits them, 
Are observations on the case. 
That savor much of commonplace." 



^ A word mhstitiUcd for the Adverbial Phrase, " [with'] equal [ritjhta].* 
3* 
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1. " But Brutus says he was avibiiious" 

f Brutas J says T C ^^ X^" \ '*"'^^t*<*"s ) 



ANALYSIS. 



Principal 
Elements. 



The Subject, "Brutus," a Word. 

The Predicate, " Says," a Word. 

The Object, . . | " °biSs7" } ^ Sentence. 

Adjunct Elements. — ^None. 



Additional Complex Sentences, 
Hamiig Substantive Sentences for their Objects. 

2. " Go to the raging sea^ and say, * Be still.* " 

5. **But tell not Misery's son that life is fair.** 
4. " * And this to me V he said." 

6. " Caesar cried, * Help me, Cassius, or I sink.* ** 

6. "While man exclaims, *See all things for my use,* 

7. *See man for mine,* replies a pampered goose.** 

8. " * Will you walk into my parlor ?* 

Said a spider to a fly.** 

9. " He knew not that the chieftain lay, 

Unconscious of his son.** 

10. " He shouted but once more aloud, 

* My father 1 must I stay V '* 

11. " We bustle up with unsuccessful speed, 

And in the saddest part cry, * Droll, indeed /* ** 

12. " Then Agrippa said unto Paul, * Almost thou persuadest me to be 

a Christian.*" 

13. "A celebrated writer says, 'Take care of the m/nutes and the 

hours will take care of themselves.* ** 
14 * The little birds, at morning dawn, 

Clothed in warm coats of feather, 
Conclude that they away will roam 

To seek for milder weather.** 
16. "I tcU thee thou art defied.** 



BXEBCIS£S IK ANALYSIS. 
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AuziLiABT Skmtjcnujbb. — Adjsoiiyb. 
1. ^^Bat they that fight for freedom^ undertake 
The noblest cause mankind can have at siaJce^ 




A COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

ANALYSIS of th^ PRCiCIPAL 8ENTENCS. 



Principal 
Elements. 



Adjunct 
Elements. 



( The Subject, . . " They," ) q. , 

\ The Predicate, " Undertake," V m^"3? 
( The Obfect, . . . "Cause.'» ) Transitive. 

0/ the Subjcet, { fo^ fr^^d^^^^^^^ ) ^ Sentence. 
Of the Predicate, 



^Of the Object,.^ 



*^The," a Word. 

"Noblest," a Word. 

"[That] man-) 

kind can have > a Sentence. 



^ at stake," ) 

ANALYSIS of the YOSl AUXILIARY SENTKNCS. 

Adjunct 
Elements. 



Principal 



Adjunct 
Elements, 



( The Predicate, 

) Of the Subject, . . 

) Of the Predicate, . " For freedom," . a Phrase. 

ANALYSIS of the SECOND AUXILIABY SENTENCE. 

( The Subject, . . . "Mankind." 
Elements. < The Predicate, . . " Can have." 
( The Object, . [That] understood. 

I Of the Subject, . . 
OftJie Predicate, . " At stake," a Phrase. 
Oftiic Object, . . . 
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Thu9 analyse and place in the same Diagram the following 
Additional Sentences: 

ft. And students who love to study merit the highest honors whieh 

teachers can give them. 
4. And actions which were founded in justice, produced the good 

results which we had in view. 
6. "But such as seek for truth shall find the richest boon -yhioli 

God to man can give." 
6. " And I who bleed for thee, 

Shall claim the brightest gilt 

Which thou canst yield to me." 
*l. But he who wins at last, 

Shall love the very toils 
Which fortune round him cast. 

THE ADJUNCTS VARY. 

8. " He that walketh uprightly walketh surely." 

9. "There is something in their hearts which passes speeoh." 

10. " He is in the way of life that keepeth instruction." 

11. " I love the bright and glorious sun 

That gives us light and heat," 

12. "I love the pearly drops of dew 

That sparkle 'neath my feet" 
18. ''I love to think of him who made 

These pleasant things for me." 
14 " The boy stood on the burning deck. 

Whence all but him had fled : 

15. The flames that lit the battle's wreck, 

Shone round him o'er the dead." 

16. "I love to hear the little birds 

That carol on the trees." 

17. " Poverty and shame shall be to him that refuseth instruction.* 

18. " Wisdom resteth in the heart of him that hath understanding ' 

19. " Understanding is a well-spring of life to him that hath it" 

20. "But the noblest thing that perished there 

Was that young faithful heart" 

21. Thou hast green laurel leaves that twine 

Into so proud a wreath. 
S2. Thou hast a voice whose thrilling tones 
Can bid each life-pulse beat 
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2S. "Around Sebago's lonely lake 

There lingers not a b**eeze to break 
The mirror which its waters make.** 

24. ** Cold in the dnst this perished heart may lie^ 

But that which warmed it once shall nerer die." 

25. " He that by nsuiy and rmjust gain increaseth his sabatanee^ shall 

gather it for him that will pity the poor." 
|§^ Let the Pupil place Sentence (25) in the subjoined Diagram. 




" Our proper bliss depends on what we blameJ" 



^ bliss V depends ^ 

rwe-Y - Bsar^ wi»:.. J 

A CoMFUEX Sentenck — ^Ths Adziliailt QUALimS A Phra8& 
ElemenU. Offieet, 

•• Our," Adjunct of "bliss." 

"Proper," Adjunct of " bliss." 

"Bliss," Subject of "depends." 

"Depends," Predicate of "bliss." 

" On what we blame," Adjunct of " d^endsL 

"What." -I P^**l Object of "on." 

{ [Which], Object of "blame." 

« We," Subject of "blame." 

Blame," Predicate of "we." 

Additional Ezamfudl 
2. " What thou dost not know thou canst not telL" 
8. "I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke." 
4h "Seek not to know what is improper for theev" 
6. "But here I stand and speak what I do know." 
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Auxiliary Sentences. — ^Adyerbiah 

" And when its yeUow luster smiled 

0*er mountains yet untrod^ 

Mich mother held aloft her child^ 

To bless the bow of God." 



( And 3 




A COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

ANALYSIS of the PRINOIPAL SENTENCE. 

T>«rxr..T« AT (The SuMect, " Mother." ) q- t ^ 

??™™ \ The Pr^icate, . . . "Held." [ ^^^"^P!^ 
IlLEMENTS. I ^j^^ ^^.^^^ .;...." Child." j Transitive. 



Adjunct 

Elements. - 



0/the Subject, . . " Each," ... a Word. 
r " Aloft," a Word, 



" When its yellow 

0/the luster smiled o'er 

Predicate, -l mountains yet un- 

trod,"........., 

"To bless the bow 

of God, 

0/the Object, . . . "Her,". 

Elements, Officet, 

"And," Introduces the Principal Sentence, 

"When its yellow luster smiled ) A^;«««f «^ 4. i,«i j » 

O'er mountains yet untrod," \ ^^J'^'^*^* ""^ ^^^^ 

Each," Adjunct of "mother." 

"Mother," Subject of "held." 

*IIcH" PrediciiU of "mother.* 



a Sentence 
(Adverbial) 

' a Phrase. 
a Word. 
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"Aloft," Adjunct of "hel.L" 

"Her," Adjunct of "chUd." 

"Child," Object of "held." 

"To bleas the bow of God," Adjunct of "held." 

" When," Introduces the Auxiliary Senten^ 

"Its," Adjunct of "luster." 

" Yellow," Adjunct of " luster." 

" Luster," Subject of " smiled." 

"Smiled," Predicate of "luster." 

"O'er mountains jet untrod," Adjunct of "smiled." 

ANALYSIS of the ADJUNCT PHRASES. 

"To," Introduces the Phrase— connects "bless" with "held.-* 

"Bless," Object of "to." 

"ITie," Adjunct of "bow." 

"Bow," Object of "bless." 

-•Of God," Adjunct of "bow." 

"0^" Introduces the Phrase— connects "God" with "bow." 

"God," Object of "ot" 

"O'er," Introduces the Phrase— connects "mountains" with "smiled. 

• Mountains," Object of " o*er." 

"Yet," Adjunct of "mitrod." 

*■ Untrod," Adjunct of " mountains." 

1^^ Thus analyze the following AnnmoNAL Examples. 

& " Wherefore is there a price in the hand of a fool to get wist^om, 

seeing he hath no heart to it" 
8. " Yet do I feel my soul recoil within me, 

As I contemplate the dim gulf of death." 
C " If we have whispered truth, 

Whisper no longer." 
6. " Speak as the tempest does» 

Sterner and stronger." 

6. "Tlie hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be fotmd in the way oi 

righteousness." 

7. "Their advancement in life and in education was such that each 

ought to have been a gentleman." 
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8 " The sweet remembrance of the Just, 

Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust** 
9. " Buty when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his head and smiled." 

10. "There are sumptuous mansions with marble walls^ 

Where fountains play in the perfumed halls." 

11. "The earth hath felt the breath of spring, 

Though yet on her deliverer's wing 
The lingering frosts of winter cling." 

EXAMPLES 
Of SuBSTAKTn% ADJEcnvi!^ ani Adysbbial SEinmroBB. 



*^-V-^^^^ 



CDC 






^^ Let the Pupil name the Sentence below adapted to this Diagram, 
and place it in an exact copy, written on the blackboard. 

1. ** If you would know the deeds of him who chews, 

Enter the house of God, and see the pews." 

2. " The man that dares traduce because he can 

"With safety to himself is not a man." 
8. " And, as I passed by, I heard the complaints '^f the laborers who 
had reaped down his fields, and the cries of the poor whose 
covering he had taken away." 

4. " The time must come when all will have been said that can be 

said to exalt the character of any individual of our race." • 

5. "Mysterious are his ways, whose power 

Brings forth that unexpected hour. 
When minds that never met before, 
Shall meet^ unite, and part no more." 

6. " My heart is awed within me when I think 

Of ftie great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round mc." 
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t. *'Wheii we consider carefully what appeals to oar minds, and- 
exercise upon it our own reason — ^taking into re8})cctful con 
eideration what others say upon it — and then come to a conclu- 
sion of our own, we act as intelligent beings.*' 

& ''Before we passionately desire what another enjoys, we should 
examine into the happiness of its possessor." 

9. ** With what loud applause didst thou beat heaven with blessing 
Bolingbroke, before he was what thou wouldst have him be f 

PBOMISOUOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. "The troubled ocean feels his steps» as he strides from wave to 

wave." 

2. ** Beneath the spear of Cathmar rose that voice which awakes the 

bards." 
8. ** As they sat down, one said to his friend oh his rights * We shall 

soon see who is who.' " 
4. " He sunk to sleep, 

With all the nameless shapes that haunt the deep.'' 
6. " Go to the mat where sqtudid Want reelmea," 

6. •* Go to the shade obscure where Merit piiiea," 

7. " Abide with him to/torn Penuri/'a charms control, 

And bind the rising yearnings of his soulj" 

8. " Survey his sleepless couch, and standing there, 

Tell the poor pallid wretch that life is fair,** 

9. ** It must be sweet in childhood to give back 

The spirit to its Maker, ere the heart 
Has grown familiar with the ways of sin." 

10. " Wheresoe'er our best affections dwell. 
And strike a healthful rooty is happiness." 

11. "A man of refinement never hca recourse to proverbs and vulgar 

aphorisms." 

12. ''Across the ocean came a pilgrim bark.** 

18. The bark of the trunk of the white oak is frequently variegatea 

with large spots. 
14. The wood of the young stocks is very elastic, and is sufceptiUe of 

minute divisions. 
16. The floieers jnU forth in the month of May." 
16 '* Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o'er a slumbering world." 
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1*7. "Vulgarism in langaago is a distinguishing characteristio of bad 
company and a bad education." 

18. "The iijood of the silver fir is not much used as timber.** 

19. "The hemlock spruce is not much esteemed for timber.** 

20. " Milton*s learning has all the effect of intuition.** 

21. " His imagination has the force of nature." 

22. " Heaven, from all creatures, hides the book of fate .** 
28. " And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man w/u> was blind." 

24. " If a noble squire had conducted himself well, during the period 

of his service, the honor of knighthood was generally conferred 
upon him at the age of twenty.** 

25. " Another bright day*s sunset bathes the hills 

That gird Samaria." 

26. " One glance of wonder, as we pass, deserve 

The books of Time.** 

27. "A fretful temper will divide 

The choicest knot that may be tied. 
By ceaseless, sharp corrosion. 

28. A temper, passionate and fierce, 
May suddenly your joys disperse 

At one immense explosion.** 

29. " But no mere human work or character is perfect.** 

80. " The profoundest depths of man's intellect can be fathomed," 
31. " In the loftiest flights of his imagination, he can be followed.** 

82. " None of his richest mines, are inexhaustible." 

83. "Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty 

works were done, because they repented not.'* 
&4. " That secrets are a sacred trusty 

That friends should be sincere and just^ 

That constancy befits them — 
Are observations on the case, 
Tliat savor much of conmionplace, 
86. And all the world admits them." 

86 " The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to condense his senti- 

ments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all that study 
might produce, or chance supply.** 

87 " Dryden often surpasses expectation — 

88 Pope never falls below it." 

89 * Dryden is read with frequent astonishment— 
40. Pope, with perpetual delight" 
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Reic. — ^For the encouragemeDt of Pupils 'who may not be able pro* 
perly to analyze the more difEcnlt of the preceding Sentences, the 
following Exercises are simplified : — 

1. The Pi'incipal Elements of the Principal Sentences are printec* in 

SMALL capitals; 

2. The Principal Elements of the Auxiliary Sentences are piinted in 
Ttalw Letters ; 

8. The letters in the margin refer to the appropriate Diagraiis on 
page 46 ; 

4. The fortM and the offices of the Phrases are indicated by appi» 
priate referencesi 

Ths Amkrioan FLAa — J, R. Drake, 

R When Freedom^ from her mountain heightk*5 
Unfurled her standard to the air,*6 
L L She tobe the azure robe of night)*a 

And BET the stabs of glory*a there ; 
& L She mingled with the gorgeous dye8*6 
The milky baldric of the skies, *a 
And STRIPED its pure celestial white 
With streakings*6 of the morning light ;*a 
Then, from his mansion.*6 in the sun,*6 
8. L She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And GAVE into his mighty hand*6 
The SYMBOL of her chosen land.*a 

Majestic monarch of the cloud, *a « 

R Who reai'st aloft thy regal form. 
To hear the tempest-trumpings loud, f ft 

And see the lightning lancesf 6 driyen,f6 
A When strike the warriors of the storm, *o 
A And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven,*tf 

A. Child of the Sun,»a to thee*6 *ti8 giyen. 

To guard the bannerf c of the free,*a 
To hoverf c in the sulphur 8moke,*6 
To ward away the battle-stroke, fc 
And bid its blendingsf c shine afarf 6, 
Like rainbows*6 on the cloud*6 of war,*« 
The harbinger of victory. *a 
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6. A. Flag of the braye,*a thy folds shall flt 
The sign of hope and triumph, *a high. 
A. When speaks the signal trumpet-tone, 

A. And the long line comes gleaming on 

B. (Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet^ 
Has dimmed the glist'ning bayonet), 

t, M.* Each soldier's etb shall brightly tubv 
A- To where thy m£teor-glories bum*b 
A. And, as his springing steps advance, 

Catoh war and vengbangb from the glance ;* 
R And, when the cannon^motUhings lond 

Heave, in wild wreaths, *6 the battle-sJiroud, 
GL And gory sainrea rise and fall. 

Like shoots*6 of flame*a on midnight's pall \*l 
1, A. There shall thy yiotobtglances glow ; 
8b A. And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
A. Each gallant arm*6 that strikes below 
That loyely messenger*6 of death«*a 

Flag of the seas,*a on ocean's waYe,*6 
9. A. Thy STARS shall OLrrrER o'er the brave ;*6 
A- "When death, careering on the gale,*6 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail,*6 
A. And frightened vaaves rush wildly back; 

Before the broadside's reeling rack,*6 
lOi (X The dying wanderer of the sea*a 

Shall look at once*6 to heaven and the€^*6 

And SMILE to see thy splendorsf 6 flyf 6 

In triumph *6 o'er his closing eye.*6 

Flag of the free heart's only home,*a 

By angel-hands*6 to valor*6 given, 
Thy STARS HAVE LIT the welkin dome, 

And all thy hubs were born in heaven :*t 
For ever*6 float that standard sheet I 

Where breathes the foe but falls before Of. 6 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet,*6 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us f *6 

* Prepositional Phrase. t Infinitive Phrase. 

a Adjective Phrase. b Adverbial Phrase. e Independent Phrase. 



11. 


R 


12. 


A. 


18. 


B. 


14. 


A. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Rkhabk 1. — ^In "Past L we haye considered by analyoM, 

1. The Structure of Sentences and of I^raseSb 

2. The Element$ which compose a Sentence or a Phrase. 
8. The CUusificatum of Sentences and of Phrases. 

4. The Analyna of Sentences — Proximate and UUbnaU, 
Rem. 2. — In onr progress through Pabt L we have seen, 

1. That the Froximctte Analysh of a Sentence consists in resolving 

it into its immediate Constituent Elements, 

2. That the Ultimate Analysis of a Sentence consists in reducing 

its Proximate Elements to the Wosds which compose them. 
RxM. 8. — ^We have next to consider the history of Wokds — considered 
as ultimate Elements of Sentences — ^including 

1. Their Formation, I 8. Their Classificationa, 

2. Their Functions, I 4^ Their Modifications, 

Prin. — The Science of Language embraces, 

L Orthography — ^which treats of the Structurt 
and Form of Words. 

2. Etymology — ^which treats of the Classification 
and Modification of Words. 

S. Syntax — which treats of the Relation and mu- 
tual Dependence of Words. 

4. Prosody — which treats of the Arrangement and 

Utterance of Words. 

RmL — ^A true system of Analysis requires that the Functions of Words 
be discussed previous to the consideration of their Elements. Hence we 
have placed Ortuoge,u»hy in the Appeadix to this Work. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND MODIFICATION OF WORDS. 

Prin. — Words are distinguished by their Forms and 
by their Uses. 

L The Forms of Words. 

Prin. — By their ybrms, Words are distinguished as 
Radical or Derivative^ 
Simple or Gomjyound, 

Def. 52. — A Radical Word is a word that does noi 
derive its original from another word in the same Ian 
guage. 

Examples. — Sun — cloud — ^rose — friend — chief— swift— just — selL 

Def. 53. — A Derivative Word is a word derived from a 
Radical by prefixing or adding one or more letters to it. 

Examples. — Sunny — swiftly— cloudy — sinful — selling — ^unconscious — 
roseate — ^friendly— justify— chieftain. 

Obs. — A Word that is Radical in the English language, may be a 
Derivative in the language from which it comes. 

Examples. — Conscience— optics — algebra — ^philosophy — signify. 

Def. 54. — A Simple Word is a word that is used sepa- 
rately from another word. 

Examples. — Have — brightly — freedom — parlor — music — »*ndy — 
times — patience — loved — cottage — peace — cold- 

Def. 55. — A Compound Word is a word that is made 
of two or more words combined. 

Examples. — Star-light — ^household-words — ru&e-bud — steam-ene^ine — 
pencil-case — never the-less — moon-beam — rail-road. 

Cos.- The parts of a Compound Word are printed as one word with- 
out space between them, or they are joined by a short horizontal line (-) 
calle d a hyphen. 

Examples {toithout the hyphen.) — Overlay — ^underwrite — withstand — 
sometimes — nevertheless. 
" {with the hyphen) — Hour-glass — warm-hearted — ^|iraiB0-AV *rtliv; 
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Prin. — The Parts of a Compound Word »cr Jhe Basis 
and the Adjunct. 

Def. 56. — The Basis of a Comptund Word, is the 
Principal Element in the word. 

Examples.- Race-Aor^ — horserace — hour-gloiB — fatherAnAxw — 
<eryea9i<-at-arm»— au^de-camp. 

Def. 57. — ^The Adjunct of a Compound Word is the 
l^art that limits or modifies the Basis. 

Examples. — TSoc^^horse — Horse-race — Bbur-glaaa — father-«it-/ai0 — 
lack-o*-lantem — aid-de-camp, 

Obs. — ^The Adjunct of a Word may be one Word or a Phrase, 
EzAMPLKB. — One Word, — ^ifan-stealer — ra^^-horse — book-maker. 

A Phraae. — ^Father-t»-/ato — aid-de<amp — wil\-o*-the-vfUp, 
Rem. — Derivative and Cotnpound Words have this distinction, viz. : 
Compound Words consist of ttoo or mure complete Words ; whereas. 
Derivative Words consist ol one Word with Letters or Particles prefixed 
or attached. These Particles are called Prkfdub and SuFFixs9b 

Def. 58. — A Prefix is one or more Letters placed be- 
fore a Eadical to form a Derivative Word. 

Examples. — Rdorm — (degrade — overlook — wncfertake — tnvolye — 
ofeolve — elect— peifect 

Def. 59. — A Suffix is one or more letters added to a 
Word to make it Derivative. 

Examples. — ^FormiM*; — gradee^ — ^home/y — goodness. 

Rem. — ^Words may liave more than one Prefix or Suffix. Hence, 

Prin.— Prefixes and Suffixes are distinguished aa /SEm- 
pfe or Compound. 



-KXk-uvtJ^ or SDCFUk 



Prefixes, 



AhsoUe, 


Compose, 


FormtH^r, 


Dissolve, 


Depose, 


Formation, 


Resolve, 


Repose, 


Dangerous, 


Z^dform, 


^«take, 


CJoina//e, 


Inform, 


Overtake, 


Goodueas, 


Uniform, 


Undertake, 


Bigotry, 



Suffixes. 

Taken, 



Verbose, 

Rudely, 

Hope/iiZ, 

Consular, 

Xiaiiihkiik 
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Prefixei. 
Re am stract^ 
Mis con ceive, 
In cc: berent) 

Un pre tending, 
Ir re vocable, 
Im per forated. 



J^ductn^, 

Di86o\yedt 

Conformable, 

Reconciliation, 

Transnbstantiation, 

Indissoluble. 



SvffixeM. 
Lone li neu 
Migbt i ly. 
Fear less nesi^ 

Rigbt ful ly 
Form at ion. 
Modi fi cation. 

Prefixes and Suffixes, 

^5nega/ton, 

C^onfinemen/, 

Substantia], 

Unconditionally, 

Disseminating, 

Conformability. 



Prin. — The Radicals of Derivative Words are 
Separable or Inseparable. 

Def. 60. — A Separable Radical constitutes a perfeei 
Word, without its Prefixes or SuflSxes. ' 



Refoim, 
Deform, 
Inform, 
Conform, 



Form. 



Adjoin, 
Conjoin, 
Enjoin, 
Unjoin, 



Join, 



Def. 61. — An Inseparable Radical is not used as a 
distinct word in the language without the aid of its 
Prefixes or Suflixes. 



EXAMPLES. 



Collect^ 
Delectable^ 
Election, 
Recollecting, 



leeU 



Advert» 

Convertable, 

Diverting, 

Inversion, 

Undiverted, 



I 



vert. 



Note. — For an extended list of Prefixes and Suffixes, see ' 
of Wordf* in the Appendix. 



Derivation 
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n. The Uses of "Words. 

Prin. — By their twes, Words are distinguislied as 

1. Nouns^ \ 

2. Pronouns^ > Principal Elements in Sentences. 

3. Verhe, ) 



" Attendant Elements. 



6. Prepositions^ 

7. Conjunctions^ 

8. Exclamations^ 

9. Words of Euphxmy^ 



Def. 62. — A Noun is a Word used as the Name of a 
Ix ng, a place, or a thing. 

Examples. — "The Kiiig of Shadows loves a shining mark" 
Obs. 1. — Nouns are names of 

1. Material things, as — Man — book — house — apples, 

2. Ideas or things not material, as — Mind — hope — desire — aversi&n 

— retnorse—joy. 
Obs. — ^Let the Pupil be careful here to distinguish a name from tli'e 
thing named ; and remember that the name is the Noun, Thus, a house is 
a thing — the nxime of that thing is a Noun, 
I 

CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

RiDCAKK. — Some Nouns are appropriated to individual persons or 
places, or to things personified ; others are general in their application, 
being used to designate classes or sorts. Hence, 

Prin. — ^Nouns are distinguished as 

Proper and Common. 
Def. 63.— a Proper Noun is a name appropriated to an 
individual person or place, or to a thing personified. 

Examples.— William— Boston— Iludsonr— Oregon, 

" And old Evperien4ie learns too late 
That all is vanity b«low " 

4 
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Def. 64. —A Common Noun is a name used to de^signate 
one or m6re of a class or sort of beings or things. 

Examples. — Man — ^book — conscience — feeling — ^landscape. 
" Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sights* 

Obs. 1. — ^A Common Noun is a name by which the individuality oj a 
being or thing is designated; but, in addition to this Office, some Nouns 
are the names of qualitin, 

Def. 65. — An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality 
of a thing, and not of the Substance. 

Examples. — Goodness — meekness — impracticability. 

" These all, in sweet con/Vmon, sought the shade." 

Def. 66. — A Collective Noun is a Noun appropriated to 
many individuals in one term. 

Examples. — Committee — assembly — army — tribe — clan — multitude. 
" The village master taught his little school" 

Def. 67. — A Verbal Noun is a Noun derived from a 
Verb; being in form, a Participle — ^in office, a Sub- 
stantive. 

Examples. — ^Beginning — gatherings — spelling — joining. 

"In the beginning^ God created the heaven and the* earth." 
Obs. 1. — ^The Classification of Nouns as Cormnon and Proper^ is one 
rather of curiosity than of practical utility in the Science of Language. 

Obs. 2. — A Word is known to be a Noun, 
1st. By its being a Name, 
2d. By its performing a Stibstantive office, 

Obs. 8. — ^A Substantive may be, 
1. The Subject of a Sentence. 
8. The Ol^ect of a Sentence or of a Phrase. 
8. A Name or an Equivalent., independent in construction. 
But, 

Obs. 4. — ^A Substantive office may be performed by Words^ by PAroMt, 
lud by Scnienus, 
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1. By Words, Nouns. — Patd the Apostle wrote an Eyi*t1e to Timothy, 

PaoNouxa. — Was it you that introduced me to himf 

2. By Fhrasex. — " Taking a madmafCt twr^rd, to prevent his doing 

mischief, can not be regarded as robbing himj* 
8. By Sentences. — "That all men are created equal, is s lel^Tidcnt 
truth." 
** But Brutus says, he wa* ambitiou*.* 
' ^rhere is no question as to which mMst yvld,* 
Hence, 
Ob& 5. — A Noun is generally Substantive, Bat a Word eommoDlj 
vsed as a Noun may become, 

1. An Adjective; as. An iron fence — gold lea£ 

2. An Adverb ; as, Go home and come back. 

3. A Verb ; as, " But if you mouth it." 

Obs. 6. — ^A Substantive office is sometimes performed by words eom- 
^y only used, 

1. As Adjectives — "The good alone are great" 

"Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give. 
Nor, murm'ring, take the little I receive." — JDrgden, 

2. Aa Adverbs — 

" Tis Heaven itself that points out an hrreaJier.^^Addisor^ 
8. As Conjunctions — 

"Your if is the only peace-maker; much virtue is in t/I" 

Shakspeare^ 
4k As an Exclamation — 

« With hark and vJuwp and w«ld haUoo.^'SeoiL 

MODIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

EzM.— Some Nouns and Pronoims, by their form, by their position in 
4. Seatence, or by their obvious uses, indicate — 

1. The sex — as male or female, or neither. 

2. The speaker, the being addressed, or the being or thing 

spoken o£ 

8. The number of beings or things— «» one or more. 

4. The condUion^ with regard to other Word, in the Sentence; ^ 
(1.) The Suhjeet of a Sentence. 
(2.) The Object of a Sentence or ^^""^ 
(3.) Independent in eonstrucUon. Henci^ 
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PfiiN. — Nouns are modified by OendcTj Person^ Number 
and Case, 

GENDER. 

Def. 68. — Gender is the modification of such Nouns 
and Pronouns as, by their form, distinguish the sex. 

Def. 69. — Nouns and Pronouns that indicate Males are 
of the Masculine Gender. 

Examples. — ^Man — lion— ox — David — .John. 

Def. 70. — Nouns and Pronouns indicating Females are 
of the Feminine Gender. 

Examples. — "Woman — lioness^-cow — ^DoUie — Jane. 

Def. 71. — Nouns and Pronouns that do not indicate ' 
the sex, are said to be of the Neuter Gender. 

Examples. — Book — pen — ^table — star — planet. 

Obs. 1. — Strict propriety will allow the names of animals onlij to' be 
modified by Gender. « 

Obs. 2. — Young animals and infants are not always distinguished by 
Gender ; as, " Mary*s kitten is very playful — it is quite a pet with the 
whole family." 

" Calm as an infant as it sweetly sleeps." 

Obs. 3. — ^Things personified are often represented by Pronouns of the 
Masculine or the Feminine Gender. 

Examples. — 1. "Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide." 

2. " Time slept on flowers, and lent hix glass to Hope." 

3. " For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass'd." 
Obs. 4. — Many Nouns which denote the office or condition of persona, 
tnd some others, are not distinguished by Gender. 

Examples. — ^Parent — cousin — friend — ^neighbor — teacher. 

Obs. 5. — ^Whenever Words are used which include both Males and 
Females, without having a direct referenoe to the sex, the Word appro- 
prml4vl to males is commonly em*)loyed. 
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EzAXPLEB. — 1. "The proper stndy of mankind is tJiam/' 

2. "There is no flesh in man^a obdmate hearts 
It does not feel for man.'* 
But to this r^e tZiere are exceptions ; as, geese, ducks. 

Pkin. — The Gender of Nouns is determined, 
1. By the termination ; as, 



Ma8c 


Fern. 


Mase. 


Fern. 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Patron, 


Patronesa. 


Administrator, 


Administratrix 


Prince, 


Princess. 


Author, 


Authoress. 


Protector, 


Protectress. 


Governor, 


Governess. 


Shepherd, 


Shepherdesi 


Heir, 


Heiress. 


Songster, 


Songstress. 


Host^ 


Hostess. 


Tiger, 


Tigress. 


Hero, 


Heroine. 


Tutor, 


Tutoress. 


Jew, 


Jewesa 


Tailor, 


Tailoresa. 


Lion, 


Lioness. 


Widower 


Widow. 


2. By different Words; as, 




Mase. 


Fan, 


Mate. 


Fern. 


Bachelor, 


Maid. 


Husband, 


Wife. 


Beau, 


BeUe. 


King, 


Queen. 


Boy, 


GirL 


Lad, 


Lass. 


Brother, 


Sister. 


Lord, 


Lady. 


Drake, 


Duck. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Father, 


Mother. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Friar, 


Nun. 


Nephew, 


Niece. 


8. By pre 


fixing or affixir 


Iff Other Words 


; as, 



Mate, Fenu 

Man-servant^ Maid-servant. 

He-goat, She-goat. 

Cock-sparrow, Hen-sparrow. 

Landlord. Landlady. 

Gentieman. Gentlewoman. 

Nonc-In the English language, less importance is attached to the 
lender of Nouns than in the Latin, Greek, and otlxer languages-tbe 
relation of Words in Sentences depending more upon portion and \««| 
upon the terminations. Hence, in parsing Kouns and ^ro^^^;^.^ ^^^ 
Gender need not be mentioned, unless they are obviously MascuUne ot 
iTeminine. 
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PERSON. 

Rkm. — ^All Nouns are the Names of 

1. The person speaking. 

2. The persons or things addressed. Or, 

8. The persons or things spoken o£ Henee^ 

Prin. — Nouns and Pronouns are of the 

First Person, Second Person, or Third Person. 

Def. 72. — The name of the speaker or writer is of the 
First Person, 

Examples. — *' 1^ John^ saw these things." " We Athenians are in 
fault" 

Def. 73. — The name of a person or thing addressed i* 
of the Second Person, 

Example. — " Father^ thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns ; thou 

Didst weave this verdant roo£" 

Def. 74. — The name of the person or thing spokeix 
of is of the Third Person, 

Examples. — "The hero hath departed." " Hotwr guides his footsteps,^ 

NUMBER. 
Rem. — Nouns by their form denote individuality or plurality. Henoe, 
Prin. — Nouns are distinguished as 
Singular and Plural, 

Def. 75. — ^Nouns denoting but one are of the 

Singular Number, 
Examples. — Man — ^boy — ^pen — ^book — ^mouse — ox. 

Def. 76. — ^Nouns denoting more than one are of the 
Plural Number, 

Examples. — ^Men — boys — ^pens — ^books — mice— oxen. 

Obs. 1. — ^Tlie Number of a Noun is usually determined by its /ona 
The Plural of most Nouns differs from the Singular by baviug an nd- 
ditianal «. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Singular. — Act, Egg, Book, Mastifl^ Pen, CUair. 
Plural. — ^ActS; Eggs, Books, Mastiffs, Pens^ Chain. 

Obs. 2. — ^But a Noun whose Singular form ends in s, ««, «A, 2, ch {toh\ 
and some Nouns in o and y, form the Plural by the addition of m. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singtdar.^—GaSj hynis. Church, Lash, Glass, Hero 
Plural. — Gases, Lynxes^ Churches, Lashes, Glasses, Heroes 

Obs. 8. — F final, after a Consonant^ is changed into ie (the original 
orthography), and s is added. 

EXAMPLES. 



Singular. — Lady, 


Folly, 


Quality, 


City. 


OW/on?i.— Ladie, 


FoUie, 


Qualitie, 


Citie. 


P/wra/.— Toadies, 


FoUies, 


Qualities, 


Cities. 



Exception. — But Proper Nouns in y commonly form the Plurals by 
adding s to the y ; as, the two Livya — the Tullys. 

Obs. 4. — In the following Nouns, / final is changed into v, and the 
usual termination for the Plural is added : 



Sing. 


Plural 


Sing. PlurcU. 


Beet; 


Beeves. 


Sel^ Selves. 


Calf, 


Calves. 


Shel^ Shelves. 


Flf, 


Elvee. 


Shea^ Sheaves. 


Half 


Halves. 


Thie^ Tliieves. 


Lea^ 


Leaves. 


Wolf, Wolves. 


Loa^ 


Loaves. 






Other Nouns in/ form t 


.heir Plurals regularly. 



Obs. 5. — ^But- most Nouns ending in fs are changed into ims. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular. — ^Enife, Life, Wife, 

Plural. — ^Knives, Lives, Wives. 

Ob& 9. —Many Nouns form their Plurals irregularly. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular.— 'U&n, Child, Foot^ Ox, Mouse. 

Plural. — Men, Children, Feet, Oxen, Mice. 
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Obs. 7. — In most Compound "Words, the ^a«» only is varied tc forw 
the Plural, if its Adjunct Word precedes^ or its Adjunct Phrase folljws. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular, — ^Fellow-servant^ Ink-stand, Race-horse, Camp-meeting. 
Plural, — ^Fellow-servants, Ink-stands, Race-horses, Camp-meetinjpi 
Singtdar. — ^Father-in-law, Aid-de-Camp. 
PlardL — ^Fathers-in-law, Aides-de-Camp. 

Obs. 8. — ^But, if the Adjunct Word fdlam the basis, the Plural termias 
tion is commonly attached to the Adjunct. 

EXAMPL1S. 

Singular. — Arm-full, Camera-Obscura, Ignis-fatuus. 
Plural. — Arm-fulls, Camera-Obscuras, Ignis-fatuuses. 

Obs. 9. — In forming the Plural of Nouns having titles prefixed or 
annexed, custom is not uniform. 

There seems to be a propriety in regarding a natne and its title as s 
Compound Noun ; as, Jonathan Edwards, John Smith, Miss Bowen, 

If, then, it is decided which part of the 'Compound Word — the Name 
or the 7'itle — ^is to be regarded as the basis, and which the Adjunct^ the 
Plural termination should be attached as directed in Obs. 7 and 8, above. 
Thus, Miss Bowen and her sister, two ladies unmarried, are Misses. 
" I called to see the Misses Botoen." 

" We purchase goods of the Messrs. Barber." Here the titles eonsti • 
tute the bases, the names, the Adjuncts. 

Again : Patterson the father and Patterson the son are two Pattersons. 
They are both doctors. If we speak of them as m^n, we make the Name 
the basis and the Title as Adjunct ; thus, " I visited the two Doctor Pat 
tersons.'' But if we speak of them as Doctors, we make the 2%tle th« 
basiS) and pluralize it: thus, "We employed Doctors J. <& A. Patterson.' 

Obs. 10. — Some Nouns have no Plurals. 

EzAMFLEs. — Wh eat — silver — ^gold — iron — gratitude. 

Obs. 11.— Some Nouns have no Singular. 

ExAMPLBS. — ^Tongs — embers — vespers — ^literati — scissors. 

Obs. 12. — Some Nouns have the same Form in both Numbers. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular. — ^Apparatus, News, Wages, Sheep, Vernun. 
Plwal. — ^Apparatus, News, Wages»- Sheep, Vemiii. 
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Obs. 13. — Some Nomu^ haTing a Singolar form, an laed in a Floral 

sense. 

Examples. — Horse — foot — caTaliy — cannon — saT. One thoxHanO 
horse and two thousand /oof — ^five hundred cacaJry — ^fifty cannon — twenty 
9aU of the line — and, for snppliea^ fiye hundred head of cattle. 

Obs. 14. — Some Nouns, having no Plural form to indicate Ninnbei; 
receive a Plural Termination to indicate different Species. 

Examples. — Wines. — " Most wines contain over twenty per cent^ of 
alcohoL" Tea. — ''The teas of the Nankin Company are all good.** 

Obs. 15. — Many Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Nouns used in English ccm- 
position, retain their original Plurals. Commonly the terminations mtn^ 
us, and on, of the Singular, are changed into a, for the Plural ; x into ee$^ 
and M into es. exampld. 

Singular. — Datum, Genus, Criterion, Index, Axis, 

PlwraL — ^Data, Genera, Criteria^ Indices, Axe& 

Note. — For other examples of Number, see Appendix, Note CL 

EXERCISES IN GENDER, PERSON, AND NUMBER. 

1^" Let the Class give, Ist^ the Gender — 2d, the Person — 3d, the 
Number of each of the following Names — always giving a reasor for the 
modification, by repeating the Definitions. 

"William, Boy, Town, Army, 

Ganges, Girl, County, Data, 

Andea^ Aunt, Troy, Index, 

Cuba, Cousin, City, Question. 

|§^ Let Sentences be made, in which the following Words shall be in 
the Second Person. 

MODEL. 

** Father, thy hand hath reared this yenerable colimm." 

Father, Stars, Thou, Heralds, 

Mother, Hills, You, Messen gen^ 

Sun, Riyers, Ye, Walls, 

Earth, Woods, Men, Floods. 

tSri^t other Sentences be made, haying the same Words in the 
Third Person, after the following 

MODEL. 

"My Father made them alL* 
4* 
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pSS^ Let the following Singular Nouns be changed to their Pluralo, 
uid placed in Sentences, always giving the Rule for the change ol 
Sxunher, 



Boy, 


Motto, 


Fox, 


Ox, 


Son-in-law, 


Father, 


Hero, 


Stafl^ 


Pea, 


Spoon-full, 


Man, 


Knife, 


Goose, 


Ba&is» 


Cousin-german, 


Child, 


Hoot 


Mouse, 


Stratum, 


Knight-errant 



MODEU 

" The hoyt have accomplished their tasks.** 

tSr Let the Gender and Number of the following Nouns be changeU 
ind placed in Sentences. 

Man, Bachelor, Brother, Poetess, 

Boys, Lionessi Sons, Prince, 

Uncles, Geese, Sister, Tutor, 

Cousin, Cow, Maid, Widower. 

MODELS. 

''Two toomen shall be grinding at the milL** 
"And the widows of Asher are loud in their waiL" 



CASE. 

Bkm. — All Nouns and Pronouns are used, 

1. As the Subject of a Sentence. 

2. As a Definitive of some other Noun. 

8. As the Object of an action or relation, or 
4. Independent of other Words in the Sentence. 

Rem. 2. — ^These diflferent conditions of Nouns suggest their modifica- 
aons in regard to Case; for Caae^ in Grammar, means condition, Hence^ 

Prin. — Nouns are distinguished as being in the 



Nominative Case^ 
Possessive Case^ 



Objective Case, 
Independent Case, 



Obs. — In the Latin, Greek, German, and many other languages, the 
Oases of Nouns are determined by tJieir terminations. But, as English 
^Tonns have no inflections, except to form Adjuncts^ the Cases are deter 
Qiiu'jd <yidy by the offices of Nouns in Sentences. Hence, 
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Def. 77. — A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject 
of a Sentence, is in the Norainative Case, 

ExAHPLEs. — Animals run — Jo^inoixwi wood — Rexo\rce8ATe developed 

"The King of Shadows loves a shining mark." 
Obs. 1 — ^Tlie Subject of a Sentence may t« a Noun, Pronoun, PhraM, 
•r Sentence. 

EXAMPLES 

1. A Noun,-^ Virtue secures happiness. 

2. A Pronoun. — " He plants his footsteps in the sea." 

8. A Phrase, — " To he able to read well, is a valuable accomplishn ent* 
4. A SetUeiice. — Ttiat good men sometimes commit faults, can net be 

denied. 
Obs 2. — In Example (1), *^Virtu^ is the Subject of the Sentence; 
hence it is in the " cotidition" of the Nominative. 

Def. 78. — A Noun or a Pronoun varied in its orthogra- 
phy, SO that it may indicate a relation of possession, is in 
the Possessive Case. 

Obs. 1. — ^The Possessive is fonned by adding an apostrophe and s to 
the Nominative. 

EXAMPLES. 

Nominative. — Man, Boy, World, George. 

Possessive. — Man's, Boy's, World's, George's. 
" I would not yield to be your house's guest" — Shakspeare. 

Obs. 2. — In a few Words, ending in the Singular, with the sound of s 
•r of c soft, the additional s is omitted for euphony. 

Examples. — " For conscience' sake." — " Festus came into Felix' roonL" 
Obs. 3. — ^Most Plural Noims ending in «; add the apostrophe onjy. 

EXAMPLES. 

Nominative. — Horses, Eagles» Foxes. 

Possessive. — Horses', Eagles', Foxes*. 

•* Then shall man's pride and dullness comprehend 
His action*s, passion\ beitig's, use and end." — Pope. 

Obs. 4. — ^Tlie term Possessive Case is applied to Nouns and Pronours, 
to indicate a peculiar variation of Words in respect of form; and, 
because this form commonly indicates a relation of potisession, it is termed 
Possessive Case But» 
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Obs. 6. — ^The Possessive Case does not always indicate " possession « 
ownership." 

Children's shoes. — Here the word " children's" dees not imply ownei 
•hip. It simply specifies " shoes" as to size. 

Small shoes. — Here "small" specifies "shoes" in a similar manner 
** Small" and " children's" performing similar offices, are similar in theii 
etymology. "Small" is an Adjective — " Children's" js an Adjective. 

Obs. 6. — A System of Grammar, having its foundation in the doctrine 
that Words and other Elements of Sentences are to be classified (xccording 
to then offices — and that is the proper criterion — must class Possessivt 
Nouns and Pronouns as Adjectives. 

Note the Exceptions to this Proposition, Obs. 9, below. 

Obs. 7. — Words commonly used as Nouns and Pronouns becomt 
Adjectives whenever tfieir principal office is to limit or describe beings on 
things ; and they may have tlie form of the Nominative^ the Possessive^ 
or the Objective Case. 

EXAMPLES. 

Nominative Form. — A gold pen — a he goat 
Possessive Form. — WisdonCs w&jb — thine enemy — my sell 
Objective Form — A gold pen — silver steel — them selves. 
Obs. 8. — When such Words are not used as Adjuncts, they are /5i*ft- 
stantives, and are found to be in some case oi/ier than the Possessive, 
although they retain the Possessive form. [See Obs. and Examples 
below, p. 86.] 

Def. 79. — A Noun or a Pronoun which is the Objwci 
of a Sentence or a Phrase, is in the Objective Case. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. John saws loood. 
.2. Science promotes happiness. 
8. " The King of Shadows loves a shining mark." 
4. ** In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth," 
6. " Scaling yonder peaky I saw an eagle wheeling near its brov.* 

Def. 80. — ^A Noun or a Pronoun not dependent on w!iy 

other Word in construction, is in the Independent Oam 

Obs. 1. — The Independent Case includes 

1. The names of persons addressed. 
Examples. — liberty 1 — " Friends, Romans, countrjpmen." 
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2. — ^Names used to specify or define otiier names preWoiuly 
mentioned. 

Faol the Apostle wrote to Timothy. 

Here, " Paul" is the subject of " wrote f hcLce in the NominatiyeCase 
(SeeDe£ 78). "Apostle" designates which "Paul" is intended; hence 
in the Independent Case. 

Webster, the Statesman^ has been mistaken by some foreign aaihoi% 

for Webster, the Lexicograp/ier, 
Here, the Words " StcUesman" and " Lexicograpke/* are used to limits 
define^ and describe the two " Websters." Hence, 

3. — Words thus used are to be regarded as Logical Adjuncts 

(See Part L, p. 29, Obs. 8.) 
4. — ^Nouns used to introduce Independent Phrases. 
ExAMPLK — The Aour haying arrived, we commenced the exercises. 

6. — ^Nouns and Pronouns used in predication with Verbs. 
Examples.—" God is /ove."— " It is /."— " The wages of sin is death." 
6. —Nouns and Pronouns used for euphony, titles of books, cards 
signs, (be 
ExAanxEft. — 1. " The moon herself is lost in heaven." 
2. " Webster's Dictionary.'' 
8. " /. Barber, Son, and Company" 
Obs. T. — ^In the English language. Nouns are not varied in form to 
distinguish the Cases^ except for the Possessive. The Case is always 
determined by its office. 

(1.) If it is the Subject of a Sentence, it is^ therefore^ in the 

^omincUive Case. 
(2.) If it is the Object bf a Sentence or the Object of a Phrase. 

it is, therefore^ in the Objective Case. 
(8.) If it performs neither of these offices, and has not a Pos- 
sessive form, it is not joined to any word going before in 
construction, and is, therefore, in the Independent Case. ' 
(4) If it has a Possessive form, or any other form, and limits 
or describes a being or a thing, it performs the office of 
an Adjunct, and is, therefore, an Adjective. 
Ob8. 8. — ^Nouns and Pronouns in the Nominative and the Objective 
Cases are used Substantively. In the l7idependent Case they are used 
Substantively, or as Logical Adjuncts. (See Obs. 2 & 8, above.) In the 
Possessive Case they are commonly used as Grammatical Ac^unets, 
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Ofls. 9. — Exception. — Nouns and Pronouns of the Fossessive form ar« 
sometimes used Substantively ; but^ when thus used, they are in tUt 
Nominaiive^ in the Objective, or in the Independent Case. 

EXAMPLES. 

Nominative. — My book is new ; John*8 is old. 

Mitie is little used ; yours is soiled. 
'* Mine" is the Subject of the Sentence ; hence in the NotnincUive Case, 

Objective. — John is a friend of mine. 
"Mine'* is the Object of the Preposition "o/""; hence in the Objective 
Case, 

Note. — It is a mistaken notion of certain grammarians, that " mine," 
in the above example, is equivalent to " my friend," and must therefore 
Se "in the Possessive Case, and governed by friend understood." 
John is a friend of mine ; L e., he is friendly to me. 
John is my enemy ; but he is a friend of "wiy friend.^ 
Is " mine" equivalent to " my friend " ? How the notion vanished 
before the test 

Independent. — ^The book is mine ; it was yours. 
"Mine" is used in Predicate with "is"; hence in the Indepwdsni 
Case. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

PAOR 

tt9. — Wliat are the principal subjects discussed in Part I. f .See Rem. 1. 

What is Proximate Analysis of Sentences t See Rem. 2. 

What is UltimaU Analysis ? " " 

What is the province of Part IT. f See Rem. 8. 

The Science of Language embraces toJtat divisions f 
*IQ. — In how many ways are Words distinguished f See Prin. 

By their fortns, how are Words distinguished? ** 

What is a Radical Word t See Defl 52. 

What ie a Derivative Wordf See De£ 63. 

What is a Svtnple Wordf See Def. 64. 

What is a Compound Wordf See Def. 65. 

71. — ^The Elements of a Compound Word are called what?. See Prin. 

What is the Basis of a Compound Word? See Def. 66. 

What is an Adjunct of a Compound Word? See Def. 67. 

What is a Prefix /—What is a Suffix f See Def. 58-9 

72.— VV^hat is a Separable Radical f See Def. 60. 

What is an luecparable Radical ? See Def. 01. 
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73. — ^By their ttses, how are Words distinguished? See Pria 

What is a Naun f See Def. 62. 

What are their Claftses f See Prin, 

What is a Proper Noun / Give Examples. See Del 68. 

'4* — What is a Common Noun f Give Examples. See Def. 64* 

What is an Abstract Noun f Give Examples See Det 66. 

What is a Collective Nount Give Examples See Def. 66. 

What is a Verbal Nounf Give Examples See Defl 67. 

What are the several offices of Nouns f See Obs. 8. 

75. — What other Words perform Substantive offices! 

Give Examples See Obs. 6. 

76. — How are Nouns modified? See Prin. 

What Nouns and Pronouns are of the Masculine Gender ?. See Del 69 
What of the Feminine Gender /—of the Neuter Gender f See Del 70-1 

Are cUl Nouns modified by Gender? See Obs. 1-4 

77. — How are the distinctions of Gender indicated? See Prin. 

78. — What occasions the modifications of Person f See Rem. 

What Nouns and Pronouns are of the First Person t. .See Del 72. 

What of the Second Person f Give Examples. See Del 73. 

What of the Third Person t Give Examples See Del 74. 

What are the Modifications of Number t See Prin. 

What Nouns are of the Sin^^ular Number t Give Exs. .See Del 76. 
What Nouns are of the Plural Number f Give Exs. .See Del 76. 

How are Numbers indicated? See Obs. 1. 

79. — What Nouns add es to form the Plural? See Obs. 2. 

80. — How are the Plurals of Compound Nouns formed?. .See Obs. 7, 8, 9. 
81. — What is said of the Plural forms of Foreign Nouns ?.See Obs. 15. 
Repeat the Exercises in Gender, Person, and Number, 
ifter the Models given. 

82.— What does the term Case indicate ? See Rem. 2. 

How many Cases in English Grammar? See Prin. 

83.— When is a Noun or a Pronoun in the Nominative Case?. See Del 
When " " " «' ** Possessive Case ?, .See Def, 

How is the Possessive Case formed ? See Obs. 1, 2, 8 

64>— The term Possessive Case indicates what? -See Obs. 4, 6, 

What office is commonly performed by the Possessive 

Form of Words ? ^^ ^^ ^ 

When do Words, commonly used as Noune and Pro- 
nouns, become Adjuncts ? •• • 

When is a Noun >r a Pronoun in the Objective Case?, .See Del 
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PAoa 

84. — ynien is a Noun or a Pronoun in the Independent Caaef.^e Det T9 

86. — What is said of the variations of Nouns to denote Cases. .See Obs. 7 
86. — When are Nouns of the Possessive form used SvhstarUivelyi .^e Obs. 9 

PRONOUNS. 

Rem. — ^To avoid an unpleasant repetition of the same Wcrd m a 
Sentence, a class of Words is introduced as SubstittUes for Names. Hence, 

Def. 81. — A Pronoun is a Word used instead of a 
Noun. 

Obs. 1. — ^As Pronouns are of general application, the Noun for which 
any given Pronoun is substituted is commonly determined by the con- 
text — and, because it generally precedes the Pronoun, it is called its 
Antecedent, 

Obs* 2. — ^The Antecedent of a Pronoun may be a Word, a Phrase, or ^ 
Sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A Word, — "James has injured himself ; he has studied too much.*" 

2. A Phrase, — " William's abandoning a good situation in hopes of a 
better, was never approved by me. It has been the prime cause of aU 
his troubles." 

8. A Sentence. — " I am glad that Charles has secured a liberal education 
It is what few poor boys have the perseverance to accomplish.'' 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRONOUNS. 

Rem. — Some Pronouns, by their forms, denote their modification ol 
Gender, Person, Number, and Case. 

Others relate directly to the Nouns for which they are used. 

Others, in addition to their ordinary office, are used in asking questions. 

Others describe the Names for which they are substituted. Hence, 

Prin. — ^Pronouns are distinguished as 



Personal, 
Relative, 



Interrogative, and 
Adjective, 



PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

Def. 82. — A Personal Pronoun is a Pronoun whose 
form determines its Person and Number. 



PRONOUXS 



-DKCLKXSION. 



89 



Obb. — -The Personal Pronomis are SmpU or Compomn^ 

LEX. 

SimpU. — ^I, then, too, he, she. iL 

ComptmiuL — ^Mjsel^ thyself jonrseli^ himyeli^ herself itsel£ 

MODinCATIOX. 
Rdl — ^Whenerer one Word is used in the plaee of another, it is pro- 
perly subjected to the same laws as the other: this is true of Pronoona. 
Qene^ 

Prix. — ^Pronouns have the same modifications of Gea- 
der. Person, Number, and Case, as Xouns. 

Rem. — To denote Uieee sereral modification^ some Pronoims an 
varied in form. This Tariation of foim is ealled Declension. 



DECLKXSIOX OF PRONOUNS. 
1. Snmx Pbbboiul Pbosocssl 



KomufuOiwe, 


PossettMMi Objective, 


IndtpendnU, 


Smprfar.— 1, 


my, me, 


I or me.* 


rittroL—We, 


onr, US, 

SaOOID FKBSOH. 


we or us. 




your, you. 


you. 


P/«rfliL— Too, 


your, you. 


you. 


8B0OND FEBSOX. — SoUmn Style. 




Singtdar.—Thoji^ 


thy thee, 


thou or theew 


PlyraL—Ye, 


your, you. 


ye or you. 


Simpdar,-~ne, 


hiS) him. 


he or himu 


FluraL—Thej 


their them, 
THiBD TEBaas — FemtfUne. 


they or theoL 


Sinffidar.'Stie, 


her, her. 


she or her. 


P/uroi.— They 


their, them, 
iHiBO FBBflOM. — Neuter, 


they or them. 


Strgvlar.—li, 


its, it* 


it. 


P/ttroiL— They, 


their, them. 


ihey or them. 



• Pronouns in the Independent Case commonly take the (ormof th<i 
Kominative, as, " O happy they T— " Ah, luckless he r—'* " is / r But 
thev sometimes take the form of the Objective, as. "iR« excepted.'^, 
• I 'found it to be Ai»/i."— " Ah WW T 
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Ou 1. — ^From the above Paradigm, notice, 

1. That Pronouns of the Third Person Singular only are varied to 

denote the sex. 

2. That the Pronoun you is not varied to denote the Number, 

This is a modern innovation; but the idiom is too well 
established to yield to criticism or protest 

8. That the principal variations are made to distinguish the Ccuee, 
i. That, to distinguish the Pebsons^ different words are employed. 

Obs. 2. — Mint, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs, are commonly 
uaed " to specify or otherwise describe Nouns and Pronouns" ; and when 
thus used, they are therefore A^^tives, They are placed here to denote 
their origin, and to accommodate such teachers aa^ by force of habit, are 
inclined to call them Pronouns in all conditions. (See Possessive Speci- 
fying Adjectives, p. 98.) 

Obs. 8. — Mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs, are sometimes 
used Substantively, i. e., as the Subjects or the Objects of a Sentence — 
the Objects of Phrases, or as Independent Substantives ; and when thus 
used, they are therefore Substantives. (See " Adjective Pronouns.'*) 

EXAMPLES. 

Subject of a Sentence. — " My sword and yours are kin." — Shakspeare. 
Object of a Sentence, — " You seek your interests ; we follow ours." 
Ol^t of a Phrase, — " Therefore leave your forest of beasts for ours 
of brutes, called men." — Wesley to Pope, 
** John is a friend of miiie,^ 
Independent — " Thine is the kingdom." 

" Theirs had been the vigor of their youth." 

Obs. 4. — ^The Pronoun it is often used indefinitely, and may have an 
Antecedent of the First, the Second, or the Third Person, of tlie Singmar 
or the Plm'al number ; and sometimes it has no antecedent 

Examples.—" It is /." ** Was it thou /"— Ts U you. 
It was John, — ^Was it the boysf 
It snows. — ^It blows. — It seems. 
Obs. 5 — ^That for which a Pronoun is used may also be a Phrase of 
a Sentence. 



A Phrase. — 1. " It is good to be zealously effected in a good thing,^ 
A Sentence. — 2. " It remains that we sveak of its moral effects,* 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Def. 83. — A BdaUve Pronoun is a Pronoun used to 
introduce a Sentence which qualifies its own antecedent 

KzA]fn.Bk — 1. Hie joath who wu tpeaking^wsa applauded. 
^ We saw the man whom you described. 

3. "Mount the horse which I have chosen for ihee,** 

4. There is something in their hearts wfiich pastes speech. 
Obs. 1. — ^In Example (l^ "who" relates to "youth," and introduce* 

the Auxiliary Sentence (" who was speaking ") whose office it is to de- 
scribe "youth." 

The word "who" not only introduces the Adjunct Sentence, but is 
also an Element in that Sentence — a Principal Element — the Subject 

lu Example (2^ "whom you described," is an Auxiliary Sentence, 
used to describe or point out a particular "man"; "«♦/«»«" introduces 
that Adjective Sentence, is the object of "described," and relates to 



LIST. 

The Words used as Relative Pronouns are, who, which, that, and what 

Obs. 2. — ^The Words as and than are sometimes, by ellipsis, used at 
Relative Pronouns. 

Examples. — 1. "Such as I have give I unto thee. 

2. " We have more than heart could wish" 

But, generally, on supplying the ellipsis, we may make those words 
■npply the offices of Prepositions or of Conjunctions. Thus, 

1. " I give unto thee such [things] as [those which] I have." 

2. " We have more [thingt] than [those things which] heart oould 

wish." 

0b& 8. — Who is varied in Declension to indicate the Cases only. 

WTUchy tJiat, and what, are not declined. But the word whoss is alio 
used as the Possessive of which, 

Nom, Fos, Oy, Indep, 

Who, Whose,* Whom, Who or whom, 

Which, Whose, Which, Which, 

Tliat» That, That. 

What, What, What. 

• Whose is always a definitive, attached to Nouns, and may relate to 
persons or to things ; as, " Whose I am, and whom I serve."—" Whose ' 
Uody Nature \% and God the soul." 
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Obs. 4. — Who is applied to man, or to beings supposed to posses 
intelligence. 

Examples. — He toho studies will excel those ioho do not " He vohom 
■ea-seyered realms obey." 

Obs. 6. — Which and tohai are applied to brute animals and to things. 

Examples. — The books which I lost The pen which I use, is good. 
We value most loJiat costs us most 

Obs. 6. — Thai is applied to man or to things. 

Examples. — ^Them that honor me, I will honor. 
" Where is the patience now, 
TJiat you so oft have boasted to retain.** — Lear, 

Obs. 7. — What, when used as a Relative, is always compound ; and is 
e»][uivalent to that which, or the things which. 

The two Elements of this Word never belong to the same Sentence ; 
one part introduces a Sentence which qualifies the antecedent part of 
the same word. 

" Our proper bliss depends on what we blame.** 

In this example, " what** is a Compound Relative, equivalent to the 
two words, thai which. That, the Antecedent part, is the object of " on ;** 
** which,'' the Relative part, is the object of " blame.'* The Auxiliary sen- 
tence, "we blame which,** is used to qualify "that** [See page 43, 
last Diagram.] 

Obs. 8.^-The Compounds, whoever , whosoever , whichever , whicfisoever, 
whatever, and whatsoever, are construed similarly to what. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Def. 84. — An Interrogative Pronoun is a Pronoun used 
to ask a question. 

Examples. — "TFAo will show us any good!** 
" Which do you prefer!** 
" Whai will satisfy him !** 

LIST. 

Obs. 1. — ^The Interrogative Pronouns are^ 
WJw, applied to man. 

What [ * • ' •*PP^^®^ *^ ^^^ ^^ ^ things. 
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On. i. — ^A Sentence U made InterroffaHve^ 

1. By a transposition of the Principal Elements^ — ^the Pre- 

dicate being placed before its Subject 
EzAMFLEs. — Will you go t 

" Did Claudius waylay Milo I" 

2. By the use of an Interrogative Pronoun. 
ExAMFT.m. — **W7iai will a man give in exchange for his sonlT 

**Who will show us any goodl" 

Ona 8. — ^The Antecedent — ^technically so called — of an Interrogative 
Pronoun, is the Word which answers the question. 
Examples. — W?io gave the valedictory f William, 
Whmn shall we obey I Your parents. 
Ob& 4. — Which and what are often used as Interrogative Adjectives, 
Examples. — Which book is yours! **What evil hath he donef* 

Obs. 5. — ^A Word which asjis a question is to be construed as is the 
Word which answers it 

Examples. — Wlio has the book f John [has the book.] 
WlMic book is it t [It is] William's [book.] 

"TFi^o" is the Subject of the Sentence given ; hence in the Nominative 
Case. 

*' JohfC* is the Subject of a similar Sentence ; hence in the Nominative 
Case. 

«* William's'* describes " book" ; hence an Adjunct of " book." 

" Whos^ has the same construction ; hence an Adjunct of book." 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Def. 85. — An Adjective Pronoun is a Definitive Word, 
tujed to supply the place of the Word which it limits. 

Example. — " Some [ ] said one thing, and some, anotJier^ [ ]. 

Obs. 1. — In this Example, "some" defines ;)eop/c (understood), and is, 
therefore, used Adjectively. It is substituted for the Word "people," 
constituting the Subject of the Sentence ; hence it is used Substantival}'. 
But the Substantive office being the principal office, the Word is pro 
perly called a Pronoun. Its secondary office being Adjective, it is 
properly called an Adjective Pronomn. 
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Obs. 2. — ^An Adjective Pronoun always performs, at the same time^ 
two distinct offices — an Adjective office and a Substantive office ; and it 
may have, at the same time, an Adjective and an Adverbial Adjunct 

Example. — " The prof essediy good are not always really so." 
" Good" describes people (understood), thus performing an Adjective 
office. 

" Good" is the Subject of the Sentence ; hence a Substantive. 

As a Substantive, "good" is limited by the Adjective **</*«." 

As an Adjective^ "good" is modified by the Adverb, *^profe8sedLy!* 

Obs. 3. — Words thus used are, by some grammarians, called "Pro 
nominal Adjectives.** "We prefer the term, " Adjective Pronoun," because 
the Principal office is Substantive — the Adjective office being secondary in 
the structure of Sentences and Phrases. 

Osa 4. — ^The following Words are often thua 'V^h* .- — 



All, 


Former, 


Neither, 


Such, 


Both, 


Last» 


None, 


That, 


Each, 


Latter, 


One, 


These, 


Either, 


Least, 


Other, 


Those, 


Few, 


Less, 


Several, 


This. 



Most specifying and all qualifying Adjectives tL2k^ be thus used. 

ExAMFMM. — " The good alone are gr^atJ* " The /»(W>* respect the rieK^ 
" One step from the sublime to the riiicuipm.*' 

Obs. 5.- — ^Mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs, are used — ^in 
common with other Definitives — substantively, i. e^ as the R'°!pr«>8enta- 
tives of Nouns, which it is their primary office to specify. They v« *kr^ 
properly called Adjective Pronouns 

Examples. — " He is a friend of mine." " Thine is the kingdom. ' 
" Theirs had been the vigor of his youth." 

PBOMLSCUOUB EXAMPLES OF ADJECTTVE PB0N0XJN8. 

1. " Brutus and Aruns killed each other J* 

2. " Thou shalt be all in all, and I in thee."— ifiZfon. 

8. "They sat down in ranks, by hundreds and hj fifties/* 
i. " Teach me to feel another's woe, to hide the fault I see ; 

The mercy I to others show, that mercy show to irje»" — JPcpt, 
6. " Who are the calUdy according to his purpose." 



NOUNS — PKONOUNS — RECAPITULATION. 



06 



RECAPITULATION. 



Words are distin- 
nuiflhed bj their 



Nouns are 



Pbonounb are 



Forma 



and 



Uses. 



Proper 

or 
Common. 



Radical, 



1 Separable, 
Inseparable. 



r Prefix, 
Derivatiye, •< Root> 

(Suffix. 
Simple, 

. Compound, | J^^^^t 
' Noun, 

Pronoun, 

Adjective, 

Verb, 

Adverb, ^ 

Pi*eposition, 

Coni unction, 

Exclamation, 



r Substantive^ 
J Abstract^ 
I Collective, 
(^Verbal. 



(Personal, 
Relative, 
Interrogative, 
Adjective. 



MODIFICATION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 



Nouns and Pbo- . 
^ovNS are modified ' 

by 



Gender, 



Person, 
Number 



Case, 



( Masculine, 
} Feiuinine, 
( Neuter. 

i Second, 
(Third. 

( Singular, 
"l Plural 

r Nominative, 
J Possessive, 
Objective, 
Independent. 



\ 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIETV. 

PAOK 

88 — What is a Pronoun f See De£ 

Why are Pronouns used? See Rem. 

What is an Antecedent of a Pronoun f See Obs. 1 

Antecedents may consist of what f I See Obs. 2. 

Why are Pronouns classified? See Rem. 

How are Pronouns clcusijied? See Prin. 

What is a Personal Pro9wun t See DeC 

89. — ^How are Personal Pronouns distinguished f See Obs. 

How are Pronouns modified? See Prin. 

Decline the Personal Pronoun. 
90. — ^What Pronouns are vaned in form to denote Gender?. See Obs. 1. 

For what are the principal variations made I See " 

How do we distinguish the Persons of Pronouns ? . . .See " 

Why are Possessive Specifying Adjectives placed 

with Pronouns? See Obs. 2. 

When are mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs 

used as Substantives ? and why ? See Ob& 3. 

Make Sentences having each of these Words as 
Subjects — as Objects — as Objects of Phrases — in 
Predicate with a Verb. 

What may be some of the different Antecedents of it f .See Obs. 4 
dl. — What is a Relative Pronoun ? See Det 

Give the List of Relative Pronouns. 

What is said of the words as and than ? See Obs. 2. 

Which of the Relative Pronouns are varied in form ?. See Obs. 3. 
92. — ^What are the peculiar uses of who, which, and th4xt .'.See Obs. 4, 5, d 

What is there peculiar in the use of the Word what? ,^q Obs. 7. 

What other Double Relatives have we ? See Obs. 8. 

What is an Interrogative Pronoun ? See Del 

Give the List of Interrogative Pronouns See Obs. 1. 

93. — Sentences are made Interrogative — how ? See Obs. 2. 

What is the Antecedent of an Interrogative Pronoun! .See Obs. 8. 

An Interrogative Pronoun is to be construed — how? — See Obs. 5. 

What is an Adjective Pronoun ? See Def. 

04. — What distinct offices are performed by Adjective Pronouns f .See Obs. 2 

W7iy is the term Adjective Pronoun given to this class of 

Words ? See Obs. 3. 

Give the List of Words most frequently used as Adjec- 
tive Pronouns See Obs. 4. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

Rkm. — Ab things possess indiyidoality, and have points of difference 
from each other, so we have Words which point out and describe those 
things, and mark their differences from other things. Hence, 

Def. 86. — An Adjective is a Word used to qualify or 
otherwise describe a Noun or a Pronoun. 

Examples. — Good — amiable — the— our — earnest — falling — young — 
conscientious — correct — ^famous. 



A good boy. 
An amiable young lady. 
Our national resources. 
An earnest culture. 
A loving sister. 



Falling leaves. 
Conscientiotu Christian. 
Correct expression. 
Famous orators. 
Injured fruit 



CLASSIFICATION. 

RioL — ^Adjectiyes are used — 

1. To express a quality — as, good boy — red rose — steeet apple. 

2. To specify or limit — as, the book — thy pen — three boys. 

3. To express, incidentally, a condition, state, or act — at, Umng 

— wheeling — injured. Hence, 

Pbin. — Adjectives are- distinguished as 
Qualifying Adjectives^ 
Specifying Adjectives^ and 
Verbal Adjectives. 

Def. 87. — A Qualifying Adjective is a Word used to 
describe a Substantive by expressing a quality. 

ElUkXPLEi. — Good — sweet— cold — ^honorable— amiable — ^virtuous. 
^ honorable man. I Some good fruit 

An amiable disposition. I Three tweet oranges. 

A virtuoue woman. ^ Much cold water. 
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Def. 88. — ^A Specifying Adjective is a Word used to 
define or limit the application of a Substantive without 
denoting a quality. 

ExAMPLis. — ^A — ^an — the — ^this — that — ^some — ^three — ^my. 



A man of letters. 
An educated man. 
The question at issue. 
TJdh road. 



That mountain in the distance. 
Some good fruit 
TJiree sweet oranges. 
My enemy. 



Obs. 1 —Adjectives derived from Proper Nouns are called Propei 
Adjectives, 

Examples. — Arabian — Grecian — ^Turkish — French. 

Obs. 2. — Which^ tohat^ and sometimes whose^ when used as AdjectiyeSi 
are called Interrogative Ac^ectivea when they indicate a question 

Examples. — 1. W?Uch side will you take t 

2. What evil hath he done f 

8. Wliose book is that? 
Rem. — ^Adjectives may specify — 

1. By simply pointing out things — by limiting or designating. 

2. J5y denoting relation of ownership, adaptation, or origin. 
8. By denoting number, definite or indefinite. Hence, 

Prin. — Specifying Adjectives are distinguished as 
Pure^ Numeral, and Possessive, 

Def. 89. — A Pure Adjective is a Word used only to 
point out or designate things. 

Examples. — ^Tlie — ^that — those — such — ^next — same — other. 



Thou art the man. 
That question is settled. 
Ttiose books are received. 
'* Bitch shames are common.** 



Tlie next class. 

The same lesson. 

Other cares intrude. 

Any man may learn wisdom. 



Def. 90. — A Possessive Adjective is a Word that de- 
scribes a being or thing by indicating a relation of 
ownership, origin, fitness, &c. 



ADJECTIVES — NL'MEKAL AND VERBAL. »» 

EzAMPLfR. — ^My^ur — ^their — whose— -children's — John's — ^Teacher's. 



My father — my neighbor. 

Ovar enemies. 

Thnr losses are severe. 



ChildrefCt shoes. 
JohiCt horse. 
TeacJiei'a absence. 

** O my o f f e n s e is rank : it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal, eldest corse upon it^ 
Ahrothti'9 murder." 
"He heard the kin^i e o m m a n d, and saw that wriHng^ truth 

Note. — ^A Possessive Adjective is generally derived from a snbstam 
live, by changing the Nominative into the Possessive form. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Def. 91. — ^A Numeral Adjective is a Word used to 
denote Number. 

ExAMPLBB. — One — ^ten — ^first — second — fourfold — ^few — ^many. 

Obs. 1. — ^Numeral Adjectives may be, 
Cardinal, — One — ^two— three — ^four. 
Ordinal. — First — second — third — foarth. 
Multiplicative. — Single — double — quadruple. 
Indefinite, — Few — ^man^^ — some (denoting number). 

Ob& 2. — A and ati, when they denote number, are to be classed as 
Nomeral Adjectives. 

ExAHPLKS. — " Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note." 
<* Not an instance is on record." 



VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 

Def. 92. — ^A Verbal Adjective is a Word used to de- 
scribe a Noun or a Pronoun, by expressing, incidentally, 
a condition, state, or act. 

Obs. — ^Tliis class of Adjectives consists of Participles, used primarily 
to cl*:6ori^Xf Kuuus and R'ououus. 
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A running brook. 
A standing pond. 
JJisputed ten'itory. 
l/ndoubUi fact 



I saw a boy Tunning to schooL 
Another standing by the way. 
It is a truth undisputed. 
It is a fact undoubted. 



" Seeding yonder ^eak, 
I Aaw an eagle wjieeling near its brow.** 

In this example the Senu*iiv*6 is, " / saw eagle :" and " scaling yonder 
poak," is a Phrase used to describe "I." "Wheeling near its brow," 
describes " eagle." Scaling and wheeling are Participles used to describe 
a Noun and a Pronoun — hence they are, in their office. Adjective*. 
(See Def. 86.) They describe by expressing (not in the character of 
Predicates? but), " incidentally, a condition, state, or act^" of " 1" and 
" eagle" — hence they are Verbal Adjectives. 

Rem. 1. — ^To render the classification more simple, I have preferred to 
class all Participles used chiefly to describe Nouns and Pronouns, aa 
Adjectives — and, because they are derived from Verbs and retain mord 
or less of the properties of the Verbs from which they are derived, 
I use the term Verbal Adjectives, 

But Teachers who are unwilling to do more than simply to call 
them Participles, will not find it difficult to adapt their views to the 
plan of this work ; the Pupil being taught that — 

" Participles^ like Adjectives^ belong to Nouns and Pronouns/* 
And, in the use of Diagrams — 

^* Participles used to limit Substantives, occupy tJi£ same position 
as Adjectives," 

Rem. 2. — ^Participles used as Adjectives, commonly retain their verbal 
character, and like their Verbs, may have Objects after theno. Hence, 

Prin. — Verbal Adjectives are distinguished as Transi 
tive and Intransitive. 

EXAMPLES. 

fntransitive. — " He possessed a vyelUbalaneed mind." 

"Truth, CTtished io earth, will rise again.** 
TVansithe — " Scaling yonder peaky I saw an eagle.** 
'* We Faw the children picking berries,** 
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MODIFICATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Rem. — ^Most Qualifying Adjectiyes express, by yariations in fonn, 
different degrees of quality. Hence, * 

Prin. — Some Adjectives are varied in form to denote 
Qymparism. 

There may be four degrees of Comparison. 

1. DimimUivey, . . .bluish, saltish. 

2. Positive, blue, salt 

8. Comparative, . . .bluer, Salter. 

4. Superlative, . . .bluest, sal test. 

Def. 93. — The Diminutive Degree denotes an amount 
of the quality less than the Positive. 

It is commonly formed by adding ish to the form of the Positive. 

Def. 94. — The Positive Degree expresses quality in its 
simplest form, without a comparison. 

ElxAMPLBS. — ^Large — pure — rich — good — glimmering. 

**No\ir fades the glhnmering landscape on the sight** 

Def. 95. — The Comparative Degree expresses an increase 
or a decrease of the Positive. 

It is commonly formed by adding er, or the "Words more or less, to the 
form of the Positive. 

Examples. — Larger — ^purer — ^richer — more common — less objectionable. 
. " Bicker by far is the heart's adoration.** 

Def. 96. — The Superlative Degree expresses the highest 
mcrease of the quality of the Adjective. . 

It is commonly formed by adding est, or the Words most or least, to 
the form of the Positive. 

ExAiiPLEs. — ^Larg«/ — purest — most ungrateful — uppenwos^. 
"The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is — spotless reputation." 
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Obs. 1. — By the use of other "Words, the degrees of Comparison may 
be rendered indefinitely numerous. 

EIxAMPLBS. — Cautious — sotnewhat cautious — very cautious — unwually 
cautious — remarkably cautious — exceedingly cautious — too little cautious 
'—incautious — quite uncatUious, 

Obs. 2. — Comparison descending, is expressed by prefixing the Words 
less and least to the Adjective. 

Examples. — Wise, less wise, least wise — ambitious, less ambitious, least 
ambitious. 

Obs. 3. — Most Adjectives of two or more syllables, are compared by 
prefixing the words more and most^ or less and leasts to the Positive. 

KXAMPLES. 

Positive, Comparative. Superlative. 

Careful, 9nore careful, most careful. 

Careful, less careful, lea^ careful. 

Oea 4. — Some Adjectives may be compared by either method spec* 
fied above. 

EXAMPLES. 

Positive, Comparative. Superlative, 

Remote, remoter, remotest 

Remote, mxtre remote, most remote. 



IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

Prin. — Some Adjectives are irregular in comparison. 

EXAMPLES. 

Positive, Comparative. Superlative, 

Good, better, best. 

Bad, worse, worst 

Little, less, least 

Many, more, most 

Much, more, most 

•ci., ( farther, ( farthest 

^*^» ^further; \' 



I further, ( furthermost. 

older, j oldest 

e/der ( eldest 



01^ (older, j oldest 
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Obb. 6.— Some Adjectives want tlie Positive. 
Examples. — After, aftermost — nether, nethermost. 

" lie was in the after part of the ship." 

Obs. 6. — Some Adjectives want the Comparative. 
Examples. — ^Top — topmost. 

" He stood upon the topmast round." 

Obs. 7. — Some Adjectives can not be compared — the qualities they 
indicate not being susceptible of increase or diminution. 
Examples. — Round — square — triangular — ^infinite. 



RECAPITULATION. 

ISuperlatiye, 
Diminutive. 

(Pure, 
Specifying, ,,,.< Numeral, 
( Possessive. 



ADJKcnrss are distingui^ed as - 



Verbal i Transitive, 

'^ ^^"^^^^ ] Intransitive. 



EXERCISES. 

Hr Let the Pupil determine which of the following Adjectives are 
Qualifying, which are Specifying, and which- are Verbal. Of the Quali- 
fying Adjectives, which can be compared, and how compared— of the 
Specifying Adjectives, which are Pure, which Numeral, which Possessive 
—of the Verbal, which are Transitive, which are Intransitive. 



Able. 


False, 


That, 


Forgotten, 


Bold, 


Good, 


Three, 


Standing, 


Capable, 


Honest, 


Tenth, 


Loving, 


Doubtful, 


Infinite, 


Twice, 


Admonished, 


Eager, 


Just, 


Several, 


Unknown. 



Ig^Let the Pupil point out the Adjectives, Nouns, and Pronouns, 
n the following Sentences, and name their classes and modifications. 
bet him be careful to give a reason for the classification and modifica» 
tion of 4>aoh, by repeating the appropriate definitions and observatioua 
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1. Oood scholars secure the highest approbation of their teacher. 

2. Soiue men do not give their children a jE>rop«r education. 
8. A trifling accident often produces great results. 

4. An ignorant rich man is less esteemed than a wise poor man. 

6. The richest treasure mortal times afford, is, spotless reputation, 
6 "These dim yaults^ 

These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride^ 

7. Report not. No fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race, to change the form 

8. Of thy fair works. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summits of these trees 

9. In music: thou art in the cooler breath, 
That, from the inmost darkness of the place, 

10. Comes, scarcely felt : the barky trunks, the ground. 
The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with thee.** 

FIB8T MODEL. 

These. . .describes "vaults ;" hence an Adjective— for **a Word usea to 
qualify or otherwise describe a Noun or Pronoun, is an Ad- 
jective." 

•* Specifies ; hence Specifying — ^for ** an Adjective' used only to 
specify is a Specifying Adjective." 
Dim. . . .qualifies "vaults;** hence an Adjective — for "a Word used to 
qualify or otherwise describe a Noun or Pronoun, is an Adjeo- 
tive.** 

" Expresses a quality ; hence Qualifying — for " a Word us«d to 

describe a Noun by expressing a quality, is a Qualifying AJjeo- 
tive.** 
Vaults . .is a Name ; hence a Noun — for ** the Name of a being, place, or 
thing, is a Noun.** 

** Name of a sort or class ; hence common — for " a Name used to 

designate a class or sort of beings, places, or things, is a Com- 
mon Noun." 

•* Spoken of; hence, Third Person — for "the Name of a person 

or thing spoken of, is of the Third Person." 

" Denotes more than one; hence Plural Number — for "Nouna 

denoting more than one, are of the Plural Number." 

** Subject of the Sentence; hence Nominative Case — for tb« 

subject of n Sentence is in the Nominative Case." 
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Winding ..describes "aisles;" hence an AdjectiTe — ^for a Worl iBe«1 
to qualify or otherwise describe a Noun or Pronuun, is ol 
Adjectiye.*' 

Describes^ by expressing a condition ; hence Verbal — for ** s 
Word used to describe a Noun by expressing incidentally s 
condition, state, or act, is a Verbal Adjective." 

Homai. ..describes "pomp" or "pride;" hence an Adjective — for "» 
Word used to qualify or otherwise describe a Noun or Pro 
noun, is an Adjective.*' 

Expresses a quality ; hence Qualifying — for " a Word used to 
describe a Noun by expressing a quality,, is a Qualifying 
Adjective." 

[It is profitable to repeat the Definitions until they become familiar : 
after that they may be omitted — ^the parts of speech and the classes and 
modifications of the several Words being simply named, as in the follow 
ing exercise.] 

SBOOND MODEL. 

" No fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vain race, to change the form 
Of thy fair works." 

C/oM. Person, Number, Case. 

No is an Adjective Specifying, limits "carvings." 

Fantastic " Adjective Qualifying, qualifies "carvings." 

Carvings " Noun Common, Third, Flu. Nom. to "show." 

The " Adjective Specifying, limits " boast" 

Boast " Noun Commo^ Third, Sing. Obj. of " show." 

^9* "^6 Teacher will abridge or extend these Exercises at pleasure. 
Then let four Sentences be made, each containing the Word good^ so 
that^ in the firsts it will qualify the Subject — in the second, the Object — 
in the third, the Object of a Phrase attached to the Subject — ^in th« 
fourth, the Object of a Phrase attached to the Object. 

In like manner use the Words amiable — honest — industrious — vis^^ 
this — some — loving — loved. Thus, 

1. That amiable young lady was at the lecture. 

2. We saw the amiable gentleman. 

8. The benefits of an amiable disposition are ntunerous. 
4. She possesses the advantages uf an amiable temper 
5* 
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i 

ADJECTIVE PHRASES AND SENTENCES. 

Rem.— Things may be described not only by WoTd» but also by 
Phrases and by Sentences. 

EXAMPLES. 

Adjective Phrases. — 1. * The timb of my departure is at hand." 
2. "Night is the time /or rest.^ 
8. "Turn, gentle n^vMitofthe vale." 
Adjective Sentences. — 1. •* He tJuU getteth toisdatn loveth his own souL" 
2. Mount the hobse which I have chosen for thee, 
8. " Thou, whose spell can raise the dead. 
Bid the prophet's form appear." 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

97. — What is an Adjective ? See Def. 8ft. 

Why are Adjectives used? See Rem. 1. 

For what various purposes are Adjectives usedf . , . .See Rem. 2. 

Hbio are Adjectives distinguished f See Prin. 

What is a Qualifying Adjective ? See Def. 87, 

98. — What is a Specifying Adjective ? See De£ 88. 

What is a Proper Adjective ? See Obs. 1. 

What is an Interrogative Adjective f See Obs. 

How are Specifying Adjectives distiiiguishedf ..... .See Prin. 

What is a Pure Specifying Adjective ? See Def 89. 

What is a Possessive Specifying Adjective? See Def 90 

99. — How are Possessive Adjectives/on«€(f / See Note. 

What is a Numeral Adjective f See Def 91. 

What is a Verbal Adjective ?...*. See Def 92. 

100. — How are Verbal Adjectives distinguished f See Prin. 

101. — How are Adjectives modified ? See Prin. 

How many Degrees of Comparison may some Ad- ) g t» . 
jectives have ? \ 

When is an A(^ective of the Diminutive form ? See Def 98. 

When " " Positive " See Def 94. 

When " « Superlative " See Def 96. 

102. — ^What is said of Comparison descending ? See Obs. 2. 

When do we prefix a Word to denote comparison? .See Obs. 8. 

What Adjectives are compared irregiclarly? See Prin. 

103. — Are ail Adjectives compared ? See Obs. 7 
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VERBS. 

Rbsl — A« all things oi the universe liWf move^ or kave a being^ wo 
necessarily Lave a class of Words used to express the act, being^ or ttate 
of those things. Hence, 

Def. 97. — A Verb is a Word iised to express the act, 
being, or state of a person or thing. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Rem. — ^The act expressed by some Verbs pasaet aver to ai^ Object 
Hence, 

Prin. — Verbs are distinguished as 

Transitive or Intransitive, 

Def. 98. — A Transitive Verb is a Verb that expresses 
an action which terminates on an Object. 

Examples. — John saws toood — God created heaven and earth, 

Def. 99. — An Intransitive Verb is a Verb that ex- 
presses the being or state of its Subject, or an action 
which does not terminate on an Object 

Examples. — ^Animals run — I sU — John is sleepy. 

ft 

Obs. 1. — Some Verbs are used transitively or intransitively^ 

Examples. — " Cold bloios the wind.** 

"The wind blom the dust.** 

" It has swept through the earth.** 

" Jane has sioept the floor.** 

" God moves in a m3T8terious way.** 

*' Such influences do not move me.** 

Def. 100. — The Verbs be, become, and other Intransitive 
Verl)s, whose subjects are not represented as performing 
a physical act, are called Neuter Verbs, 
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Examples. — He t» — God exists — we become wise— they die, 

LIST. 

Obs. — ^The Verbs commonly called Neuter are — appertain — &e-— iecouM 
^^Umff — exitt — lie-^-rest — seem — sleep, 

MODIFICATION OF VERBS. 

Reic. — ^Verbs that denote action haye two methods of repreeentiiig 
the action. 

Ist — ^As done by its Subject — as, Jane loves Lucy. 

2d — ^As done to its Subject — as, Lucy is loved by Jane. 
Hence, 

Prin. — Transitive Yerbs have two Voices — 
Active and Passive. 

Def. 101. — The Active Voice represents the Subject as 
perfonning an action. 

Example. — Columbus discovered America. 

Def. 102. — The Passive Voice represents the Subject as 
being acted upon. 

Example. — America vku discovered by Columbus. 
Obs. 1. — ^The same fact may commonly be expressed by either the 
Active or the Passive form. 

Examples. — William assists Charles. ) m^^ _^^^ f^. .4..4.«^ 

Charles is assisted by William. \ ^« **°^* ^^^ ^^^^ 

*< William," the Subject of the Active Verb, becomes the Object of 
"by," when the Verb becomes Passive; and "Charles," the Object of 
the Active Verb, becomes the Subject of the Passive. 

Obs. 2. — In the English language, the formation of the Passive Voice 
is less simple than in many other languages. Thus, the corresponding 
assertions. 

In Latin — Doceo^ in the Active Voice, has Doeeor in the Passive^ 

In English— //tfocA, « « " " I am taught " " 

Hence, the English Verb does not form its Passive Voice by an " inflec- 
tion of the form of the Active," but by combining the Verb tf, in it» 
various modifications, with a Participle of the given Verb. 
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KXAMPUEB. 

Active, — ^To see, I love, They applaud, Man worships 

Patnve, — ^To be seen, I am loyed. They are applauded, God U wor- 

shippe«L 
Obs. 8. — Most Transitiye Verbs may take the Passiye form. 
Obs. 4. — A Verb taking the Passive form becomes grammatically 
ID transitive. The action is directed to no object The Subject receives 
the action. 

Obs. 6.— But few Intronsitiye Verbs take the Passive form. 

KXAMPUEB. 

We laughed at his clownish performances.— (Active Intran&) 
His clownish performance wu laughed cU.— (Passive.) 

MODE. 

Bjol — ^In addition to their primary signification, Verbs perform a 
secondary office — i. e., they indicate some attendant or quaUfying cir- 
eumstancesw This is indicated by the variations of the form of the 
Verb^ or by prefixing Auxiliary Words. 

1. A Verb may simply express a fiEMt ^ 

2. It may express a fact as poseihUj probable, obligatarg, Ac 
Z, It may express a fact conditionally. 

4. It may express a command or request. 

6. It may express the nam» of an act^ or a fact unlimited by a 
subject. Hence, 

Prin. — ^Verbs have five modes of expressing their 
signification — 

Indicative^ I Subjunctive^ 

Potential, I Imperative^ and 

Injinttive, 

Def. 103. — ^A Verb used simply to indicate or assert a 

Tact or to ask a question, is in the 

Indicative Mode. 

ExAMFLn* — " (3od created the heaven and the earth." 

** Is he not honest T " Whence conM wars !" 
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Def. 104. — ^A Verb indicating probability potvcr^ tmU, 
or obligation, of its subject, is in the 
Potential Mode. 

Oba. — Words which may be regarded as signs of the Potential Modta^ 
are, may — might — can — could — m%i8t — iftall — should — wiU — would, eithei 
alone, or followed by the Word ?iave, 

EzAKPLES. — ^I may go — ^you might have gone — John should study — ^Mary 
can learn — It coidd not be done-^ohn shall study, 

Def. 105. — A Verb expressing a fact conditionally 
(hypotheticallj) is in the 

Subjunctive Mode, 
ExAicpLES. — ** If he repent^ forgive him." 

Obs. — Ify though^ unlessy and other Conjunctions, are commonly used 
with the Subjunctive Mode. But they are not to be regarded as the 
vgns of this Mode, for they are also used with the Indicative and the 
PotentiaL 

Examples. — If the boat goes to-day, I shall ga in it 
^ I wndd stay if I eouid conveniently. 

The condition expressed by '* if the boat goes," is assumed as a fact—- 
hence, " goes" is in the Indicative Mode. 

Note. — ^The Subjunctive Mode is limited to Auxiliary (Adverbial) 
Sentences. 

Def. 106. — ^A Verb used to command or intreat is 

^ *^® Imperative Mode. 

Examples. — 1. " If he repent^ for^ve him." 

2. " Come to the bridal chamber, Death I" 

Obs.-^As we can command only a person or thing addressed, the 
subject of an Imperative Verb must be of the Second Person ; and, as a 
person addressed is supposed to be present to the speaker, the name o! 
the subject is usually understood. 

ElxAMPLES. — Cry aloud — Spare not. 
But it is often expressed. 

"Go ye into all tnc world." 
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Def. 107. — A Verb used without limitation by a Sub- 
ject, is in the 

Infinitive Mode. 

Obs. 1. — ^The Preposition to^ is usually placed before the InfinitiTe 
VTerb. 

Examples. — " To enjoy is to obey." 

'* I came not here to talk.** 
Obs. 2. — But that Word is sometimes suppressed. 
Examples. — " Let me hear thy voice, awake, and bid her 

Give me new and glorious hopes." 
Obs. 8. — As a Verb in the Infinitive has no grammatical Subject^ it 
eannot be a Predicate. It is used, in combination with its Preposition, 

1. Substantively ; as — To do good is the duty of alL 

2. Adjectively ; as — ^The way to do good. 
8. Adverbially ; as — I ought to do good, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Rem. — In the three Sentences, 

1. Birds «in^, 

2. Birds are singing^ 

8. Singing birds delight us, 
the "Word "sin^ (in Example 1) is a Verb — used to assert an act of 
"birds." 

In Example (2) " singing" is derived from the same Verb ; and loith 
the aid of the Auxiliary Verb " are," it makes the same assertion. 

In Example (3), " singing** does not assert, but it assumes the same aek 
Tlie same signification remains in the three Words, while they per- 
form different granmiatical offices. Hence, 

Def. 108. — ^A Participle is a word derived from a 
Verb, retaining the signification of its Verb, while it 
also performs the office of some other " part of speech." 

Obs. 1. — Participlea are Derivative "Words, formed from their Radi- 
eals — commonly by the addition of ing or ed. 

Examples. — Be, . . . .being. Love, loving, . . . .loved. 

Havo, . . having. Walk, . . . walking, . . . walked 
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RxM. — ^A Participle is used with or without an Auxiliary prefixed 
Hence, 

Prin —Participles are Simple or Compound. 

Def. 109.— a Simple Participle is a single Word de- 
rived from its Yerb. 

Examples. — Loving, loved — Sharing, had — ^being, been. 

Def. 110. — ^A (hmpound Participle consists of a simple 
Participle, with the Auxiliary Participles "having" or 
" being," or " having been." 

EXAMPLES. 

«-^ \l ]^-:::::::::::::^^ 

{8. Being loyed, Being feared. 
4. Having loved, Having feared. 
5. Having been loved,. . . .Having been feared. 
6. Having been loving, . . .Having been fearing. 

Rem. — ^In giving names to the different Participles, grammarians are 
not agreed. By different authors the Simple Earticiples are distin- 
guished as Present and Pasty 

** Active and Passive, 

" Imperfect and Perfect, 

** First and Second, and by other terms. 

Rem. — ^While none of the above names can be regarded as wholly f^ee 
fi*om imperfections, those first mentioned are perhaps less objectionable 
than others. Hence, 

Prin. — The Simple Participles are distinguished as 

1. Present, or First; and, 

2. Past, or Second. 

Def. 111. — The Present Participle is the Participle 
formed by adding ing to the root of the Verb, and com 
monly indicates a present act, being, or state. 

Examples. — ^Being — ^having — ^loving — walking — doing — fearing. 
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Ob8» 1. — ^When the Participle is used with a Verb, the time is indi 
eated by the Verb, and may be Present, Past, or Future. 
Examples. — Present. — I am writing letters. 
Past. — I was writing letters. 
Future. — I shall be writing lett in. 

Def. 112. — A Pdsi Participle is the Participle that la 
regularly formed by adding ed to the root of its Verb. 

Examples — Lo^ «i—fear«t^—hate(^— respected 

Obs. 1. — ^The Past Participles of Irregular Verbs are yariously formed 
(See list) 

Obs. 2. — ^The Past Participle may be used with a Verb indicating 
time, Present^ Past, or Future. 

EzAMPLBS. — Present. — ^I am loved, William is seen. 

Past. — ^I was loved, William was seen. 

Fttture. — I shall be loved, . . .William will be seen. 

Obs. 8. — ^The Present Participle is commonly Active in signification. 
EzAMPLiBS. — 1. A falling leal 

2. A faSing flower. 

8. " Sealing yonder peak, 

I saw an eagle, wheeling near its brow." 

Obs. 4. — ^The Past Participle is commonly Passive in signification. 
Examples. — 1. /ri/ur^c^ reputation. 

2. Lost opportunity. 

8. " Truth crushed to earth, will rise again." 

Obs. 6.— The Past Participle, preceded by the Auxiliary hawngy is 
used actively. » 

KxAHPLiss. — 1. Having loved. 

2. Having lost a day. 

8. "The hour having arrived^ we commenced the exercises." 
4. Hdvifig seen the elephant^ the rustic was satisfied. 
Obs. 6. —Preceded by the Auxiliary being, or having been, the Past 
Participle is used Passively. 
Examples. — 1. Being loved. 

2. Having been censured for illeness, John resolved to 
be diligent 
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Obs. 7. — A Compound Participle may be Present or Prior PreserU-^ 

Active or Passive. 

Examples. — Present. — Being loved, Being seen. 

Prior Present. — Having loved, Having seen. 

Active, i ^^^^^S loved, Having seen. 

( Having been walking, . . . .Having been seeing. 

Passive, i ^^'^^ ^^^^^ ^®^°S ®®®^» 

( Having been loved, Having been seen. 

Obs. 8. — The term Participle is given to these words because they 
participate in the offices of two "parts of speech" at the same time : — 
that of the verbs from which they are derived, and also of Nouns and 
Pronouns^ of Adjectives^ of Adverbs^ of Prepositions, of Conjunctions, — 
In Predicate with Auxiliary Verbs, or to introduce Participial Phrcues. 



1. Noun. (a). Singing is a pleasing exercise. 

(6). William maintains a fair standing in society, 
(c). " In the beginning, God created the heaven." 

2. Adjective, (rf). A running brook — a standing trek. 

{e). Behold the goose standing on one foot 
8. Adverb, (/). " *Tis strange; 'tis passing strange.** 

(g). The task was exceedingly difficult. 
4. Preposition. (A). "I speak concerning Christ and the Church." 

(t). " Nothing was said touching that question." 

6. Conjuttction. (k). "Seeitig we can not agree, the discussion may 

be dropped." 

6. Exdamaiion. ....(/). Shocking I Astonishing ! 

7. In PredicaU (m). "Birds are singing — ^bees are hwnnUng.^ 

8l Leader of Phrase, (n). Wounding the feelings of others. 

(o). " Avoid fooutiding the feelings of others/' 
[p). A habit of moving quickly^ is another way of 
gaining time, 

Ob&. 9.— Participles, like the Verbs from which they are derived, ar 
Transitive or Intransitive. 

Obs. 10. — ^A Participle used as a Preposition, must be Transitive. 
Examples. — ^I speak concerning Christ and the Church. 
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Osa 11. — A Participle used as a Noun, as an Adjective, or in Predi- 
oate^ or as the Leader of a Participial Phrase, may be Intransitive. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Kcun. " Scolding has long been considered ungenteeL** 

2. -4«Jftfc^eV.. ."The curfew tolls the knell of parting day." 
8. Predicate., .Spring-time of year is coming. 

Obs. 12. — ^A Participle used as a Conjunction or as an Advorb muit 
be Intransitive. 

Examples. — " Wherefore is there a price in the hands of a fool to get 
wisdom, Mcing he hath no heart to it** 
" A virtuous household, but exceeding poor." 

TENSE. 

Bem. — Generally the form of the Verb denotes not only the manner, 
but also the tim^e^ of the action or event expressed by it Hence the 
distinction of Tense. 

Def. 113. — Tense is a modification of Verbs, denoting 
a distinction of time. 

Rem. — ^Time is Present^ Past, or Future : of each of these periods we 
have two varieties, represented by different forms. Hence, 

Prin. — Most Verbs have six Tenses — 
Prior Past and Past, 
Prior Present and Present, 
Prior Futwre and Future, 

Def. 114. — The Prior Past Tense denotes time past at 
some other past time mentioned, or implied. 

Example. — ^I Jiad already expressed my opinion. • 

Obs. — Had is usually the sign of this Tense. 

Def. 115. — The Past Tense denotes time fully past 

Examples. — I torote you a letter — ^We walked to Troy. 
I saw an eagle — ^David loved Jonathan. 
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Ob&— In Regular Verbs, the siffn of this Tense is d or ed added to the 
root of the Verb. 

In Irregular Verbs, a distinct form is used. [See List] 

Def. 116. — The I^^ Present Tense denotes time past, 
but in a period reaching to the present. 

Examples. — ^I have completed my task. — John has returned, 

Mary has been prospered, — Thou'A<M^ destroyed thysell 

Obs. 8. — Hdvey hast^ and hcu^ are the n^ftt of this Tense. 

Def. 117. — The Present Tense denotes time present. 

Examples. — ^Eliza studies, — Ellen is reading. 

Do you hear the bell f — Emily may write that Diagram. 

Obs. 1. — ^This is the simplest form of the Verb ; — ^the sign do is used 
to denote intensity, and in asking questions. 
Obs. 2. — ^Present Tense may be — 

1. Definite — as, I am writing — William studies. 

2. Indefinite — as. Virtue is commendable. 

Def. 118. — The Prior Future Tense denotes time past, 
as compared with some future time specified. 

Example. — ^We shall have finished this recitation before the next claff 
will come. 

Obs. — Shall have and toUl have are the signs of this Tense. 

Def. 119. — ^The Future Tense denotes future time, as 
compared with the present. 

Example. — James mil return to-morrow — ^I shall see him. 

Obs. — Shall, in the First Person, and m//, in the Second and Third, 
are the signs of this Tense. 

Rem. — ^Distinctions of time are not indicated with precision by the 
form of the Verb. This must be done by the use of Adjuncts. 

In the Potential Mode, the Tenses are quite Indefinite — one form 
being often used for another. 

The same remarks will apply to Participles — to the Infinitive, Uie 
Subjunctiye, and sometimes the Indieative. 
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BKOAPrrULATION. 



'Indicative^ 



VERR 



i Aonr^ 

CTBANSIXXyiE^ < 

(Passive 






i AOTIVK^ 

^ Intkansitivx; < 

( NEIJTBBy 



Potential, 

Sul^unetive, < 
Imperative, 



Prior 
Prior 
Prior 
Prior 
Prior 



Past, 

Past, 

Present, 

Present^ 

Future, 

Future. 

Past. 

Past, 

Present^ 

Present 

Past, 

Present. 

Present 



Injinitive, j P"<»' 



Present, 
Present. 
Past, 
^Participle, -J Prior Present, 
Present 



EXERCISES. 

I^T Let each Verb and Participle in the following Exercises bo 
pointed out, and its Class and Modification giyen. 



7. Willing to be taught 

8. Having seen the teacher. 

9. Retire. 

10. Let us alone. 

11. Permit me to posa. 

12. Let me go. 



1. J wrote. 

2. Thou art reading. 
8. James may recite. 

4. Mary can study. 

5. Joining the multitude. 
tt. Accustomed to study. 

18. It is pleasant to ride in a soil-boat 
14 We are all fond of singing. 

15. Some are accustomed to sing by rote. • 

16. Tne young ladies ought to have attended the lecture. 
17 By teaching others we improye ourselyes. 

18. Being accustomed to study, we can learA that lesson easily. 

19. Haying been censured for idleness, John has resolved to be 

diligent 

20. By cudoayoring to please all, wd fail to please any. 
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21. ''To be or not to be — ^that is the qaestioa* 

22. "Spirit! I feel that thou 

Wilt soon depart 1 

23. This body is too weak longer to hold 
The immortal part 

24 The ties of earth are loosening, 
26. They soon will break ; 

26. And thon, even as a joyous bird. 
Thy flight wilt take 

To the eternal world." 

27. Go forth when midnight winds are high. 

And ask them whence they come ; 
20. Who sent them raging through the sky, 
29. And where is their far home ! 

80. ** Mark the sable woods, 

That shade sublime yon mountain's nodding brow 

81. With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your stepa. 

82. As if the reyerend fomi 
Of Minos or of Numa should forsake 

The Elysian seats, and down the embowering gla 
Moye to your pausing eye." 
88. *'In the pleased infant see its power expand. 

When first the coral fills his little hand ; 
84 Throned in his mother's lap, it dries each tear^ 

As her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 
85. Next it assails him in his top's strange hum, 

Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his drum ; 
8d. Each gilded toy that doting love bestows. 

He longs to break, and every spring expose." 

87. «* Could I forget 

What I have been, I might the better bear 
What I am destined to. 

88. I am not the first 

That has been wretched but to think how mud 
I have been happier." 

89. *' Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 

40. The eternal years of God are hers : 

41. But Error, wounded, writhes in paiu, 
And dies amid her worshipers" 
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(V^hed ... .is [a Participle, from the Verb crush ;] used here to de- 
scribe a condition of " Truth ;** hence, a Verbal Adjective. 
Will nse . . . .asserts an act of " Truth ;" hence, a Verb. 
" has no object; heoce. Intransitive. 

" simply declares ; hence, Indicative Mode, 

denotes time future ; hence, Future Tense. 

Aie asserts being of " years ;" hence, a Verb. 

Are has no object ; hence, Intransitive. 

" simply declares ; hence, Indicative Mode. 

" denotes time present ; hence. Present Tense. 

Wounded . . .is [a Participle, from the Verb wound;'] used here to de> 
scribe a condition of "Error;" hence, a Verbal Adjective. 

Writhes asserts an act of " Error ;** hence, a Verb. 

** has no object; hence. Intransitive. 

** simply declares ; hence, Indicative Mode. 

** denotes time present ; hence. Present Tense. 

" The surging billows and the gamboling storms 
Come crouching to his feet" 

(Surging is [a Participle, from the Verb surffe,'] 

** used here to describe " billows ;** hence, a Verbal Adjective. 

Gamboling, .is [a Participle, from the Verb gambol] 

** used here to describe " storms ;** hence, a Verbal Adjective. 

Come asserts an act of " billows'* and " storms ;** hence^ a Verb. 

" has no object ; hence, Intransitive. 

** simply declares ; hence, Indicative Mode. 

** denotes time present ; hence. Present Time. 

Crouching. . .is [a Participle, from the Verb cr&tich.] 

** used here to modify the act expressed by " come ;** 

*• (it declares the manner of coming ;) hence, an Adverb. 

"In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 

Beginning. . .is [a Participle, from the Verb beghi.] 

** used here as the name of an event ; hence, a Verbal Nouil 

Created asserts an act of " God f hence, a Verb. 

** act passes to objects (heaven and earth). 

** simply declares ; hence. Indicative Mode. 

•• denotes a parlicular lime past ; hcuoe, Paet Teni^. 
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CONJUGATION OF VERBS 

Remark 1. — ^We have seen that most verbs are varied in form to de- 
note different modes and times of action or being. 

They are also varied to correspond with their subjects in Person and 
Number 

The regular arrangement of the various forms of a Verb is called its 
Conjugation, 

Rem. 2. — ^Verbs are varied by inflection of their Radicals^ or by the 
use of different Radicals. Henoe^ 



Prin. — ^Verbs are distinguished as 

BegvJar and Irregular. 



REGULAR VERBS. 

Def. 120. — A Regular Verb is a Verb whose Past Tense 
is formed by the addition oidor ed to the Radical. 

Examples. — Present Tense, — ^I love^ act^ save, fear. 

Past Tense. — ^I \oYed, t^eted, BAved, feared 

Obs. 1. — Some Verbs, for euphony, drop the final letter of ih9 
Radical. 

Examples. — Love, loverf— Save, saved— Recite, recited 

Obs. 2. — Some Verbs, for euphony, double a final letter of tiM 
Radical. 

Examples. — ^Tan, tann^e^Transmit^ transmittoi 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Def. 121. — An Irregular Verb is aVerb whose Past Tense 
is not made by the addition of d or ed to the Radical 

Examples. — Present Tense, — ^I am, see, do, hide, lay. 
Past Tense, — ^I was, saw, did, hid, laid. 

RKM.-^ome Irregular Verbs are not used in all the Modes and Teiv«ei|. 
Hence, 
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Def. 122. — A Defective Verb is a Verb that is uot used 
in all the Modes and Tenses. 



Pfssent, — Can, may, must^ oughts shall, wilL 

P<uL — Could, might ought^ quoth, should, would. 

Bkm. — ^We have seen (see Part L, p. 26) — 

1. That the Predicate of a Sentence must have at least one Verb. 

2. That it may have other Words. 
8. That in Predicates formed of more than one Word, the last 

Word constitutes the Principal Part of the Predicate, t. &, 

makes the Principal AsaertUm. 
4. That the Principal Part of a Predicate may be — 

A Verb. — ^I l&ve — I do see. 

A Participle. — I am l&ved — ^I have seen. 

An Adjective. — John is toeary — ^Velvet feels smooth. 

A youn. — ^We are friends — ^He is a scholar. 

A Pronoun. — It is I-~-Thine is the kingdom. 
6. That the Words prefixed to the Principal Part are Auxiliaries, 

and may be Verbs only, or Verbs and Participles. Hence, 

Def. 123. — An Aumliary Verb is a Verb that is prefixed 
to another Verb or to a Participle, to distinguish the 
Voice, Mode, or Tense of the Principal Verb. 

ust, 

Alvoays Auxiliaries, 
\ Present. — Can, may, must^ shalL 

^ Past. — Could, mighty — should. 

Sometimes Principal Verbs 
Present. — Am, be, do, have, will. 

Past. — — was, did, had, would. 

Ohi — ^These Words, when used as AuxUianes, perform peculiar 
, offio«8; thu^ 

1 Be, with its various modifications, is used before a Past Participle 

\ to indicate the Passive Voice, 



Do is used 


in the 


Did 


M 


Had 


« 


Have 


U 


May have " 


** 


MgJU have 


u 


Shall 


u 


WUl 


u 
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Carit mar/t must^ shall (used to command), and will (signifying 
volition), indicate the Present Tense of the Potential Mode. 

Oouldf might, shouldy and wovldt are the signs of the Poit Terue 
Potential, 

Present Tense, Indicative-intensiye fonn 
PastTenee, « « a 

Prior Past Tense, « h u 

Prior Present Tmse, Indicative • 

Prior Present Tense, Potential 
Prior Past Tense, « 

Future, Indicative [First Person). 
Future, Indicaiive {Second or Third Person\ 

Note. — ^The Future and Prior Future Tenses are placed in the Indica 
tive Mode in conformity to the general custom of grammarians. A strid 
regard to uniformity and consistency would place them with thuii 
kindred forms in the Potential Mode. For, 

The *' Indicative Mode is that form of the Verb used to indicate or 
assert an act, being, or state." Now a tiling future may be predicted, 
but cannot be declared or asserted. We may declare a purpose or make 
a prediction. So may we declare the possibility of an act, or the obliga- 
tion to perform an act But these are done by a modification of the 
Predicate, called Potenticd Mode. 

In the Sentence ** I shall go,** we have asserted a prediction of an act 
** « "I may go," we have asserted a probability of an act 
** ** ** I can go," we have asserted a possibility of an act 

** 1 should go," assorts obligation to perform an act 
" I might go," asserts liberty to perform an act 
" I could go," asserts power to perform an act 

Neither of the above assertions declares the performance of an act 
They assert "probability, power, will, or obligation," but no actual event 

The Potential Present and Past alike assert a present probability, pre- 
diction, possibility, Ac, of a future act or event 
"I shall go if I choose," 
"Imay goifl will," 

"Icangoif I will," u t i. t ^ 

.., , Ti •i.T . -.^ :i ii y all refer to a future act 

*' I should go if I were invited, 

•I might go if I were invited," 

**I could go if I were invited," 
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EXERCISES. 
(1.) 



WOBJUOT, 



Auxiliaries. 



John 



• 




am 




have 


been 
was 




had 


been 


shaU 




be 


shall 


haye 


been 


may 




be 


may 


have 


been 


might 
might 




be 


have 


been 




(2.) 


' 




is 




has 


been 
was 




had 


been 


will 




be 


will 


have 


been 


may 




be 


may 


have 


been 


might 




be 


might 


have 


been 



PrineipaL 
6 



smging. 



loved 



l^r Let the Pupil substitute for the Word " John" the followmg 
E^ubjectS) and notice what changes in the various Auxiliary Verbs must 
consequently be made. Thus, 

I requires (am — ^have — shall — shall have). 

Thou " (art — ^hast — ^hadst — wilt — ^mayest — ^mightst) 

They " (are — ^have.) 

People ** (are — have). 

He " [no cliange.'] 

Hence, 
Obs. — The practical object of the following Paradigms is to teach the 
Pupil what are the various changes in the form of the Predicate to cor- 
respond to the Subject^ and to indicate the various Modes, Tenses^ Per- 
sons, and Numbers. 
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Paradigm of the Irregular Verb " Be," 

PRINOIFAL PARTS. 

-4.771, was^ being^ been. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular Number, Plural Number, 

First Person, .... I am, We are, 

Second " j Thou art, (Ye are, 

^iecona •••••} You are, \ You are, 

77iird " .... He is. They are. 

PRIOR PRESENT TENSE. 

1. I have been. We have been, 

a j Thou hast been, ( Ye have been, 

( You have been, J You have been, 
8. He has been. They have been. 

PABT TKN8E. 

1 I was, We were, 

o j Thou wast, ( Ye were, 

( You was, ( You were, 

8. He was. They were. 

PRIOR PAST TENSE. 

1. I had been. We had been, 

a j Thou hadst been, j Ye had been, 

( You had been, ( You had been, 
8. He had been. They had been. 



:|- 



FUTURE TENSE. 

I shall be. We shall be, 

I Thou wilt be, j Ye wUi be, 

\ You will be, } You will be. 

He will be. They will be. 

PRIOR FUTURE TENSE. 

1. I shall have been, We shall have been, 

2 j Tliou wilt have been, j Ye will have been, 

' ( You will have been, ( You will have been, 

8. He will have been. They will have been 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I may be, We may be, 

^ j Thou mayst be, ( Ye may be, 

( You may bo, "J You may be, 

8. He may be. They may be. 
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FBIOB PB£8EKT TENSE. 

Singtdar, Plural. 

1. I may have been, We may have been, 

a j Thou mayst have been, ( Ye may have been, 

J You may have been, ( You may have been, 
8. He may have been. They may have been. 

PAST TSN8X. 

1. I might be, "We might be, 

o i Thou mi^htst be, j Ye mi^ht be, 

J You might be^ ( You mi^ht be, 
8. He might be. They might be. 

PRIOB PAST TENSE. 

1. I might have been. We might have been, 

2 j Thou mightst have been, J Ye mi^ht have been, 

( You might have been, ( You mi^ht have been, 

8. He might have been. They nught have b«en. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

PBEBENT TENSE. 

1. If I be, If we be, 

„ ( If thou be^ j If ye be, 

"^^ "j If you be, ( If you be, 
8. If he be. If they be. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. If I were, If we were^ 

o ( If thou wert^ j If ye were, 

■j If you were, 1 If you were, 
8. If he were. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSEi 

^ ( Be thou, or j Be ye, or Do ye be. 

*• J Do thou be. ( Be you, or. Do you bt 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present Tense, To be. 

Prior Present Tensiv To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being. 

Past, Been, 

Compound, . . Having been. 
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FCRMUL-B OP REGULAR VERBS. 

Trarmtive Verb — "Eeoitb." 

aOTEYX yoigob. 

The Principal Parts of this Verb are — 

Present Tense, Eecite. 

Past Tense, Eecitec?. 

Present Participle, .... Eecitfrigr. 
Past Participle, Eedtei. 

indicative mode. 

Pbebent Tembiv Recite. 

Simple Form, Progressive Form 

Singular, 

1. I recite, I am reciting, 

2 ( Thou recitest^ i Thou art recitinfl^ 

* ( You recite, ( You are reciting, 

8. He reciter. He is reciting. 

Plural 
1. "We recite, We are reciting, 

o j Ye recite, j Ye are recitifi^, 

( You recite^ ( You are reciting, 

8. They recite. They are reciting. 

PBXOB PRESENT TENBEp 

Singular, 

I, I have recitec^ I have been recittfi^, 

o ( Thou haxt recited^ ( Thou hast been recittn^ 

( You hxwe recited^ ( You have been reciting, 

8. He h4ut recitedLv He has been reciting. 

Plural 
1. TVe have recit«d^ "We have been recitew^r, 

2 j Ye have recit^d^ ( Ye have been reciting, 

' ( You have recited, ( You have been recitm^, 

8. They have recit^dl They have been recituc^. 
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1. I recittfct 

a j Thou recit^^, 

{ You recited^ 
8. He recited 



"We recited^ 
Ye reeitedf 
You recit«c2^ 
8. They recited 



PAST TENSE. 

Singular. 



Plural 



I was reciting, 

tThou wast recitinfff 
You loas reciting. 
He was reciting. 

"We loere recittru^, 
i Ye were reciting, 
i You were reciting, 

They wertf reciting. 



PRIOR PAST TENSE. 



1. I had reaited, 

a j Thou hadst recited^ 

J You fiad TGcitedf 
8. He had recittfd 



Singular. 



1. "We ^ocf recited^ 
o j Ye had reaited, 

( You had recited^ 
3. They had recited 



Plural. 



I had been reciting, 

iThou hadst been recittTu; 
You had been reciting, 
He had bee7i reciting. 



"We had been reciting, 

)Ye had been recitwi^. 
You had been reciting. 
They had been reciting. 



1. I shall recite, 
o j Thou wilt recite, 
( You will recite, 
8. He vfill recite. 

1. We shall recite, 
o j Ye will recite, 

* ( You will recite, 
3. They toill recite. 



FUTURE TENSB. 

Singular. 



Plural. 



I shall be reciting, 

)Tliou wiU be reciting 
You wUl be reciting. 
He will be reciting. 

We shall be recittw^, 

)Ye will be reciting. 
You will be reciteVi^, 
They will be reciting. 



PRIOR FUTURE TENSE. 



1. I shall have recit«4 
jv j Thou unit have recited^ 
( You will have recited^ 
8. He mil have recited 



Singular. 



Plural. 



I sImU have been rtciiing. 
Thou unit have been reciting^ 
You will have been reciting, 
He toill Jiave been reciting. 



1. We shall have recited^ 
2 j Ye unll have recited, 
* \ You unll have recited^ 
8. They unll have recited 



We shall have been recitinjy, 
J Ye will have been recitm^, 
( You will have been recitzw^, 

They will have been reciting. 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



1. I may recite, 

^ ( Tbou mayst recite, 

( You tnay recite^ 
8. He may recite. 

1. "We may recite, 
rt ( Ye m£iy recite, 

* J You may recite, 
8. They may recite. 



Singvli 



lar. 



I 



Plural 



I may be recittr^r, 
Thou mayst be recittNy 
You may be reciting 
He may be recitiTi^. 



We may be reciting, 
( Ye may be reciting, 
( You may be reciting, 

They may be recitifu;. 



1. I may have recited^ 



PBIOB FBESENl TENSE. 

Sinffular, 



SThou mayst have reeitedf 
You may have recited^ 
He may have recit^dl 



Plural. 



I may have been reciting, 

iThou mayst have been recitii^ 
You may have been reciting, 
He may have been recittfi^. 



1. "We may have recited^ "We may have been recittfi^, 

ft V/» aviysAi nn%t^ 1*AAi4-«y7 C \''a avi^ii JtjtifM A^^im •• a ai 4'aiM yv 



j Ye may have recitec2^ 
* ( You may have recit«d^ 
. They may have recited 



( Ye may have been reciting, 



You may have been reciting, 
They may have been reciting. 



1. I might recite, 

o ( Thou mightst recite, 

J You might recite, 
8. He might recite. 

1. "We might recite, 
o \ Ye might recite, 

\ You might recite, 
8. They might recite. 



PAST TENSE. 

Singular, 



Plural 



I might be recittn^, 

{Thou mightst be recittfi^ 
You might be reciting, 
He migiU be recittTi^. 

We might be reciting, 
Ye might be reciting, 
You might be recitiru^, 
They might be vetiiing. 



PRIOR PAST TENSE. 



Singular, 
1 I might have recit«4 I might have been reciting, 

gj J Thou mightst have VQQitedf J Thou mightst have been recifo'fi^ 

( You might have recit^d^ ( You might have beefi reciting 

8. He might have recit^dl He might have been reciting. 



PlwcU. 

1. We might have recittfd^ 

2. ' 



( Ye might have recit^d^ 

' \ You might have recitfd^ 

8. They might have recittfdl 



We might have been recittn^ 
{ Ye might have been reciting, 
( You miglU have been reciting, 

They miglU have been reciting 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. If I recite, Iflbe recitin^r, 

o ( If thou recite, j If thou be recittn^, 

(If you recite, ( If vou be reciting, 

8. If he recite. Jfhebe reciting. 

Plural 
1. If we recite. If we he reciti;!^, 

o ( If ye recite, J If ye 6« reciting, 

( If you recite, ( If you be reciting, 

3. If they recite. If they be reciting. 

PAST TENBE. 

Singular, 
1. Though I recitedi Though I toere reciting, 

a J Though thou recitedf { Though thou toert reciting 

I Though you Teeited, ( Though you were reciting, 

8. Though he reeited. Though he v>ere recitii;^. 

Plural. 
1. Though we recite*^ Though we toere reciten^, 

o J Though ye recitedf { Though ye toere reciting, 

\ Though you recited^ ( Though you toere recitaw^, 

8. Though they recit«r£ Though they loere veeiting. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENPE. 

Singular. 
o ( Recite thou, or J Be thou reciting, or 

\ Do thou recite. I Do thou be reciting 

Pli^aL 

a J Recite ye or you, or {Be ye reciter^, or 

( J5b ye OP you recite. ( Do ye be reciting. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 

To recite. To be reciting. 

PRIOR PRESENT. 

To have recited To have been recittn^. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 

Reciting. 

PRIOR PRESENT. 

Having raaited. Having been reciting, 

G* 
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Paradigm of the Verb " LoVE." 

AOnVB TOIOB. PASSIYE YOIOI. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



■{. 



Singular 

I love, I am loved, 

[ Thou lovest^ ( Thou art loved, 

I You love, \ You are loved, 

8. * He loves. He is loved. 
Plural 

1. We love, We are loved, 

( Ye love, { Ye are loved, 

( You love, } You are loved, 

8. They love. They are loved. 

PKIOB PRESENT TENS& 

Singular, 
1. I have loved, I have been loved, 

Q ( Thou hast loved, ( Thou hast been loved, 

1 You have loved, ( You have been loved, 
8. He has loved. He has been loved. 

Plural. 
1. We have loved. We have been loved, 

o ( Ye have loved, { Ye have been loved, 

I You have loved, \ You have been loved, 
8. They have ]oved. They have been loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. I loved, I was loved, 

^ { Thou lovedst» { Thou wast loved, 

( You loved, ( You was loved, 

8. He loved. He was loved. 

Plural. 
1. We loved, We were loved, 

« j Ye loved, { Ye were loved, 

' ( You loved, { You were loved, 

8. They loved. They were loved. 

PRIOR PAST TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. I had loved, I had been loved, 

2 J Thou hadst loved, j Thou hadst been lovedt 

' \ You had loved, j You had been loved, 

8 He had loved. He had been loved. 
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Plural, 
"We had loved, We had been loved. 

Ye had loved, j Ye had been loved, 

You had loved, \ You had been loved. 

They had loved. They had been loved 

FUTUBJe TEN8S. 



\l 



Singtdar, 
1. I shall love, I shall be loved, 

o < Thou wilt love, J Thou wilt be loved, 

' ( You will love, ) You will be loved, 

8. He will love. He will be loved. 

Plural. 

1. We shall love, We shall be loved, 

rt J Ye will love, j Ye will be loved, 

( You will love, ( You will be loved, 
8. They will love. They will be loved. 

FUOB FUTURE TENSfi. 

Siiigular. 
1. I shall have loved, I shall have been loved, 

^ j Thou wilt have loved, ( Thou wilt have been loved, 

\ You will have loved, ( You will have been loved, 

8. He will have loved. He will have been loved. 

Plural 
1. We shall have loved, We shall have been loved, 

o J Ye will have loved, j Ye will have been loved, 

\ You will have loved, ( You will have been loved, 
8. They will have loved. They will have been loved. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

PBESKNT TENSB. 

Singular, 
1. I may love, I may be loved, 

o ( Thou mayst love^ j Thou mayst be loved, 

( You may love^ ( You may be loved, 
8. He may love. He may be loved. 

PlurdL 
1. We may love. We may be loved, 

o ( Ye may love, j Ye may be loved, 

( You may love, ( You may be loved, 

8. Tliey uiay love. They may be lovei 
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PRIOR PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. I may have loved, I may have been loved, 

o j Thou mayst have loved, ( Thou mayst have been loved, 

( You may have loved, ( You may have been loved. 

8. He may have loved. He may have been loved. 

PlwraL 
1. "We may have loved, We may have been loved, 

ft j Ye may have loved, ( Ye may have been loved, 

( You may have loved, \ You may have been loved, 

8. They may have loved. They may have been loved 

PAST TENBB. 

Singular, 
1. I might love, I might be loved, 

o ( Thou mightst love, \ Thou mightst be loved, 

( You might love, { You might be lored, 

8. He might love. He might be loved. 

PlurdL 

1. "We might love, We might be loved, 

Q j Ye might love, ( Ye mi^ht be loved, 

* \ You might love, ( You nught be loved, 
8. They might love. They nught be loved. 

PRIOR PAST TENB& 

Singular, 
1. I might have loved, I might have been loved, 

o ( Thou mightst have loved, ( Thou mightst have been loved, 

( You might have loved, ( You might have been loved, 

8. He might have loved. He might have been loved. 

JPluraL 



We might have loved. We might have been loved, 

I Ye might have loved, ( ^® mi^ht have been loved, 

] You mi^ht have loved, ( You mi^ht have been loved, 
8. * They might have loved. They might have been loved. 



■i; 



SUBJUJSrOTIVB MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



Singular, 
1. If I love, If I be loved, 

o j If thou love, 5 ^^ ^^^^ ^® loved, 

(If you love, ( If you be loved, 
8. If he love. If he be loved. 
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8. 



If we love, 
j If ye love, 
* { If you love. 
If they love. 



Plural. 

If we be loved, 

)If ye be loved. 
If you.be loved. 
If they be loved. 



1. If I loved. 



2 



PAST TENSE. 

Singular, 



fif thou loved, 
If you loved, 
If ne loved. 



1. If we loved. 



2. 



ilf ye loved. 
If you loved. 
If they loved. 



Plural, 



If I were loved, 

fIf thou wert loved. 
If you were loved, 
If ne were loved. 

If we were loved, 

SIf ye were loved, 
If you were loved. 
If they were loved. 



a 5 Love thou, or 
{ Do thou love. 



IMPERATIVB MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, 

( Be loved, or 

I Do thou be loved 

Plural, 



a 5 Love ye, or 
' ( Do ye love. 



j Be ye loved, or 
' "} Do ye be loved. 



INFINITIVB MODE. 



To love. 



To be loved. 



PRIOR PRESENT TENSE. 

To have loved. To have been loved 

PARTICIPLES. 



Loving. 



f Loved, or 
Being loved 



PRIOB PRBAENT. 

Having loved Having been loved 
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Synopsis of tJie Verb " Study." 

Active Voice, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

First Person. 

DEOLARATiyB FORM. DEOLARATIYE FORM. — N^OttVe. 

Presient, ....... .1 study, .1 study not, or I do not study. 

Prior Present, . .1 have studied, I have not studied. 

Past, I studied, I studied not, or I did not atudjf 

Prior Past, I had studied, I had not studied. 

Future, I shall study, ........ I shall not study. 

Prior Fdtjrb^ . . .1 shall have studied, . .1 shall not have studied. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present, ....... .1 may study, I may not study. 

Prior Present, . .1 may have studied, . . • • . .1 may not have studied. 

Past, I might study, I might not study. 

Prior Past, I might have studied, ... .1 might not have studied. 

SUBJUNOTIYE MODE. 

Present, If I study, If I study noL 

Past, If I studied, If I studied not, 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Second Person, 

Present, . . . .Study, or ) ^ Study not, or 

'^ t thou study, j • " * 



.Do thou study, ) "'*'{T>onot study. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present To study, Not to study. 

Prior Pbjssent, To have studied, Not to have studied. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Simple, Studying, Not studying, or studying not, 

0<'MPouND, . . Having studied, . . . ,Not having studied. ^ 
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i^ytiopsis of the Verb "TuRN." 

Active Voice, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

DECLARATIVE FORM. INTKRROOATiyX FOBIL* 

I turn, Do I turn f 

I have turned, .Have I turned t 

I turned, Did I txumf 

I had turned, Had I turned f 

I shall turn, Shall I turn! 

1 shall have turned, Shall I have turned t 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

I may txurn, .May I turn t 

I may have turned, May I have turned f 

I might turn, Might I turn t 

I might have turned, Might I have turned t 



Synopsis of the Verb " Sell." 

Fcusive Voice, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Third Person. 

DnXRROGATIVE FORM. INTERROaATIVE FORM. — Negotwe, 

Present, Is it sold ? Is it not sold ? 

Prior Present, . .Has it been sold ? Has it not been sold t 

Past, Was it sold? Was it not sold? 

Prior Past, Had it been sold ? Had it not been sold f 

Future, Will it be sold? Will it not be sold? 

Prior Future, . . .Will U have been sold ? . . .Will it not have been sold I 

POTENTIAL MODE. 
Third Person, 

May it be sold? May it not be sold ? 

May it have been sold ? May it not have been sold ? 

Might it be sold ? Might it not be sold ? 

Might it have been sold ? . . .Might it not have been sold f 

* The SuBJUNonvE, Impbrativi^ and Infinitive Modes are not used in 
Tnterrogative Sentences. 
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Paradigm of the Irregular Verb " See." 

DSOLABATIYB FOBAC. DmEBSOGATiyS VOBK. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PBSSEMT TENSI. 

Singvlar. 
1. I Bee, Seeir 

Q (ThoQseest^ (Seestthout 

\ You see, ( See you f 

8. He sees. Sees he t 

PlwrdL 

1. We see, See we f 

o j Ye see, j See ye f 

( You see, ( See you f 

8. They see, See they ? 

Obs. — ^The above is the ^mpLefcrm^ which, in Interrogative Sentencei^ 
it not much used, the Intensive form being commonly employed. Thusi 

PBE8KNT TENSS. 

Singnlar. 
1. I do see, Do I see f 

A j Thou dost see^ j Dost thou see f 

( You do see, ( Do you see f 
8. He does see, Does he see t 

Plural, 
1. We do see. Do we see t 

o ( Ye do see, { Do ye seel 

( You do see^ ( Do you see f 
8. They do see. Do they seel 

PBIOB FBSSENT TENBS. 

Singular, 

1. I have seen, Have I seen t 

a 5 Thou hast seen, j Hast thou seen f 

J You have seen, { Have you seen f 

8. He has seen, Has he seen t 

Plural 
1. We have seen, Have we seen f 

o ( Ye have seen, ( Have ye seen f 

( You have seen, ( Have you seen f 
8. They have seen, Have they seen f 
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PAST TSN3E. — Simple Form, 
BingtUar 

1. I saw, Saw If 

^ i Thou sawest^ ( Sawest the i f 

( You saw, \ Saw youf 

3 He saw, Saw he ? 

Plural 

1. We saw. Saw wet 

2 ( Ye saw, j Saw ye ? 

• ( You saw, I Saw you ? 

8. They saw. Saw they ? 

PAST TSNBE. — Intensive Form, 

Singular, 

1. I did see, Did I see ? 

a j Thou didst see, j Didst thou see f 

\ You did see, \ Did you see ? 

S. He did see. Did he see ? 

Plural. 

1. We did see, Did we see ? 

o j Ye did see, ( Did ye see ? 

( You did see, ( Did you see ? 

8. They did see, Did they see ? 

PSIOB PAST TEKS& 

Singular, 

1. I had seen, Had I seen f 

Q ( Thou hadst seen, j Hadst thou seen t 

\ You had seen, j Had you seen! 

8. He had seen, Had ne seen f 
Plural 

We had seen, Had we seen ? 

[ Ye had seen, ( Had ye seen ? 

I You had seen, } Had you seen f 

8. They had seen, Had they seen! 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



m: 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, 
1. I can see. Can I see f 

2 j Thou canst see, j Canst thou see 

( You can see, "j Can you see ? 
8. He can see, Can ne see ? 
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I. We can see, 



2. 



iYe can see, 
You can see, 
S. They can see, 



PluraL 



Can we see t 

iCan ye see t 
Can you see f 
Can they see f 



FBIOR PRESENT TENBB. 



I can have seen, 
I Thou canst have seen, 
I You can have seen. 

He can have seen, 



Singtdar. 



PluraL 



1. We can have seen, 
o j Ye can have seen, 

( You can have seen, 
8. They can have seen, 



Can we have seen f 
\ Canst thou have se«n I 
I Can you have seen • 

Can he have seen f 



Can we have seen ? 
i Can ye have seen I 
I Can you have seen t 

Can they have seen! 



PAST TENSE. 

dar. 



1. I could see, 

Q ( Thou couldst see, 

( You could see, 
8. He could see. 



. We could see, 

i Ye could see. 

* \ You could see, 

. They could see. 



Plural, 



Could I see f 

i Couldst thou see f 
Could you see f 
Could he see f 



Could we see f 

{Could ye see f 
Co\ild you see ? 
Could they see \ 



FBIOR PAST TENSE. 



1. I could have seen, 
o < Thou couldst have seen, 
' \ You could have seen, 
8. He could have seen, 



Singular. 



PluraL 



■ 1. We could have seen, 
2 ( Ye could have seen, 
• ( You could have seen, 
8. The}' ccild have seen. 



Could I have seen ? 

i Couldst thou have seen t 
Could you have seen f 
Could he have seen f 



Could we have seen f 
, Could ye have seen f 
; Could you have seen ? 

Could they have seen f 



Let the Pupil give the other Modes and Tenses of this Verb ; — refeiv 
ring to pp. 132-3 for corresponding forms. 
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^^^^ QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

lOY.— What is a Verb? •. See Def 97. 

How are Verbs disting^mhedi , .See Prin. 

What is a Transitive Verb » See Def. 98. 

What is an Intransitive Verb ? See Def. 99. 

What is a Neuter Verb? See Def 100 

108.— What are the sub-classes of Transitive Verbs' See Prin. 

When are Verbs in the Active Voice f See De£ 101 

When are Verbs in the Passive Voice? See Def lu2 

How is the Passive Voice formed f See Obs. 2. 

109. — ^What gives occasion for distinctions of Mode? See Rem. 

Name the different Modes See Prin. 

When are Verbs in the Indicative Mode? See Def 103. 

110.— When is a Verb in the Potential Mode? See Def. 104 

When is a Verb in the Subjunctive Mode ? See Def 106. 

When is a Verb in the Imperative Mode? See Def 106. 

IIL— When is a Verb in the Infinitive Mode? See Def 107. 

What is a Participle? See Def 108. 

112. — What are the principal distinctions of Participles?. .See Prin. 

What is a Simple Participle ? See DeC 109 

What is a Compound Participle? See Def. 110 

How are the Simple Participles distinguished? See Prin. 

What is the Present Participle ? See Def 111 

113.— What is the Past Participle? See Def 112. 

114. — What various offices do Participles perform ? See Obs. 8. 

115. — What is Tense? — WhatiVames are given to the Tenses ? . .See Pria 

Define the Prior Past Tense^ and give Examples.. . , .See Def 114. 

Define the Past Tense, " " See Def 115 

116.— Define the Prior Present Tense, " " See Def 116 

Define the Present Tense, " " See Def 117. 

Define the Prior Future Tense, " ' " See Def 118 

Define the Future Tense, " " See Def 119. 

Give the various Tenses in the different Modes. .See Recapitulation. 
120 — What does the terra Conjugation indicate? See Rem. 

How are Verbs distinguished, in Ivflectionst See Prin. 

What is a Regular Verb? See Def 120. 

What is an /rrc^t^/ar Verb? See Def 121 

121.— What is a Defective Verb ? See Def 122. 

What is an Auxiliary Verb ? See Def 123 

Give the various offices of the Auxiliary Verbs See Obs. 1. 
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EXERCISES. 

Let the Pupils give the Class, Voice, Mode, Tense, Person, and Num 
ber of the following Verbs — and complete the Sentences. 



1. Am writing a letter. 

2. Are reading poetry. 
8, Didst see the eclipse. 

4. Had known duty. 

5. May feel the wonn. 

6. Ought to study. 

7. Couldst have favored him. 

8. Thou love me. 

17. Wilt have 

18. Shall have 



9. Couldst love to stud}'. 

10. Has walked to Boston. 

1 1. Hast wandered from home. 

12. Shall learn wisdom. 
18. Will improve in writing. 

14. Could recite lessons. 

15. Canst be false to any man. 

16. Wish to see home, 
returned my books, 
returned from Europe. 

(n.) 



Repeat the First Person singular of each Mode and Tense of the 
following Verbs : — 



Am, 


Eat, 


Neglect^ 


Receive, 


Arise, 


Fly, 


Need, 


Reject, 


Begin, 


Go, 


Owe, 


Select, 


Blow, 


Hold, 


Ought, 


Squander, 


Come, 


Know, 


Practice, 


Yoke, 


Cut, 


Lay, 


Purchase, 


Touch, 


Do, 


Lie. 


Quiety 


Use, 


Drink, 


Make, 


Qualify, 


Wish. 



Repeat the Third Person Plural of the same. 

(m.) 
Let the appropriate Auxiliary Verbs be inserted in the blank s|acek 
indicated. 

1. "Now the shades of night gone.** 

2. " The beirs deep tones swelling." 

8. " The palace wrapped in flames.** 

4. "How my heart encrusted with the world I** 

5. " Every thing in the life of such persons . misplaced.** 

6. "Science raise thee to eminence.** 

7. " But I alone guide thee to felicity.*' 
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8. " Ten years I allot to the attainment of knowledge.* 

9. "A chieftain's vengeance thou feel." 

10. " The injuries of Fortune not affect the mind.** 

(IV.) 

Let two Auxiliary Verbs be inserted in the following Sentences* 

1. John not gone to the river. 

2. We finished our task at five. 

5. The earth dissolved like snow. 

4. How — r- "we reconciled f 

6. Who thought it! 

6. You fatigued. 

T. He not frightened. 

8. You brought my letters. 

9. The boy been injured by it. 

10. No doctor made that man welL 



lEEEGULAR VERBS. 

Rem. — ^The following are the Irilegular and the Redundant Verbs of 
the English language. 



Present 


Fast Present Participl 


e. Past Participle. 


Abide, 


abode, 


abiding, 


abode or abided.* 


Am or be, 


was. 


being, 


been. 


Ai-ise, 


arose, 


arising. 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke or awaked. 


awaking, 


awoke or awaked. 


Bear, 


bore or bare, 


bearing. 


born. 


Bear, to 
siutain, 


bore or bare, 


bearing, 


borne. 


Beat^ 


beat, 


beating. 


beaten or beat 


Begin, 


began or begun. 


beginning. 


begun. 


Behold, 


beheld, . 


beholding. 


beheld. 


Belay, 


belayed or belaid. 


belaying, 


belayed or belaid. 


Bend, 


^ bent or bended. 


bending. 


bent or bended. 


Bereave 


bereft or bereaved. 


bereaving. 


bereft or bereaved. 


Beset, 


beset, 


besetting, 


beset 


Bi^eecli, 


besought or beseeched,* 


beseeching. 


besought or beseeched. 


Beu 


bot or betted, 


betting. 


betted or bet. 
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Present 


PasU P<^e8ent Participle. 


I^st Participles 


Betide, 


betid or betided, 


betiding, 


betided or betid 


Bid, 


bade or bid, 


bidding. 


bidden or bid. 


Bind 


bound, 


binding. 


bound 


Bite, 


bit. 


biting, 


bitten or bit 


Bleed, 


bled, 


bleeding, 


bled 


Blend, 


blended or blent, 


blending, 


blended or blent 


Bless, 


blessed or blest. 


blessing, 


blessed or bleat 


Blow, 


blew or blowed, 


blowing, 


blowed or blown 


Break, 


broke, 


breaking. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, 


breeding, 


breed 


Bring, 


brought. 


bringing, 


brought 


Build, 


built or builded,* 


building. 


built or builded* 


Burn, 


burned or burnt. 


burning. 


burned or burnt 


Burst, 


burst or bursted,* 


bursting. 


burst or bm-sted.* 


Buy, 


bought, 


buying. 


bought 


Cast, 


cast. 


casting. 


cast 


Catch, 


caught or catched,* 


catching. 


caught or catcher 


Chide, 


chid, 


chiding. 


chidden or chid 


Choose, 


chose. 


choosing. 


chosen. 


Cleave, 


clove or cleft, 


cleaving. 


cloven or cleft 


Cleave, 


cleaved or clave, 


cleaving. 


cleaved 


Cling, 


clung, 


clinging. 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed or clad, 


clothing, 


clothed or clad 


Come, 


came. 


coming, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost. 


costing, 


cost 


Creep. 


crept or creeped,* 


creeping, 


crept or creeped • 


Crow, 


crowed or crew. 


crowing, 


crowed 


Curse, 


cursed or curst, 


cursing, 


cursed or curst 


Cut, 


cut, 


cutting, 


cut. 


Dare, 


dared or durst, 


daring, 


dared or durst 


Deal, 


dealt or dealed,* 


dealing. 


dealt or dealed* 


nig. 


dug or digged,* 


digging. 


dug or digged* 


Dive, 


dived or dove. 


diving, 


dived or diven. 


Do, 


did. 


doing, 


done. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawing. 


drawn. 


Dream, 


dreamed or dreamt^ 


dreaming, 


dreamed or drcabU* 


Dress, 


dressed or drest. 


dressing. 


dressed or drest 


Drink. 


drank, 


drinking. 


drunk or drank. 


T>rivc, 


drovf. 


driv'oig. 


driven. 
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Present 
Dwell, 
£at, 
Fall, 
Feed, 
Feel, 
Fight, 
Find, 
Flee, 
Fling, 
Fly, 

Forbear, 
Forget, 
Forsake, 
Freeze, 
Geld, 
Get, 
Gild, 
Gird, 
Give, 
Go, 

Grave, 
Grind, 
Grow, 
Bang, 
Have, 
Hear, 
Heave, 
Hew, 
Hide, 
Hit, 
Hold, 
Hurt, 
Keep, 
Kneel, 
Knit, 
Know 
Lade, 
Lay, 
Load, 



Past. 
dwelt or dwelled, 
ate or eat, 
fell, 
fed, 
felt, 
fought, 
found, 
fled, 
flung, 
' flew, 
forbore, 

forgot or forgat, 
forsook, 

froze or freezed,* 
gelded or gelt,* 
got or gat,* 
gilded or gilt, 
girded or girt, 
gave, 
went, 
graved, 
ground, 
grew, 

hung or hanged, 
had, 
heard, 

heaved or hove^ 
hewed, 
hid, 
hit, 
held, 
hurt, 
kept, 

kneeled or knelt, 
knit or knitted, 
knew, 
laded, 

laid or layed,* 
led. 



Present Participle. 
• dwelling, 

eating, 

falling, 

feeding, 

feeling, 

flghting, 

finding, 

fleeing, 

flinging, 

flying, 

forbearing, 

forgetting, 

forsaking, 

freezing, 

gelding, 

getting. 

gilding, 

girding, 

giving, 

going, 

graving, 

grinding, 

growing, 

hanging, 

having, 

hearing, 

heaving, 

hewing, 

hiding, 

hitting, 

holding, 

hurting, 

keeping, 

kneeling, 

knitting, 

knowing, 

lading, 

laying, 

leading. 



Past Participle, 
dwelt or dwelled.* 
eaten or eat 
fallen, 
fed. 
felt 
fought 
found, 
fled, 
flung, 
flown, 
forborne, 
forgotten, 
forsaken. 

frozen or freezed.* 
gelded or gelt* 
got or gotten.* 
gilded or gilt 
girded or girt 
given, 
gone. 

graved or grayen. 
ground, 
grown. 

hung or hanged, 
had. 
heard. 

heaved or ho-ven. 
hewed or hewn, 
hidden or hid. 
hit 

held or holden.* 
hurt 
kept 

kneeled or knelt 
knit or knitted, 
known. 

laded or laden, 
laid or layed.* 
led. 
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Present 


Past. 


PreserU Participle, 


Past ParticipU, 


Lean, 


leaned or leant^ 


leaning, 


leaned or lent 


Leap, 


leaped or leapt, 


leaping, 


leaped or leapt 


Learn, 


learned or learnt, 


learning, 


learned or learnt. 


Leave, 


left. 


leaving, >., 


left. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lending, 


lent 


Let, 


let^ 


letting. 


let 


Lie, 


lay, 


lying, 


lain. 


Light, 


lighted or lit. 


lighting. 


lighted or lit 


Loose, 


lost. 


loosing, 


lost 


Make. 


made, 


making, 


made. 


Mean, 


meant or meaned,* 


meaning, 


meant or meaned * 


Meet, 


met. 


meeting, 


met 


Mow, 


mowed, 


mowing. 


mowed or mown. 


Mulct, 


mulcted or mulct,* 


mulcting. 


mulcted or mulct "• 


Outdo, 


outdid. 


outdoing. 


outdone. 


Pass, 


passed or past, 


passing, 


passed or past 


Pay, 


paid or payed,* 


paying, • 


paid or payed.* 


Pen, 


penned or pent. 


penning, 


penned or pent 


Plead, 


pleaded or pled, 


pleading. 


pleased or pled. 


Prove, 


proved, 


proving, 


proved or proven. 


Put^ 


put, 


putting, 


put 


Quil^ 


quitted or quit. 


quitting, 


quitted or quit 


Rap, 


rapped or rapt, 


rapping, 


rapped or rapt 


Read, 


read. 


reading, 


read. 


Rend, 


rent. 


rending, 


rent 


Rid, 


rid. 


ridding. 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode, 


riding, 


rode or ridden. 


Ring, 


- rung or rang; 


ringing, 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


rising. 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived, 


riving, 


riven or rived. 


Roasts 


roasted or roast, 


roasting. 


roasted or roast 


Rot, 


rotted. 


rotting. 


rotten or rotted. 


Run, 


ran or run, 


running, 


run. 


Saw, 


sawed. 


sawing. 


sawn or sawed 


Say, 


said, 


saying, 


said. 


See, 


saw, 


seeing, _ 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought, 


seeking, 


sought 


SeU, 


sold, 


selling, 


sold. 


Bend, 


sent, 


bending, 


oCUt 
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J^re9ent 


Fa8t 


Present PartidpU, 


Pott PartieipU, 


Set, 


set, 


setting. 


set 


Shake, 


shock or ahaked,* 


shaking; 


shaken or shaked.* 


Shape, 


shaped, 


shaping; 


shaped or shapen. 


Sha^e, 


shaved. 


' shaving. 


shaved or shaven. 


Sheai: 


sheared, 


shearing, 


sheared or shorn. 


Shed, 


shed, 


shedding. 


shed. 


Shine, 


shined or shone, 


shining, 


shined or shone. 


Show, 


showed, 


showing. 


showed or shown. 


Shoe, 


shod. 


shoeing. 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot, 


shooting. 


shot 


Shred, 


shred. 


shredding; 


shred. 


Shrink 


shrunk, 


shrinking. 


shrunk. 


Shut; 


shut, 


shutting. 


shut 


Sing, 


sung or sang. 


singing; 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk or sank,* 


sinking, 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat, 


sitting. 


sat 


Slay, 


slew. 


slaying. 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


sleeping. 


slept 


SUde, 


slid. 


sliding. 


slidden or slid. 


Sling, 


slung. 


slinging. 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


Blinking, 


slimk. 


Slit, 


slitted or dit. 


slitting. 


sUtted or sUt 


Smell, 


smelled or smelt, 


smelling, 


smelled or smelt 


Smite, 


smote. 


smiting. 


smitten or smit 


Sow, 


Bowed, 


sowing, 


sowed or sown. 


Speak, 


spoke or spake, 


speaking. 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped. 


speeding. 


sped. 


Spell, 


spelled or spelt^ 


spelling. 


spelled or spelt 


Sp^nd, 


spent, 


spending, 


spent 


Spill, 


spilled or spilt, 


spilling, 


spilled or spilt 


Spin, 


spun. 


spinning. 


spun. 


Spit, 


■pit or spat,* 


spitting. 


spit 


Split, 


split, 


splitting, 


split 


Spoil, 


spoiled or spoilt, 


spoiling, 


spoiled or spoilt 


Spread, 


spread. 


spreading, 


spread. 


Spring 


sprung or sprang, 


springing. 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood, 


standing. 


stood. 


Staye, 


stove 01 staved. 


staving. 


stove or staved. 


Stay. 


Hittid or stayed,* 
7 


staying, 


■toid or stayed.* 
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Present 


Past. Present Participle. 


Past Participle, 


Steal, 


stole, 


stealing, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


sticking, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung, 


stinging, 


Btung. 


Stink, 


stunk or stank,* 


stinking, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid. 


striding, 


stridden 


Stiiko, 


struck. 


striking, 


struck or stricken. 


String, 


strung or stringed. 


stringing 


strung or stringed 


Strive, 


strove, 


striving, 


striven. 


Strow 


strowed, 


strowing. 


strowed or strown 


Swear, 


swore. 


swearing, 


sworn. 


Sweaty 


sweated or sweaty 


sweating. 


sweated or sweat 


Sweep, 


swept^ 


sweeping. 


swept 


Swell, 


swelled, 


swelling, 


swelled or swoUmu 


Swim, 


swam, 


swimming, 


swam. 


Swings 


swung, 


swinging, 


swung. 


Take, 


took. 


taking, 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught^ 


teaching, 


taught 


Tear, 


tore, 


tearing. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told, 


telling, 


told. 


Think, 


thojjght, 


thinking. 


thought 


Thrive, 


thrived or throve. 


thriving. 


thrived or thriven 


Throw, 


threw or throwed, 


throwing, 


thrown or throwed 


Thrust, 


thi-usty 


thrusting, 


thrust 


Tread, 


trod, 


treading. 


trodden or trod. 


Wake, 


waked or woke, 


waking, 


waked or woke. 


Was, 


waxed, 


waxing. 


waxed or waxen. 


Wear, 


wore, 


wearing. 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove, 


weaving. 


woven or ww^^e. 


Wed, 


wedded or wed. 


wedding. 


wedded or wed. 


Weep, 


wep<^ 


weeping, 


wept 


Wet, 


wet or wetted. 


wetting. 


wet or wetted. 


Whet, 


whetted or whet» 


whetting, 


whetted or whet 


Win, 


won, 


winning, 


won. 


Wind, 


wound or winded * 


winding. 


wound or winded. 


Work, 


worked or wrought^ 


working. 


worked or wrough ( 


Wring 


wrung or wringed, 


wringing. 


wringed or wrung. 


Write, 


wrote, 


writing, 


written or writ 


Obs. 1. 


—Words in the above list, marked with a star (•), are not 


much used 


I by modem writei-s. 
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Obs, 2. — ^A Verb often has a Preposition or other prefix placed befon 
it; the conjugation, however, remains the same. 

EXAMPLES. 

Take, took, taken. 

Mistake, me«took, mistaken. 

Overtake, ov^took, overtaken. 

MisunderstAnd, mirunderstoody misunderstood. 

Kem. — ^The class should repeat this list in concert — prefixing to eicb 
Verb one of the Personal Pronouns. For the Third Person a Noun ma% 
be used — thus: 

I write, I wrote I have written, having written 

You tread, . . .you trod, you have trod, having trod. 

He sweeps, . . .he swept^ ... .he has swept^ having swept. 

John does, . . .John did, . . . .John has done, having done. 

Men sit^ men sat, men have sat^ having sat. 

Some hear, . . .some heard, . .some have heard, . . . .having heard. 

They see, . . . .they saw, . . . .they are seen, being seen. 

To the Transitive Verbs, Objects may be attached — thus : 

We saw wood, we sawed wood,. . . .we have sawn wood. 

Birds build nests, . . .birds built nests, . . .birds have built nests. 
John writes letters, .John wrote letters,. .John will write letters. 
Thou seest me, thou sawest me, . . . .thou wilt see me. 

Other variations in tliese concert exercises may be profitable — such 
as placing the words rww, to-day^ <fec., after the Present — yesterday^ Ac, 
after the Past Tense — and lieretofore, recently^ <fec, after the Prior Pre- 
sents — thus: 

1 begin to-day, I began yesterday, . . .1 have begun recently. 

The wind blows now,. the wind blew then, .the wind has blown often. 
The bell rings often, . .the bell rang lately, .the bell will ring to-morro'^ 
William writes now, . William wrote then, . William will write often. 

UNIPERSONAL VERBS. 

Def. 124. — A Verb used only as the Predicate of the 
Indefinite Pronoun "lY," is called a Unipersonal Verb, 

Examples. — ^It snows — ^It rains — It seems — It becomes — It behoves — 
It seems — It is evident 

Methinks is an anomalous form of the Verb think. 
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EXERCISES IN REVIEW. 

Rkm.— Let the pupil give the Voice, Mode, Tense, Person, and NvnAtf, 
of the Verbs m the following Sentences. 

1. Science strengthens mind. 

2. Do you see the large ship traversing the ocean by the force of 

the wind? 
8. William nas visited Europe. 
4. Have we exercised discretion I 

6. I, John, saw these things. 

fi. Did Washington secwre renown f 

7. Ye had accomplished purpose*. 

8. I shall understand you. 

9. TFiiZ Warner «/viy Greek I 

10. Thou mlt not comprehend it 

11. Ye wiU have 4iccompli9hed much 

12. We may receive instruction. 
18. Canst thou guide Arcturus t 

14. §haU William accompany ust 

15. I mil study Greek. 

16. They are not appreciated. 

IT. GotUd it not be accomplished f 

18. Mary might have been misinformed. 

19. Wisdom Should be honored, 

20. Thou canst not Itave been understood. 

21. Sevastopol could not have been taken, 

22. Meteors might have been seen. 

23. What should have been donef 

24. Who can be trusted f 

25. Save you been reading poetry f 

26. Cora toUl be uniting letters. 

2*7. Stephen could not have been giving atientioi 

28. Might Clara have been admitted f 

29. Boys had been reciting lessons. 

80. We wUl not be enslaved 

81. Pupils might not have been giving atteniaoD 

82. Caroline will have visited Syria. 

83. Hear me for my cause. 

84. Be silent, that ye may hear. 

85. Bid her give me new and gloriouB hopes. 
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ADVERBS. 

Kem. — Ab actions are modified by circumstances, and as q nalitics vary 
in degree, so words expressing actions, and words denoting qualities are 
modified by other words, denoting time, place, degree, manner, cause, <tc. 
Hence, 

Def. 125. — An Adverb is a "Word used to modify the 
signification of a Yerb, an Adjective, or another Modifier. 

Obs. 1. — ^Adverbial Words are of great utility in rendering (He lan- 
guage concise and spirited Tliey are commonly substituted for Phrases. 

EXAMPLES. 

"Brilliantly," . . .for. . . ,** With a brilliant appearance.* 

"Solemnly," for. . . ."In a solemn manner." 

" Vainly," for. ..." In a vain attempt" 

" Here," for . ..." In this place." 

" Now," for " At this timQ." 

1. " Brilliantly the glassy waters mirror back his smilea." 

2. " Soletnnly he took the earthly state." 

5. " Vainly we offer each ample oblation." 
4. " Here sleeps he wow." 

6. "The waves are white helowJ* 

The waves are white beloio him. 

6. " Heat me these irons hot" 

Heat /or me these irons hot 

7. " Willie has come home — early." 

Willie has come to his home — at an early hour. 
Rem. — "Below** — "me** — "home," — and "early," are svhstituted tor 
Adverbial Phrases, — [See Part L, page 23.] 

Obs. 2. — ^Words are also substituted for Adverbial Sentences. 
Examples. — " While there we visited the prison ;" for, while ue toert 
at Auburn, we visited the prison. 
" Then, wfun I am thy captive, talk of chains.** 
Obs. 3. — ^An Adverb often modifies a Phrase. 
Examples. — 1. We went aimost to Boston. 

2. Wilkes sailed quite abound the World, 

8. Engraved expressly for the Ladues* Gaelanu 
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Obs. 4. — Adverbs may consist of Words, Phrases, and Sentences. 

1. A WorcL^-The very best men sometimes commit faolts. 

2. A Phrase. — "In the beginning^ God created the heaven and tha 

earth." 
8. A Sentence, — " They kneeled before they fought,^ 

Obs. 6. — ^The Words which Adverbs properly modify are sometimet 
understood. 

EzAMFijL — ^Thou canat but add one bitter wo 
To those [ ] already there, 

Obs. 6. — ^Adverbs sometimes take the place of Verbs, which they 
modify. 

Examples.—" Off, off, I bid you.'* " To arms T 

"Back to thy punishment^ false fugitive 1" 

Obs. *l, — ^Adverbs sometimes take the place of I^ouns, and henc« 
become Pronouns. 

Examples.— 1. "Till </i«i"— for, till that time. 

2. " From there"^ — ^for, from that place. 
8. "And I have made a pilgrimage /rom /an*' — Bosmet, 
4. " Oh, let the ungentle spirit learn from hetice 
A small unkindness is a great offense." 

Obs. 8. — Participles become Adverbs when they indicate the manner 
of an action, or modify a quality. 

Examples. — 1. " The surging billows and the gamboling storms 
Come, crouching, to his feet." 

2. " Now it mounts the wave. 

And rises, threatening, to the frowning sky.' 

3. " Tis strange, 'tis passing strange." 

4* " A virtuous household, but exceeding poor." 

Obs. 9. — ^A few words, commonly used as Prepositions, are sometimes 
Qsed Adverbially. 

Examples. — 1. " Thou didst look doum upon the naked earth.* 

2. " And may at last my weary age 

3. Find ow the peaceful hermitage." — Milton, 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

Rev. — ^The classes of Adverbs are very numerous. The following are 
the most important : 

I. Of the Forms of Adverbs. 

Obs. 1. — Some Words are used almost exclusively as Adverbs ; such 
are Primitive Words, 

Examples. — ^Ever — here — ^now — not — then — ^there. 
Obs. 2. — But most Words used as Adverbs are Derivative TFbrcb— their 
Radicals being commonly used as Nouns or as Adjectivea, 

EXAMPLES 

1. Fk-om Nouns, — -4/ways — ^nightZy — hourly — oloft — ashore. 

2. I^mn Adjectives, — BrilUant/y — right/y — soft/y — virtuously. 

Obs. 8. — Many Words, commonly used as Nouns, Adjectives, Prepc 
sitions, &c. beceme Adverbs 6y representation or substitution. 
Examples. — 1. ** William rises early" — at an early hour, 

2. " You have come too lat^ — at too late a day, 

5. " Warner will come home^ — to his home. 

4. " He will return to-morrovf* — on the fnorr<m, 

6. " The captain had gone belov^ — below deck, 
6. " Is the agent within f — within tlie house, 

[See page 23, Obs. 2.] 
II. Of the Functions of Adverbs. 

Prin. — ^Adverbs are commonly divided into two pri 
mary classes : — 

1. Adverbs of Manner^ and 

2. Adverbs of Circumstance,- 

Def. 126. — Adverbs of Manner are those which answer 
to the question How f 

Obsw 1. — ^Adverbs of Manner are such as indicate — 

1. AffinnatioTi, — Aye — certainly — doubtless — surely — ^verily, Ae. 

2. Doubt. — Perchance — perhaps — posribly, <fec. 

8. Mode. — Aloud — asunder — how— so— together — ^thufl» Ac 
4. Negation, — Nay — ^not. 
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0jg, 2.— Phrases and Sentences often indicate the manner of an atL 

KXAICPLBS. 

PAraici.— 1. God moves in a mysterioiu way,** 
2. ' " Silence now 

Is brooding like a gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pulseless world." 
8. " Omar had passed seventy-five years in honor and 
prosperity" 
Sentenees. — i. "He died m he lieed-^ devotee of mammon." 

6. "There are departed beings that I have loved as J 
never again shall love in this world." 

Def. 127. — Adverbs of Circumstance are such as ask oi 
answer the questions Whenf Where? How muchf Why? 
— ^indicating Time^ Places Degree, Cause. 

L Of Tunc 
Rmc.— All Words used to ask or to answer the questions ^^WhenT or 
" Eow often /" are properly called Adverbs of Time, 

TgYAT>n»T.re» — 1, Present. — ^Instantly — ^now — ^presently — ^yet, Ac 

2. Past, — Already. — heretofore — ^hitherto— lately— yes- 
terday, <fcc. 
8. Future, — ^Henceforth — ^hereafter — soon, Ac. 
4. Absolute, — Always — ever — never, Ac 
6. i2«p«afe(i— Continually— often— rarely— «ome^ime8,Ac 

Obs. 1.— I^rases and Sentences also perform the office of Adeerbs 
of time, 

KXAMPUCa. 

Phrases, — 1. " In the beginning^ God created the heaven and the earth.* 
2. " The Christmas rose is in bloom during the month of 

January.** 
8. "At midnightj in his guarded tent^ 
The Turk was dreaming.** 
SenUnees.—^ '* And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man who was blind.** 

5. ** I think of the friends who had roamed with me ther^ 

When the sky wa^ so blue, and the flowers were sofai^ 

6. " Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth, asleep, 

Unconscious lies, effuse yonr mildest beams.** 



Examples. — We came - 
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XL Of Plack 
Obs. 2.—- All Words used to oak or to atuwer the questionB Where I 
Whither f or Whence f are classed as Adverbs of Place, 
Examples. — 1. In a Place, — ^Here — there — ^where f Ac 

2. 7b a Place. — Hither — thither — whither f Ac 

3. Jf^om a Place. — Hence — thence — whence I Ac. 
Obs 8. — Most Adverbs of Place are in the form of Phratet. 

^in the cars, 
from Boston, 
through Springfield, 
to New York, 
^ vid Norwalk. 
And many in the form of Sentences. 
Example. — " Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails." 
Obs. 4. — ^Words which answer to the questions, "JBTow nrnch f How far i 
To what extent / — are classed as Adverbs of Degree. 

Examples. — ^Altogether — hardly — ^little — much — quite — ^merely — too 
— ^very, Ac. 

Obs. 6. — ^Words used to ask or to answer to the questions, Whyf 
Wherefore f Ac, are classed as Adverbs of Cause. 

Examples. — ^Accordingly— consequently — ^h«nce — therefore — where- 
fore, Ac 
"Let others brave the flood in quest of gain,** 

MODIFICATION. 

Prin. — Some Adverbs are modified, like Adjectives, 

by comparison. 

examples. 

Pos. Comp. SuperL 

1. By use of Suffixes, Soon^ . . . .Sooner, Soonest. 

2. By " Auxiliary Adverbs. . .Wisely, . .More wisely. .Most wisely 

EXERCISES. 

^^gr Let the following Adverbs be classified and their Modification 
given : 



How, 


Already 


In a moment, 


Not, 


Quickly 


In flower, 


There, 


Vilely, 


O'er the miiu^ 


Soon, 


Eagerly 


At pil«. 


7* 
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S^9~ Let the Adverbial Words, Phrasea, aud Sentences, in the follow 
ing Examples, be pointed ;at and parsed after the following 

MODKL. 

1. " E*en noWf where Alpine solitudes aeeend, 

I sit me dowTif a pensive hour to spend; 
And placed on high, uphove the storrrCs career^ 
Look doumtoard, where a hundred realms appear." 

N'ow Modifies " Bit'*-^enoting time ; hence, an Adverb. 

^itude^Mcenr^ [ Modifies « sit"— denoting place ; hence, an Adverb. 

Down Modifies " sit**— denoting place ; hence, an Adverb. 

^Bp^d^ ^^"^!^ [Modifies " sit"— denoting cause; hence, an Adverb. 

On high Modifies "placed"— denoting /)?<kw; hence, an Adverb 

^^career^^ *?"!*! [ ^'^^^^^^ "placed"— denoting/)/a<j«; hence, an Adverb 

Downward, Modifies "look" — denoting p/actf ; hence, an Adverb. 

re^m^aDDear f ^^^i^^s " look"— denoting p/actf ; hence, an Adverb. 

2. " Earth keeps me here 
Awhile ; yet I shall leave it^ and shall rise 
On fairer wings than thine, to skies more clear!* 

Here, Modifies " keeps" — denoting place; hence. Adverb of Place. 

Awhile, Modifies "keeps" — denoting time ; hence. Adverb of Time. 

On wingS) . . .Modifies " rise"— denoting meati* ; hence, Adverb of Means. 
("On fairer wings than thine," is the Modified Adverb.) 

rhan thine, . .Modifies "fairer"— denoting cfegrrw; hence. Adverb of De- 
gree. 

To skies, . , . .Modifies "rise" — denoting p/ace ; hence, Adverb of Place. 
(" To skies more clear," is the Modified Adverb.) 

Hore, Modifies "clear" — denoting degree; hence, Adverb of Degree. 

3. "ZTowOTMcA 6c<<er satisfied he is I" 

How, Modifies "much ;" hence, an Adverb. 

Much, Modifies "better ;" hence, an Adverb. 

Better Modifies "satisfied ;" hence, an Adverb. 

Obs. 1. — ^Let it be remembered that the term "Adverbs" is applied to 
a distinct element in the structure of Sentences — ^that the function of 
that element may be performed by a single Word or by a eombinatioD 
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•f Words, coDstituting a Phrase or a Sentence. In analyzing Sentencet 
eontaiuing these three distiuct forms of the Adverbial Element^ we pro- 
ceed according to the Models given above. But^ 

Obs. 2. — The WorcU composing an Adverbial Phrase or Sentence have 
also their distinct individual offices. Tlius, th« Adverbial Phrase 
** Above the storm's career/' consists of a Prepositiwiy (above)«-fin A ^jec 
Cive^ (the) — an Adjective^ (storm's)— a Noun^ (career). 

So also the Adverbial Sentence, " Where a hundred realms appear," 
consists of a Co7ijuiicUony (where) — an Adjective, (a) — an Atfjective, (hun- 
dred — a NouHy (realms) — and a Verbf (appear). Hence, 

Obs. 3. — ^In Proximate Analysis, it is sufficient to discuas the Elements 
0^ Principal Sentences ; while, in Ifltimate Analysis, each separate Word 
eoo^sing an Element^ is to be parsed separately. 

▲ODrriONAL KZAMPUCS. 

4 " Noiselessly around. 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes." 
& *' How is it possible not to feel a profound sense of the retponfibl#i 

ness of this Republic to all future ages." 
^. "In a motnent he flew quickly past" 
9. *' For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away,^ 

8. " Thy pencil glows in every flower ;" 

9. " Where Sense can reach, or Fancy rove, 

From hill to field, from field to grove, 

Across the wave, around the sky. 

There's not a 8pot» nor deep, nor high. 

Where the Creator has not trod, 

And left the footsteps of a God." 
" Eternal Hope I when yonder spheres iubUmd 

Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Timi^ 
lOi Thy joyous youth began — but not to fade. 

When all the sister planets have decayed : 

When, wrapt ia fire, the realms of ether glow. 

And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below* 
11. Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 

And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile !" 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

Def. 128. — A Word used to introduce a Phrase, show- 
ing the relation of its Object to the Word which the 

Phrase qualifies, is 

A Preposition. 

USfL, 

A, ,.** Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck,' 

Abont. "We walked about town." 

Above, " There is a ferry above the falls." 

Across^ " Across the ocean came a pilgrim bark." 

Aboard, " They came aboard ship." 

Aboard o( " We succeeded in getting aboard of her." 

After, "He that cometh after me, is preferred before me." 

Against, "He that is not for me, is against me." 

Along, " Winds that ran along the summits of their hills." 

Amid, " We stowed them amid-ahips" 

Amidst^ " Amidst the mists, he thrusts his fists." 

Among^ ...••...." He became a great favorite among the boys." 

Amongst^ " We made diligent search amongst the rubbish." 

Around, " The chill dews of evening were falling around me." 

Afl^ " That England can spare from her service such me«< 

a$ hiuL" 

AsUml^ " It struck a«2an< the beam." 

Astride, "He sat astride the beam." 

As for, .^ . . " As for me and my house." 

As to^ **Asto that) I have nothing to say." 

At, "He was at work at noon." 

Athwart^ " The dolphin leaped eUhwart her bows." 

Before, "He stood before the people." 

Behind, " She stood behind a rick of barley." 

Below, "The captain was below decks." 

Beneath, " Beneath the mouldering ruins." 

Beside, ** Betide its embers, red and clear." 

Besides, "There was a famine in the land, besides the fini 

famine." 

Between. « Between whom, perfect friendship has existed" 

Betwixt) ** There is no difference betwixt them." 

Beyond, ** Beyond tiH douht" 
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But, "All went but me." 

But for, " And biU for these vile gnnfl." 

By, " To sail 6y Ephesus."— " They stood 6y the cross.* 

Concerning, " Concerning whom I have before written.* 

Despite of, "He will rise to fame, despite of all opposition." 

Devoid oi^ " Yon live devoid of peace." 

Daring, " This has occurred many times durinff the year." 

Ere, " And ere another evening's close." 

Except, " Except these bonds." 

Excepting, " Excepting that bad habit^ the teacher was faultless" 

For, **For me your tributary stores combine." 

From, " Playful children, just let loose from school" 

From among,. ..." Erom among thousand celestial ardors." 
From between, ..." He came /rom between the lakes." 

From ofl^ " This lady-fly I take from off the grass." 

In, " /n the beginning." 

Instead o( " Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir." 

In lieu oi^ "She has that sum in lieu of dower." 

Into, " Into these glassy eyea put light" 

Like, "An hour like this may well display the emptiness o( 

human grandeur." 

Near, " His residence is viear the church." 

Next» " Plural nominatives should be placed next their verba " 

Nigh, " Come not nigh me." 

Notwithstanding, " Notmtlistanding this, we remain friends." 

O^ ........** Of the arts of peace." 

Ofl^ "He fell 0^ the bows." 

On, .....* "On a bed of green sea-flowers." 

Opposite, " Our friend lives opposite the Exchange." 

Over, ** High o*er their heads the weapons swung." 

Out o^ ** Oitt of the cooling brine to leap." 

Past^ " We came past Avon." 

Per, " Twelve hundred dollars per annum." 

PreyiouB to, " Previous to this, his character has been good." 

Respecting, " Nothing was known respecting him." 

Bound, "He went round the parish, making complaints.* 

Since. ** Since Saturday he has not been seen." 

Save^ ''All, save this little nook of land." 

gfttinft '^With habits commendable, sa^nng only this— he 

' ohews tobacco.' 
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Through " Dian's crest floats through the azare air.* 

Throughout, " Nop once, throughout that dismal night** 

Than .....** Than whom none higher sat" 

Till "He laboured hard till noon." 

To, *• We purpose to ^ to Rochester to-day." 

Touching, " Touching these things, whereof I am accused.'* 

Towards, " They returned towards evening." 

ITnder, " Then was my horse killed under me." 

(Jnderneath ** And underneath his feet, he cast the darkness." 

Unlike, ** Unlike all that I had ever before seen." 

Until, ** We shall not return un^l Saturday." 

Unto, ....** Unto him who rules the invisible armies of eternity 

Up ♦* The whole fleet was sailing up the river." 

Upon, "He stood upon the highest peak." 

Via, ." Tbis stage is for Buffalo^ via Batavia." 

With, " With cautious steps and slow." 

Within, " Peace be toithin these walls." 

Without, " WUhout it, what is man ?" 

Worth, ''He possessed an estate, toorth five thousand pounda." 

Obs. 1. — ^The antecedent term of relation-^the word which th« 
Eiirase, introduced by a Preposition, qualifies, may be a 
Noun, — ^The fiawte of God. 

Pronoun, — Who of us shall go f I care not which of you. 
Adjective, — It is good for nothing. 
Verb, — We love to study, we delight in improvement- 
Participle. — Jumping from a precipice. 
Adverb. — ^He is loo wise to err. 

Obs. 2. — The antecedent term of the relation expi*essed by a Prepo- 
tition, is sometimes understood. 

Examples. — 1. " refuge 

Meet for fainting pilgrims £ ] on this desert way." 

NoTS. — In the above and similar examples, the ellipsis of the ante- 
sedent word need not be supplied in parsing^ wdess Hie sense plainly r&- 
jiuires it. But the Phrase may be parsed as qualifying the word which 
•ts Antecedent would qualify, if expressed. 

2. " Which flung its purple oW his path to heaven.** 

Here the Phrase "to heaven" properly modifies leading^ or a word of 
■izfiilar office^ understood. But " leading," modified by this Phrasei would 
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qaalify "path.** Hence the Phrase, **to heaven*— as a representative of 
the whole Phrase " leading to heaven** — may be attached to path. 

Obs. 3.— Prepositions introducing Substantive and Independent 
Phrases, have no Antecedents. 

Examples. — 1. " As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.** 
2. " And, on the whole, the sight was vtry pai nfuL" — TocUL 
S. " for a lodge in some vast wilderness." — Cowper. 
Obs. 4. — The Consequent term of relation may be, 
A Word. — " He stood before the people" 
A Phrase, — "Time, spent in reeeiving imperHnent visita" 
A Sentence, — "And cries of * live for ever^ struck the skies.*' 

Obs. 5. — ^The Consequent term of relation — Object — ^is sometimes un 
derstood. 

Examples. — " And the waves are white below [ ].** 

"These crowd around [ ] to ask him of his health.** 

Many grammarians call these Prepositions Adverbs, without giving a 
proper explanation. They are Prepositions, having their Objects under- 
stood. But, as the Phrases of which they form parts are always used 
Adverbially, the Prepositions — as representatives of their Phrases — are . 
Adverbs. Hence, when thus used, each Preposition performs a double 
office — Prepositional, as leader of the Phrase — ^Adverbial, as representa- 
tive of the Phrase. 

Obs. 6. — ^The Preposition is often understood — generally when its 
Phrase follows Verbs of giving, selling^ coming, dke. 

Examples. — 1. Mary gave [ ] me a rose — ^Mary gave a rose to me, 

2. I sold [ ] Mr. Shepard my wheat — sold wheat to 

Shepard. 
& William has gone /rom home to-day — he will come [ ] 

home to-morrow.'* 
4. Tliese crowd arot nd. Mary gave me a rose. 
*'Me* and "around" are — in the same sense, and by the same rule- 
Ad verb\ viz. : as representatives of the Adverbial Phrases to which they 
severally belong. As \oords, simply, "me** is a Pronoun — object of to 
understood: "around" is a Preposition — showing a relation of "crowd" 
and hiin, understood. 

Obs. 7. — Prepositions are sometimes incorporated with their Object* 
ExAXPLEB. — ^I go a ^^sAi'n^.— Ha Dell a-sleep. — ^Como a-hoard 
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Obb. 8.— Prepositions are Bometiines used in predication with Verbft 
l4!yAnn»T.icft. — 1. Its idle hopes are o'«r. 

2. That was not thought ^. 
Obs. 9. — ^A Preposition commonly indicates the office of l^e PhraM 
%f hich it introduces. 

In, QTit tmder, abovCy <fec, indicate a relation of place, including the idea 

of resL 

( in the hall. 
Examples. — ^William's hat is -j on the stool, 

( under the table. 

From, to, into, throuffh, out of, (be, indicate a relation of place, with 

the idea of motion. 

(frotn New York, 
ExAMFLKS. — ^We came •< to Boston, 

( through Springfield. 

Of, generally indicates a relation of postesdon, 

EzAKPUB. — " The lay of the last fnifu^rtfT— the last minatrert lay. 

As, like, than, d^c, indicate a relation of comparison, 
EzAMPUBa. — 1. *' It ie not fit for such as us 

To sit with rulers of the land."-*Tr. Scott. 
2. " All greats learned men, like me, 

Once learned to read their A, B, C.** 
8. ** Thou hast been toiser all the while than me."~^o%Uheji 

During, till, since, d^c., indicate a relation of time. 

ExAMPLm. — 1. " We have Yacation during the whole month of July.'* 
2. " Since Saturday, we have not seen him.'' 

But^ as the kind of relation expressed by a given Preposition is nc 
uniform, no perfect classification can be made. 

py For other observations on Prepositions^ see Pabt IIL — Prepo 
ntions. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Wliere streams of eartldyjoy exhaustless rise. 

Of, . . .Shows a relation of " streams " and "joy,** Hence^ a PrepositLon. 

2. **0 refuge. 
Meet for fainting pUgrims.** 

For, . .Shows a relation of '* meet" and ** pilgrixoB." Henoe^ a Pr«p(Miti«& 
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9b ** On the plains, 

And spangled fields, and in the mazy vales, 
The living throngs of earth before Him fall, 
With thankful hymns, receiving from His hands 
Immortal life and gladness.'* 

On,. ...Shows a relation of [exUting niderstood, which qnalifiesj 
" throngs'* and " plains and fields." Hence, a PVeposition. 

Id, Shows a relation of [exUting understood, which qualifies] 

* throngs'* and ** vales." Hence, a Preposition. 

Of, Shows a relation of " throngs" and '* earth." Hence, a Prepo- 
sition. 

Before, . . .Shows a relation of "fall" and " him." Hence, a Preposition. 

With,. ...Shows a relation of [toorBhippingf or some equivalent word 
understood, which qualifies] "throngs** and "hymns.** 
Hence, a Preposition. 

t y Let the Pupils point out the Prepositions, with their several 
Antecedents and Objects, in the following 

ADDrriONAL EXAMPLES 

4. " The chief faClt of Coleridge lies in the style, which has been 
justly objected to, on account of its obscurity, general turgidness of 
diction, and a profusion of new-coined double epithets.** 

6. " Southey, among all our living poets, stands aloo^ and ' alone in 
his glory ;* for he alone of them all has adventured to illustrate, in 
poems of magnitude, the different characters, customs, and manners of 
nationa. 

6. To him, who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : 

7. For his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness^ and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; 

8. And she glides 

Into his dark musings, with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

Rkm. — It should be remembered taat Prepositions connect words 6y 
thowing a relation. 

We have another class of Words, used simply to connect Words and 
Phrases similar in construction, and to introduce Sentences. Hence, 

Def. 129. — A Conjunction is a Word used to join 
Words or Phrases, or to introduce a Sentence. 

Example. — ^Mary and Anna have perfect lessons because they study 
diligently. 

Rem. 1. — ^In this example, "and" connects "Mary" and "Anna**— 
two words having the same construction — and " because** introduces an 
Auxiliary Sentence. 

LIST. 

The following are the principal Words which are commonly used na 
Conjunctions : — 



After,* 


Either, 


Likewise, 


Than,* 


Again, 


Else, 


Moreover, . 


That, 


Also, 


Except,* 


Nay, 


Then, 


Although,* 


For,* 


Neither, 


Therefore, 


And, 


Further, 


Nor, 


Though,* 


As,* 


* Furthermore, 


Now, 


Thus, 


As weU as,* 


Howbeit^ 


Notwithstanding,* 


Unless,* 


Because,* 


However,* 


Or, 


When,* 


Before,* 


Howsoever,* 


Otherwise, 


Wherefore, 


Being,* 


«* 


Provided,* 


While,* 


Besides, 


Inasmuch as,* 


Since,* 


Whilst^* 


Both, 


In case. 


So, 


Yet 


But, 


Lest,* 


Still, 





Rem. 2. — A few other words are sometimes used as Conjunctions. 

Rem. 8. — ^The words in the above Xast, marked thus (*), commonly 
intix)duce Auxiliary Sentences. 

Obs. 1. — Conjimctions used to introduce Auxiliary Sentences, and 
some others, constitute also an index or type of the office of the Sen* 
teiices which they introduce. 

Examples. — " If he repent^ forgive him.** 

"As you journey, sweetly sing.** 
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In these examples, ** i{" renders its Sentence conditioncl :- -** 9a^ indi- 
cates that its Sentence ("yon journey") modifies "sing" in respect to Hnm, 

KoTK. — IVken, ais, since^ and many other Conjunctions used to inti-o- 
duce Auxiliary Sentences, are called, by some grammarians, Conjunctiva 
Adverbs. ** And the rest will I set in order when I come.*' We are told 
that " when," in the above example, is an Adverb of Taae, relating to 
Ihe two Verbs, "will set" and "come." 

We are also told (and properly) that Adverbs of time are those which 
answer to the question " to/ien f* 

But does "when," in the above 'example, "answer to the question 
when V* Certainly not. Then it catmot be an Adverb of Time. But the 
Auxiliary Sentence, "when I come," does answer to the question "wActl" 
It tells when " I will set the rest in order." Hence the Se7Uence, " when 
I come," is an Adverb of Time ; and the Word " when" — ^used only to 
introduce that Sentence-— connecting it to " will set," is a Conjunction. 
[See the preeeding observation.] 

Obs. 2. — ^A Word used chiefly to introduce a Sentence is therefore a 
Conjunction. If the Sentence introduced by it is Auxiliary Adverbial in 
office, it may properly be called an Adverbial Conjunction, 

Let the Pupil remember that it is the Sentence that is Adverbial — nci 
the Word used to introduce the Sentence. 

Obs. 8. — ^The Conjunction nof generally performs a secondary office — 
that of a negative Adverb. 

Example. — " Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long." 
In this example " nor" introduces the Sentence, and also gives it a 
negative signification. 

The Conjunction " lesf^ has sometimes a similar construction. 
" Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty." 

Obs. 4. — Double CoNjUNCTioys. — ^Two Conjunctions are sometimes 
used to introduce the same Sentence. 

Examples. <-•" It seems as if they were instructed by some secret 
instinct" 
" And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams." 

As though^ but that, and some other words, are often used as Double 
CoDJunciions. 
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Ob& 6. —Butj idhen an Auxiliary Sentence precedes a Principal Sen- 
tence, the Conjimctions introducing them are not to be regarded aa 
double, although they may be in juxtaposition. — [See this Obs.] 

Obs. 6. — In addition to those Words properly called Conjunctions, w« 
have other words used to introduce Sentences — as a secondary office. 

Examples.— 1. " The grave, that never spoke before. 

Hath found at length, a tongue to chide.** 
2. " We are watchers of a beacon, 
Wlioae light must never die." 

Rem. 1. — "That never spake before," is an Auxiliary Sentence intro- 
duced by the word **that/* 

The principal office of " tha^ is Subftantive^-the Subject of * spoke.** 
Its secondary office is Conjunctive — introduces its Sentence and connecta 
it with its Principal. 

Rem. 2. — In Example (2), the Word ** whose** has a Principal office — 
Adjunct of "light" — and a secondary office — ^introduces its Sentence and 
connects it with its Principal. 

[For other observations, the student is referred to Part IIL, Con 

TONCnONS.] 

EXERCISES. 
** Ood created the heaven and the earth,** 
• And,**. . . .Connects "heaven** and "earth.** Hence, a Conjunction. 

" Temperance and frugality promote health and secure happiness.** 
"And,**.., .Connects "temperance" and "frugality." Hence, a Con- 
junction. 
"And,". . . .Connects " promote" and *' secure." Hence, a Conjunction. 

" And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chUl.** 
"And,". . . .Introduces a Sentence. Hence, a Conjunction. 
"And,". . . .Connects "deadly" and " chill." Hence, a Conjunction. 

" And hoary peaks that proudly prop the shies 
Thy dwellings are.** 
'* And,". . . .Introduces a Sentence. Hence, a Conjunction. 
''That," . . .Is the Subject of " prop." Hence, a Substantive. 

It also introduces its Sentence, and connects it with " peMcs.* 
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**M^ heart U awed within me when T think 
Of the great tniracie that still goes on 
In silence round me." 
*^When," . .Introduces the Auxiliary Sentence. Hence, a Conjunction. 
** Its Sentence is Adverbial in its office. Hence, an Adverbia 

Conjunction. 
**When" is not an Element— i. e,, it bears no part in the 
structure of its Sentence. It is neither a Principal Part, 
nor an Adjunct ; it primarily connects : secondarily, indi- 
cates the office of its Sentence. (See Obs. 1, above.) 
That^" . .Is the Subject of "goes." Hence, a Substantive. 

As a secondary office, "that" introduces its Sentence, and 
connects it with "miracle." 



EXCLAMATION. 

Dep. 180. — A word T^sed to express a sudden or in- 
tense emotion, is 

An Exclamation. 

Obs. 1. — ^Exclamations may consist — 

1. Of Letters— as, 01 OhI Ahl Lol 

2. Of Words — commonly used as Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs, and 

Adverbs — ^as, Wot Strange I Hark I Realty 1 Behold * 

Shocking I 
8. Of Phrases— J^or shame t 
4. Of Sentences — " 0, ^phtakn I Sow can I give thee up T 

Obs. 2. — ^Exclamations are followed by 

Words—** 0, Liberty I"— "Ah, the treasure I** 
Phrases — " O, for a lodge in some vast wilderness I" 
Sentences—^** 0, bear me to some solitary cell I" 
Bkil — ^The term Exclamation is preferred to Interjection, as being 
nore Itppropriate to its office. 

Exclaim — " to cry out." This we do with the use of Exclamations. 
Interject — "to cast between." We very seldom cast these words 
^ehoecn others — ^they are generally placed Ifefore other words. 
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WORDS OF EUPHONY. 

Def. 131. — A Word used chiefly for ihe sake of 
saundj or to change the position, accent, or emphasis of 
other Words in a Sentence, is 

A Word of Euphony. 

Examples. — 1. "I think there is a knot of you, 

Beneath that hollow tree." 
** Ther^ is used to allow the Predicate " is"* to precede its Subject 

2. **I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend." 
**Me^ is used to throw the accent on the word " dmonJ* 

Z, ''These were thy charms, sweet village I sports like 
these, 
With sweet succession, taught «*en toil to please." 
**E*erC* is used to make "toil" emphatic 

Obs. 1. — ^Words of Euphony are such as commonly belong to some 
other " part of speech." But they are properly called Words of Euphony 
when they do not perform their usual grammatical offices. They are, 
then, in their offices chiefly Rhetorical — ^being used, 

(1.) To render other Words emphatic. 
ExAMPuss. — 1. "Even in their ashes live their wonted fires." 
2. "The moon herself is lost in heaven." 

(2.) To change the position of the parts of a Sentence. 
Examples. — 3. " There are no idlers here," 

4. "Now, then, we are prepared to t4ike up the main 
, question." 

(8.) To preserve the rhythm in a line of poetry. 
Examples. — 5. " I sit me down a pensive hour to spend." 
6. "His teeth they chatter, chatter still." 

Rem. 1. — It is quite idle to call — as most grammarians do — the Word 
e»en, in Example (1), an Adverb, modifying " live ;" for its sole office ie 
to render the Phrase "in tlieir ashetT emphatic Such office lARheUmad 
not Grammatical. 
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Rem. 2. — ^To call the word "thcre^^ in Example (3), tn Adverb of 
Place," is manifestly absurd ; since the Verb " are" is modified by the 
Adverb "here," and hence cannot, at the same time, be modified by s 
Word of directly the opposite signification. 

The same remark is also applicable to the wori then^^ in Ex- 
ample (4). 

Hem. 3. — ^The Word "ww," in Example (5), is in form of a Pronoun. 
Hut its office is to throw the accent on " down," and on the first syllable 
in "pensive." The Verb "sit," is always Intransitive; hence it cannot 
have an object The Word "m«," is therefore a Rhetorical Word — a 
Word of Euphony. 

Obs. 2 — ^Words are often tranaposedy lengthened, thortened, and in other 
ways changed for the Bake of sound. (See "Euphony," in Part IIL) 



WOEDS VAEYING IN THEIR ETYMOLOGY. 

Rem. 1. — ^Words are similar in Orthoepy, when they are pronounced 
with the same sound of the same letter. 

TCT Ann»T.Tca. — There, their — cUl, awl — ant, aunt. 

Rem. 2. — ^They are similar in OrtJiography when they are formed by 
the same letters, similarly arranged. 

ExAMPLBa.^-i2ca4 ^*<w^ — ex' tracts extract* — mnd, wind. 

Rem. S. — ^They are similar in Etymjology when they perform a similar 
office in the construction of a Phrase or a Sentence. 

Rem. 4. — ^But it is plain that words similar in Orthoepy differ in thoii 
Orthography — and words of similar Orthography perform widely dif- 
f(*rcni offices in different connections. 

g:Sf* It should always be remembered by the scholar that the ornoB of a 
word — not its shape — determines its Etymology. 
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Obs. — Among the Words of similar Orthography that differ in their 
Etymology are the following : — 

A, Adj Webster wrote a Dictionary — Walker wrote 

another. 

A, . . ; Prep Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck. 

Above, . . . .Prep. . . . . .He stands above us. 

Above, . . . .Adv. By the terms cibove specified. 

After, Prep He that cometh after me is preferred before me. 

After, Conj He came after you left 

After, Adj He was in the after part of the ship. 

As, Prep. To redeem such a rebel as me. — Wesley. 

'-3, Conj Just eu the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 

IS, Adv. Nature, <u far as art can do it, should be imitated 

As, Pron. Such as I have give I unto thee. 

Before, . . . .Prep. . . . .He stood before the people. 

Before,. . . .Conj They kneeled before they fought. 

Both, Adj Situated on both sides of the river. 

Both, Pron Lepidus flatters both — of both is flattered. 

Both, Conj And now he is both loved and respected. 

But^ Prep All but me were rewarded. 

But» Conj I go — but I return. 

Butj Adv. If we go, we can biU die. 

But> Verb. I cannot but rejoice at his unexpected prosperity. 

Ere, Prep And ere another evening's close. 

£re, Conj And ere we could arrive [at] the point proposed. 

For, Prep. They traveled /or pleasure. 

For, Conj He can not be a scholar, /or he will not stu<*y. 

Like, Prep Nature all blooming like thee. 

Like, Adj Like causes produce like effects. 

Like, .... .Verb We like whatever gives us pleasure. 

N^ear, Adj At the near approach of the star of day. 

*fear, .... .Prep We live near the springs. 

Near, Adv. Books were never near so numerous. 

Neither, . . .Adj He can debate on neither side of the question. 

Neither, . . .Pron We saw neitlier of them. 

Neither, . . .Conj The boy could neither read nor write. 

Next, .... .Adj The next generation. 

Nezt^ Prep Adjectives should be placed next their substantivea. 
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Ofl^ Adj. . , The off ox should keep the furrow. 

Ofl^ Prep William fell off the load. 

Only, Adj Love and love <mly is the loan for love. 

Only, . . . .Adv. Oi^Xy observe what a swarm is running after her 

Op J oflite, . Adj On the opposite bank of the river, 

Opp Jiiite, . Prep We stood oppotite the Exchange. 

Pafll, Adj Apctst transaction. 

Past, Prep It was past mid-day 

Round, . .Adj Like the round ocean. 

Round, . .Prep. Flung round the bier. 

Still, . . . .Adj Still waters reflect a milder light. 

Still, . • . .Adv. Still struggling, he strives to stand. 

Still, .... Conj Stillf the reflection has troubled me. 

Since, . . .Prep Since yesterday, we have taken nothing. 

Since, . . .Conj Since I cannot go, I will be contented here. 

So, Adj Solomon was wise — we are not so. 

So, Adv. So calm, so bright 

So, Conj ** ril say thee nay, so thou wilt woo," 

Than, . . . .Conj She is more nice than wise. 

Than, . . . .Prep Than whom none higher sat 

Than, . . . .Pron We have more than heart can wish. 

That, . . . .Adj TTuU book is mine. 

That^ . . . .Pron. ReL . . " Him that oometh unto me, I will in no wue caf t 
out*' 
• That^ . . . .Pron. Adj. .Forgive me my foul murder f that cannot be. 

That) . . . .Coij I am glad that he has lived thus long. 

Then, . . . .Adv. Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains. 

Then, , . . .Conj Then, 111 look up. 

Then, Pron. Till then. 

Till, Prep. They labored hard till night 

Till, Conj Till I come, give attention to reading. 

Until, . . . .l-'rep From morn, even until night 

Until, 4 . . .Conj Until the day dawn. 

What> . . .Adj. I ..... .At what hour did you arrive f 

What^ . . .Rel. Pron.. . What Reason weaves, by Passion is undone. 

Vhskt, . . .Inter. Pron. . What does it avail ? 

What^ . . . ExclauL .... What I is thy servant a dog ? 

Within,. .Pi'ep. ..... .To inscribe a circle mthin a circle. 

Within, . .Adj Received on the vnthin bond, fiye hundred dolUm 

8 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE FOREGOING WORDS 

Aa. When thia Word introduces a Sentence, it is properly called a 

Conjunction. 
Example. — **Ai ye journey, sweetly sing." 

When it introduces a Phrase, it is a Preposition, and is then 
generally equivalent to the Preposition for. 
Examples. — 1. " He gave me this tu the latest news from the army * 
2. " I am always fearful, lest I should tell you that ^ 

news, with which you are well acquainted." 
8. " For example." 

4. '* I mention these a$ a few exemplifications." 
5 ** And melancholy marked him for her own." — Chray. 
ft. They will seek out some particular herb which they 
do not use as food." — Taylor. 

7. "His friends were counted as his enemies." — Sigoumey. 

8. "All mark thee /oi* a prey." — Cowper. 

Hie above examples clearly indicate that as is sometimes a Prepo 
sition. 

Rem. — ^Many grammarians insist that as, in the above and aimilar 
examples^ "must be a Conjunction, because, in most casea^ it eonneeU 
words in opposition. 

The same is true of other Prepositions. 
Examples. — 1. In the city of New York. 

2. " ^thy shadowy hand was seen 

Writing thy name of Death." — Pollock, 
8. I took you for an honest man. 
4. " And cries of — live forever 1 — struck the skies." 
We do not claim that these examples contain words precisely in 
apposition- 'OX mtieh so, however, as any cases claimed to be connected 
bya». 

As — ^ia often used (by ellipsis of one or more words) aa a Pronoun. 
[See Rem. on than below.] 

But. • . . .This word, like most Conjunctions, is derived from a Saxon 
Verb signifying " ca?c<!pr— " set aside"— " fail," Ac— [Sec Wfh- 
fief's Improved Oramma"^.'] 
In the list above given, the word retains its original si^^ificatioa and 

alfUr 
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Examples. — " I can not InU rejoice." 

JSquivcUent. — I can not fail — omit to rejoice. 

Here " but" is a Verb, Potential Mode — and " rejoice" Verb, 

Infinitive Mode, depending on " but" 

But is also used instead of the words, if it voere not. 

ExAMi*LK. — " And but for these vile guns, he would himeelf nave been 
B soldier." 

But sometimes supplies the places of a Relatiye Pronoun and a 

Negative Adverb. 

Example. — " I scarce can meet a monument but holds my younger." 
Equivalent — ^I scarce can meet a monument thai holds not my 

younger. 

Ldul . . .When this word qualifies a word, it is an Adjective — when it 
represents its Noun, it is an Adjective Pronoun. But when it 
shows a relation of two words, it is a Preposition. 
Examples. — 1. "These armies once lived, and breathed, and felt like u«," 

2. " An hour like this, may well display the emptiness ol 

human grandeur." 

3. * Yet all great learned men, like me. 

Once learned to read their A, B, C." 

Tham.. ..This word always expresses comparison, and comparison im 
plies a relation. When this relation is expressed by Words, 
than is a Preposition. When it is expressed by Sentences, and 
when Words, Phinises, or Sentences are merely connected by it^ 
it is a Conjunction. 

The use of it as a Preposition is sanctioned by good authority, 
ancient and modern. 
Examples. — L " They are stronger than lions." 

2. "Tliou shalt have no other gods than ww." — Com. Pr. 

3. "But in faith, she had been wiser than me^ — Smithey. 

4. " Tlieir works are more perfect tlian those of men." 

Taj/lor, 
Than if also used as a Pronoun, when it is the Subject or Object of a 
Verb ; as — ** Ho does no more than is done by the rabbit" " Than," iu 
this example, is the Subject of **is done,'* — hence, a Pronoun. But^ in 
this and similar examples, it may become a Preposition by supplying the 
ellipsis ; as — " He does no more than [that which] is done by the rabbit* 
This is probably the more correct rendering. 
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Thax always introduces a Word, a Phrase, or a Sentence, which oon 
fttitutes a second term of a comparison. 

Examples. — 1. "She is more nice titan wise.** 
* Tlian" connects words, and is therefore a Conjunction. 

2. " TJvan whom none higher sat" 
"Tlian** introduces a Phrase, and is a Preposition. 

8. " We have more than heart could wish." 
Than" is the object of " could wish," and introduces the Adjective 
Sentence which limits " more,'* hence — by virtue of the ellipsis — ^it is a 
Relative Pronoun. Supply the words suppressed by ellipsis, and "than" 
becomes a Preposition. 

Obs. 1. — Many words are used as Prepositions or Conjunctions, accord- 
ing as they introduce Phrases or Sentences. 
Examples. — John arrived before me. 
John arrived before I did. 
John arrived a little earlier than I [than me]. 
John arrived a little earlier tluin I did. 
John arrived as soon as I [as me]. 
John arrived as soon as I did. 
" Before me,**. . .Is a Phrase, used to modify " arrived ;" hence, an Adnerb. 

" Before," Is a Preposition. 

" Before I did," .Is a Sentence, used to modify "arrived;" hence, an 
Adverb, 

"Before," Is a Conjunction. 

" Than I,'* Is a Phrase, used to modifj' "arrived ;" hence, an Adverb, 

"Than I did," . .Is a Sentence, used to modify "arrived;" hence, an 
Adverb. 

" Afl I," Is a Phrase, used to modify " arrived ;" hence, an Adverb. 

"As I did," ....Is a Sentence, used to modify "arrived;" hence an 
Adverb. 
Obs. 2. — Of the many words thus used as Prepositions and Conjuno- 
tions, custom allows two — as and than — ^to be followed by Pronouns io 
Uie Nominative form. 

Examples. — 1. "Thou art wiser than I." 

2. " Thou art as tall as L" 
Obs. 8. — ^But the Objective form is also used by our best writers. 
Examples. — 1. " It is not fit for such as us 

To sit with rulers of tlie land."— W, Scott 
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2. " There are thousands in the French army who could 

have done as well as him," — Napier. 
8. *' And though by Heaven's severe decree, 

She suffers hourly more than me" — Swift, 
4. ** Than wlumi none higher sat" — Milton, 

That . This word is primarily an Acfleetive. But it is also used as m 
Pronoun ; and, in consequence of the ob3Curi:>y of an ellipsis 
(which may be generally supplied), it is often used as a Omi- 
junction. 

Example. — "He demanded that payment should be made." 

This may be resolved into two sentences. 

" Payment should be made^ 
He demanded tluU," 

Here "That" is the object of " demanded," and is substituted for the 
whole of the former sentence. But as the sense is not obscured, and aa 
a perplexing tautology is thereby obviated, I prefer to call it a Con- 
junction. It is coDunonly used to introduce an Auxiliary Sentence— 
and when it follows a Transitive Verb, the Auxiliary is the logical 
Object of the Phrase or Sentence. 

WoBTB.... Worth indicates value — ^and value implies a relation — and 
relation of words is commonly expressed by a Preposition. 
Example. — " He possessed an estate worth five hundred pounds pep 

annum." 
Equivalent — "He has an annuity of five hundred pounds" 

Tl)is word is used also as a Noun. 
Example. — " He was a man of great toorth," 

8o. The word «o is commonly used as an Adverb ; but it is often 

used as a substitute for a Word, a Phrase^ or a Sentence. 

Examples. — ^You are industrious — ^not so. 

John has become a good scholar 
So I predicted. 

It is sometimes a Conjunction used for if 
Examples. — " Fll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
8o thou wilt woo." — Juliet. 
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Ko]>— Kiomposed of tiat and other — ^retains the offices of its elementSi 
3. " ^or will I at my humble lot repine." 

Here " nor^— being used to modify " repine" — is an Adverb of Nega- 
tion. But, because it introduces a Sentence, additional to a former 
Sentence, it is a Conjunction : like many other Conjunctions, it indicates 
the office of the Sentence which it introduces, making it negative. 

Obs. — Some words perform an individttal office, and at the same time 
I representative office. 

KyAMFT.ua 

1. Bring Ai7A^ that book.) 

2. Bring that book to me. > Equivalent Bentences^ each correet 
8. Bring me that book. ) 

In the examples above, 

"Hither,". . . .modifies "bring." Hence, it is an Adverb 
"To me,". . . .modifies "bring." Hence, it is an Adverb. 
[To] "«i^". . .modifies "bring." Hence, it is an Adverb. 

" Me," in the third example, as a representative for the Phrase (to me) 
of vehich it is a part, is an Adverb, But» being used for a Noun^ it is a 
Pronoun ; and as the object of the Phrase, is in the Objective case. 

" The captain had gone below,** 

"Below,"....... shows a relation of "had gone" to deck understood. 

Hence, it is a Preposition. 
"Below [deck]". modifies "had gone" (denoting place). Hence, it is 

an Adverb. 
"Below," M a representative of its (Adverbial) Phrase, modifies 

" had gone" (denoting place). Hence, it is an Adverb. 
For farther illustrations, see Obs. 6 and 6, page 159 ; see also page 28, 
Obs. 1, 2. 

Rem. — A carefjil examination of the genius of the English language 
will disch.ee the fact, that a great majority of words perform at the 
game time two or more distinct offices. The Rulb to be observed in 
parsing is, that a word should bfi parsed according to its principal cffiet 
•» *he Sentence. 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. 

Bkk.— In Fabt n. we have given attention to the diaonssion of Worm 
eorwiered as Elements of Language ; embracing, 

1. The Cloanfieation of Word&^ according to their office*. 

2. The Modification of such Words as vary their fonnt to corre- 

spond with changes in their offices. 
Kkm. 2. — ^We have now to consider the Relationt of the yarioua 
Elements of Language to each other, in the construction of Sentences. 

Dep. 182. — Syntax treats of the construction of Sen- 
tences by deterniining the relation, agreement, and ar- 
rangement of Words, and of other Elements. 

General Pbincipleb and DEFiNmoxs to bb noticed in Analtbib and 
Construction. 

I. SENTENCES. 

L A Sentence is an assemblage of Words, so arranged as to express 
an entire proposition. 

( Principal Elements 
n. A Sentence consists of •< and 

( Adjunct Elements. 

nL The Principal Elements of a Sentence are those Words necessary 
to make the unqualified assertion. 
1^* Make a Sentence having Principal Elements only. 
[V. The Adjuncts of a Sentence are the Words used to modify or 
describe otiier Elements in the Sentence. 
1^* Make a Sentence having Adjuncts. 

i The Subject, 
7. The Principal Elements of a Sentence are, •< The Predicate, 

( The Object. 
^^f Make a Sentence) and name the Subject^ the Predicate^ and 
the OhjecL 
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VI. The Predicate is the Word c r Words that assert something of the 
Subject. 

Vn. The Object of a Sentence is that on which the act expressed by 
the Predicate terminates. 

VnL The Subject of a Sentence may be ( ^ p^^' 



bej^ 
be (. 



EL The Object of a Sentence may be ( A Sentence. 

1^* Make a Sentence having a Sttbfect Word 
Make a Sentence having a Subject Phrase, 
Make a Sentence having a Svbject Sentence, 

SCoinmon or 
Proper, 
X. A Word used as the Subject or the J ^ ( Personal, 

OWcc^ of a Sentence may be ) ,^ ^ ) Relative, 

(A Pronoun, J Interrogative 
( Adjective, 

y^ Make Sentences having for its Subject — 



1. A Common Noun, 

2. A Proper Noun. 

S. A Personal Pronoun, 



4. A Relative Pronoun, 

6. An Interrogative Pronotm, 

6. An Adjective Prowrnn, 



i Masculine Oendet\ 
XL Nouns and Pronouns are of the < Feminine Gender, or 

( Neuter Gender, 

( First Person, 
Xn. Nouns and Pronouns are of the ■< Second Person, or 

( Third Person. 

Xin. Nom« and PaoKOVN, are of the j K^^ST' <" 

1^* Make Sentences having Nouns and Pronouns of the different 
Genders, Persons, and Numbers. 

XrV. The Subject of a Sentence is in the Nominative Case, 

XV. The Object of a Sentence is in the Objective Case, 

'Another Verb^ 



XVL The Grammatical Predicate ( A Verb, with 
of a Sentence is j or without 



A Participle, 
An Adjectivb^ 
A Noun, 
A Pronoun, or 
A Prktobition. 



1^* Make Sentences containing Examples of each V8*'*ftty of 
Predicate mentioned. 
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XVII. A Verb in Predicate may ^ 
be in the 



ixdicativie 
Mode, 



Potential 
Mode, 



Prior Past Tense, 
Past Tense, 

Prior Present Tense, 
Present Tensc^ 

Prior Future Tense, 
Future Tense. 

Prior Past Tense, 
Past Tense, 

Prior Present Tense, 
Present Tense, 



Present Tense. 



SuBJUNcrrvE ( Past Tense, 

Mode, \ Present Tens*. 

Imperative ( 
Mode, ( 

1^* Make Sentences haying Verbs in each of the Modes and 
Tenses mentioned. 

C Person 
XVin. A Verb in Predicate must agree with its Subject in -j and 

( Number 
i Primary 
yiY, The Adjuncts of a Sentence are •< or i 

( Secondary. 
XX. Primary Adjuncts are attached to the Principal Parts of a 

Sentence or a Phrase. 
yXT . Sbc;k>ndary Adjuncts are attached to other Adjuncts. 

C Words, 
XXn. Adjuncts may consist of < Phrases, or 

( Sentences. 
[py Make Sentences containing Adiwnci Words. 
Make Sentences containing Adjunct Phrases, 
Make Sentences containing Adjunct Sentences, 

[ Compar 



XXIII. Words, Phrases, and 
Sentences used as Ad- 
juncts are 



8* 



Adjectives 



Adverbs, 



Specifying, 



, Verbal, 

Time, 

Place, 

Degree, 

Manner, 

Cause, 

dsc, ic. 



[ Dimin. 

Pure. 

Nuraer. 

Possess. 

( Trans. 
( Intiaii^ 
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( Intransitive or Transittt^ 
XXIV. A Sentence may be •< Simple or Compound, 

( Principal or Adxiuari 
XXV. An Intransitive Sentence has no Object 
]py Make an Intransitive Sentence, 

XXVL A Transitive Sentence has an Object 
1^* Make a Transitive Sentence, 
XXVn. A Simple Sentence has all its Principal Parts single. 

1^* Make a Simple Sentdnce. 
XXVnL A Compound Sentence has some of its Principal Parts eo«B 
pound. 
1^* Make a Compound Sentence. 
XXIX. A Principal Sentence asserts a Principal Proposition. 
TCYTC. An Auxiliart Sentence asserts a I>epen<}ent Proposition. 

py Make a Complex Sentence, and distinguish the Principal 
Sentetice from the Auxiliary Sentence, 

XXXL Conjunctions introduce Sentences and connect Words and 

Phrases. 
X'^^'X'TT. A Preposition shows a relation of its object to the word 

which its Phrase qualifies. 
XXXIIL An Exclamation has no dependent construction. 
XXXIV. A Word of Euphony i% in its office, chiefly RhetoricaL 



II. PHRASES. 

XXXV. A Phrase is a combination of Words not constituting an 
entire proposition, but performing a distinct office in the 
structure of a Sentence or of another Phrase. 
i Principal Parts 
XXXVL A Phrase consists of ■< and 

( Adjuncts. 
XXXVn, The Principal Elements of a Phrase are those words neoes* 
sary to its structure. 
I^* Make i Phrase having Principal Elements only. 
XXXVllL The Adjuncts of a Phrase are words used to modify or 
describe other words. 
Qg^ Make a Phrase having Adjuncts, 
XXXIX. I'he Principal Elements of a Phrase are | ^® Sumiwenx 
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XL. The Leader of a Phrase is the word used to introduce the 
Phrase — ^generally connecting its Subsequent to the Word 
which the Phrase qualifies. 
XLL The Subsequent of a Phrase is the Element which follows 
the Leading Word as its Object — depending on it for 
sense. 
g^* Make Phrases and distinguish the Leaden from tho 
Subaequ/enL 

i Adjective ) Words, 
XIJI. The Adjuncts may consist of •< or v Phrases, or 

( Adverbial ) Sentences. 
y^Make Sentences having Adjective Word» — Phrtuee — 
Sentences. 

KLIY. A TRANstTivE Phrase is one whose Subsequent (Infinitive 

Verb or Participle) asserts an action which terminates on 

an Object 

g^* Make a Transitive Phrase; 1. Participial — 2. Infiniiive, 

XLV. An Intransitive Phrase is one whose Subsequent is a Noun 

or a Pronoun, or a Verb or a Participle having no Object 

J^* Make an Intransitive Phrase ; 1. Prepositional — 2. Par' 

ticipied — 3. Infinitives^. Independent. 

( pREPOSrriONAL, 

XLVI. A Rnu« is. m f^ ] \:^^^„ 
\ Independent. 
XLVIL A Prepositional Phrase is one that is introduced by a Prepo- 
sition — having a Noun, a Pronoun (Word, Phrase, or Sen- 
tence), or a Participle, for its object of relation. 
ly Make a Prepositional Phrase. 
XLVIIL A Participial Phrase is one that is introduc 3d by a Parti ciple^ 
being followed by an Object of an action, or by an Adjunct 
ly Make a Participial Phrase, 
XLIX. An iNFiNrnvE Phrase is one that is introiuted by the Pi-epo- 
sition To—having a Verb in the Infinitive Mode as its 
Object of relation. 
ly Make an Infinitive Phrase. 
L. An Inbepbndent Phrase is one that is introduced by a Noun 
or a Pronoun— having a Participle depending on it 
la^ Make an Indejtendent Phrase. 
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LL A Phrase is Compound when it has two or more Leaders of 
Subsequents. 

ly Make a Compound PAraae— Compormd Leaders— Com- 
pound SuhsequenL 
UL A Phbase is Complex when one of its Principal Parts ii 
qualified by another Phrase. 
ly Make a Complex Phrase, 
LIIL A Phrase is Mixed when it has one or more Traneitive^ and 
one or more Jntransitive Subsequents. 
ly Make a Mixed Phrase, 

Remark 1. — Words combined into a Sentence, have a relation to 
each other — a relation which often determines their forms. The prin- 
cipal Modifications of words, as treated in Part IL of this work, are 
those of form — and these forms vary according to their relation to other 
words. Thus, in speaking of Frederick, I may say, " he assisted James." 
Here " he" stands for the name of Frederick ; and that form of the 
Pronoun is used to denote that Frederick was the agent of the action — ^the 
Svbjeet of the Verb. But if I say ''him James assisted," I make quite a 
different assertion, not because I speak of different persons or of a 
different act^ but because I use a different modification of the word "he." 

But the form does not always determine the office of words in a 
Sentence. 

I may say, " Frederick assisted James»" 
and *^ James assisted Frederick." 
Here, although I use the same words and the same /orm of those words^ 
I make two widely different assertions. The difference in the assertionr 
in these examples is caused by the change of position of the Worda 
Hence, the laws of Agreement and Arrangement of .words in the con- 
struction of Sentences. 

BxM. 2. — ^As Diagranu are of great service in constructing Sentences^ 
by serving as tests of the grammatical correctness of a composition, they 
are inserted in Part UL It is hoped that the Teacher will not fail to 
require the Class to write Sentences which shall contain words in every 
possible condition, and in every variety of modification. Young PcpiU 
should be required to place the Sentences in Diagrams. 
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EXERCISES IN THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 



XZXBOIBES ON THX GBART. 

Rbbc. 1. — ^The following ExercUes will exhibit the proper method oi 
Qfling the Chart in Etymological Parsing. 

RxM. 2. — If the large Chart is used, the attention of the whole Clan 
should be directed to it — one of the Students using a "pointer,** as he 
repeats the construction of each word, according to the formulas given 
below. 

RxM. 8. — It is well for beginners in Etymological parsing to have the 
Sentence to be parsed first placed in Diagram on the black board. 

Rem. 4. — ^In the following Exercises the words or parts of words 
which are printed in oapitalb may be found on the Chart. 

1. Animals nvn. 



(^ Animals ^ rnn j 

Animals. . .An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — Subject — 
"Word — ^Noun — Com. {eonmion) — ^Mas. {maacidine) Gender— 
TmRD Person — ^Plue. (plural) Number — Nominative Case. 

Bun. An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — Predi 

GATE — ^Vbrb — ^Indicative Mode — Present Tense. 

2. Mary U reading. 



Mary An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — Subject^ 

Word— Noun — ^Proper — Fem. {feminine) Gender — ^Third Pei> 
son — Sing, {singular) Number — ^Nominative Case. 

Is reading. .An Element in the Sentence — ^Prinoipal Element — Predicate 
— ^Verb and Part, (participle) — ^Verb is in the Indioattvi 
Mode — ^Present Tense. 

Reading. . .An Element in the Sentence — ^Prinoipal Element — ^nsed ia 
Predicate with " is.** 



& 
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8. Elt might have been reepeeted 

(^ He j ^might h>T< bew re«p>et«d J 

He An Element in the Skmtencb — Pbdtcipal Elemxnt — Sub 

jKor — ^WoRD— Pron. (pronoun)— Pkb& (persona!) — ^Mas. 

masculine) Gender — Thikd Person — Sma. (eifigrdar^ 

Number — ^Nominativb Case. 
Might have ) An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — 
been respected ) Predicate — two Verbs and two Part, {partieiplesy • 

Verb is in the Potentul Mode — ^Prior Past Tense. 

4k Hie palsied hand waxed strong, 
hand ^waxed ^ strong ) 

His An Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Prdcart'^ 

Word — Adjbctivb — Spec. (ap««/ytn^)— Posses, {posses- 
sive). 

Palsied ....An Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Primart-^ 

Word— Adjective — ^Verbal — Intran. {intransitive). 

Hand An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — Sub- 
ject — Word — ^Noun — Com. {camnwn) — Neot. {neuter) 
(lender — Third Person — SiNa {singular) Number — 
Nominative Case. 

Waxed strong. .An Element in the Sentence — ^Principal Element — Pre- 
dicate — Verb and Adj. {adjective) — Verb is in the 
Indicative Mode — Past Tense. 

Strong. An Element in the Sentence — Adj. {adjective) used in 

Predicate with " waxed." 

5. That good men sometimes commit faults^ cannot be denied, 

( men ^ commit J f~faulte } IT. can be denied^ 
(^good) (soinet^a) y [ ^ not J 

I 
That good men ) is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Element— 
sometimes >• Subject — Sentence — Substantive — Simple — Trans. 

commit faults, ) (^transitive). 
Cannot be de- Hs an Element in the Sentence — ^Principal Element-^ 

^^^^ ) Predicate — two Verbs and a Part, (participle) — Verb it 

in tho I'otential Mode — Present Tetit*«. 
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iTot is an Element in the SiENnoiroB— ADJinrcr^-PBiMART- 
WoRD— Advehb of Negation. 

6. He hears ike thunder ere the tempest lowers, 
C Ro X hears X ^fagP<*eO 

(tempest^ lowers ) 
1 the j 

U.I Is an Element in the Seivtenoe — ^Pringipal Element^ 

Subject — Word— Prox. (pronown)— Pers. (personal) — 
Mas. (maseuline) Gender — ^Third Person — Sino. (sinffidar) 
Number — NoMmAxrvB Case. 

Hears. Is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Element^ 

Predicate — ^Verb — Indicative Mode — Present Tense. 

rhe Is an Element in the Sentence — Adjunct— Primary — 

Word — ^Adj. (adjective) — SpEa (specifying) — ^Pure. 

Thunder ,.,... .Is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — 
Object— Word— Noun — Com. (common) — Neut. (neuter) 
Gender — Third Person — Sing, (singular) Number — Ob- 
jBonvE Case. 

-Ere the tem- ) Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Adjunct — Primary— 

oest lowers. . . J Sentence — Adv. (adverbial)— Simp, (simple) — Intrans 
(intransitive), 

1. Too low they build who build beneath the stars, 

( they X ^""^ j 

stars 
theT 

Too Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Adjunct— Secondary— ^ 

Word — Adverb — of Degree. 
iMV Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Adjunct — Primary*— 

Word — Adverb— of Place. 
They Is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Element^— 

Subject — Word — ^Pron. (pronoun) — ^Pers. (personal)-^ 

Mas. (masculine) Gender — ^Thikd Person — Plur. (plural) 

Number — Nominative Case. 
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Build Is an Element in the Sentbnce— 'Principal Element— 

Predioate — Verb — Indicative Mode — Present Tense. 

"Who build be- ) Is an Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Primary— 

neath the stars ) Sentence — Adject, {adjective) — Smple — Intrans. {in- 
traruiiivc). 

Who Is an Element in the S£NT]Cnce — Principal Element- 
Subject — Word — Pron. {pronaim) — Rel. {relativey^ 
Mas. {masculine) Gender— Third Person — Plur. {plural 
^ Nnmber — Nominative Case. 

Build Is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — 

Verb — ^Indicative Mode — ^Present Tense. 

Beneath the ) Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Adjunct — Secondary— 

8^" J Phrase — ^Adv. {adverbial.) — Prep, (prepositional) — In 

tran. {intransitive), 

8. " Scaling yofvder peak^ 

I saw an eagU wheeling near Us brow,** 



C ' X "^ ^..*''." ) 



[^ Bcallng Y peat ) VS^ [ wheeling ) 



iroodet) H brow ') 



Scaling yonder ) Is an Element in the Sentence— an Adjunct — Prdiart— 

P®*^ ) a Phrase — Adject, {affective) — Part, {participial) — 

Trans, (transitive). 

I Is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Element— 

Subject — ^Word — ^Pron. {pronoun) — Pers. {personate ' 
Mas. {nuisculine) Gender — ^First Person — Sing, {singular) 
Number — ^Nominative Case. 

Saw Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Principal Element— 

Predicate — ^Vbrb — ^IxDiOATrvE Mode — Past Tense. 

An Is an Element in the Sentence — an Adjunct — Pbimaby 

— Word— Adjective — SPEa {specifying) — Pure. 

EagU Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Pringipal Element- 
Object — Word — Noun — Com. {common) — ^Mas. {mascu' 
line) Gender — ^Third Person — Sino. '^singular) Number 
— Objecttve Case. 
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•)l8a 



Its brow J — Phraab — ^Adject, {adjective) — Part, (participial) — In- 

TRAN. {intraruiiive). 
Near its brow . . .Is an Element in the Sentenob — an Adjunct— Seoonuart 

— Phrase — Adv. (adverbial) — Prep, (prepositional) — 

Intran. (iniran^tive). 

Rem. — In the analysis of a Complex Sentence (see Obs., p. 42) an Auxili- 
ary Sentence is found to perform an individual office, and accordingly, 
it is pai'sed as one Etymological Element of the Principal Sentence. After 
it has been thus parsed, it should itself be analyzed, and the Words and 
Phrases of which it is composed, be parsed according to their respective 
offices. The same remark is applicable to Phrases. (See Exercise 7, 
above, and 2, below.) 
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1. In the beffinning (a Prepositional Phrase). 



[lnj [ beginning j 

I '"« ) 

Tn Is an Element in the Phrase — Principal Element — 'he 

Leader — a Prep, (preposition). 
The Is an Element in the Phrase — an Adjunct — Word — >i>a. 

(adjective). 
Beginning. .Is an Element in the Phrase —Principal Element — ^the Sub 

SEQUENT — a Word — Noun — Object. 

2. ** Scaling yonder peald' (a Participial Phrase). 

[ ^ scaling J peak ) 
^^ yonder J 

Coaling ... .Is an Element in the Phrase — ^Principal Element— the 
Leader — a Part. (;>ar^*«;)/e)— Trans, (transitive). 

Yonder ... .Is an Element in the Phrase — an Adjunct — ^Word— Adj. 
(adjective\ 

Peak Is an Element in the Phrase— Principal Element— tk Sub 

SEQUENT — a Word — Noun — Object. 
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S * ThM time having arrived* (an Independent PhraM^ 



{ time ) 

L The J [ having arrived) 



Tbd Is an Element in the Phrase — ^An Adjxtnct — ^Wobd— Adj 

{adjective). 
Time Is an Element in the Phrasb — Principal Element — the 

Leader — A Noun — Independent Case, 
[laving ) Is an Element in the Phrase — Principal Element — the Sub- 
arrived.. ) sequent — a Part, (participle) — Intran. {intransitive). 

4. To bestow many favors (an Infinitive Phrase). 

[to [ bestow T favors ) 
\ ["many J 

To Is ail Element in the Phrase — Principal Element — ^the 

Leader — a Prep, {preposition). 
Bestow.... Is an Element in the. Phrase — Principal Element — ^a part 

of the Subsequent — A Verb — Infin. {infinitive) Mode — 

Trans, {tranntive). 

Many Is an Element in the Phrase — ^an Adjunct — Adj. {adjective). 

Favors Is an Element in the Phrase — Principal Element — ^a part 

of the Subsequent — Object — Word^Noun. 

Rebc. — Exercises like the above are well calculated to prepare Uie 
Student for Exercises in Syntax ; and when he shall have learned the 
Rules of Syntax, he should combine the above Exercises with the appli- 
cation of those Rules. 

Additional Examples — Sentences and Phrases. 

1. " A mortal disease was upon her vitals, before Gcesar had passed ih» 

RvbieovC (See Diagram, p. 41.) 

2. "The fur thai warms a monarchy warmed a bear." 

8. " I have a temple in every heart tfuU otons my infiuetiee,** 
4. Much learning shows how little mortals know. (See p. 48.) 
6 ** He that getteth wisdom, loveth his own soul " 
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SYNTAX OF THE ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 

I. Of the Principal Elemenia, 

(1.) The Subject. 

C~subject X X ) 

EuLE 1. — The Subject of a Sentence must be in the 
Nominative Case, 

Obs. 1. — The Subject of a Sentence is always SuhHantivt in its office, 
(See p. 25. Obs. 2.) 

( A Wtyrd, 
Obs. 2. — ^The Subject of a Sentence may be k A Phraxe, or 

( A SenlejicA. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 A Word. \ ^^^ ^oun. . , .1. " Virtice secures happiness." 

« (b) Pronoun. 2. " lie plants his footsteps in the sea." 

2. A Phrase ..... ^ 3. ** His being a minister, prevented his 

rising to civil power." 
4. " 7b give good gifts and to be benevolent, 
are often very different things." 

8. A Sentence .6. ** That all men are created equal, is a 

self-evident truth." 
Rem. — Whatever is peculiar to Pronouns, is discussed under the Rule 
for Pronouns. We now proceed to discuss what is common to Nouns, 
Pronouns, Phrases, and Sentences, considered as Subjects of Sentences. 

Obs. 8. — ^The Subject of a Sentence may be ascertained by its an- 
swering to the Interrogatives Ww? or What? placed before the Predi- 
cate. Thus, in the Examples above — 

Wliat " secures happiness f" Ans. — " Virtue.** 

Who "plants his footsteps in the sea?". . . .Ans. — "He.'* 

What " prevented his rising to ) Ans.~"ir« bein^ a minister.^ 

civil power ! ) ^ 

What " is a self-evident truth f". .Ans.—" That all men are createc 

equal.'* 
What " are often different things?" Ans.—" To give good gifts and 

to be benevolent** 
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SUBJECT WORD. 

Om. 4.— -A Subject Word must be a Noun or a Pronoun, 

(a.) The Form of the Nominative. 

Obs. 6. — ^Because English Nouns are not varied in form to denote the 
Case (except for the Possessive^ much attention is required in giving 
them their proper jDowfion in a Sentence. (See Remark ^, p. 180.) 

(6.) Position of the Nominativb. 

Note 1. — ^In position^ the Subject of a Sentence com- 
monly precedes the Verb. 

Examples. — 1. Animals run. 

2. Resources are developed. 
8. Virtue secures happiness. 
4k " The King of Shadows loves a shining mark.* 
5. " The s:toord and the plague-spot with death strew the 
plain." 
Exception 1. — In Interrogative Sentences, the Subject is placed after 
the Verb, when the Verb constitutes a complete Predicate. 
Example. — " Heeds he not the bursting anguish f " 
Exception 2. — When the Predicate consists of two Verbs, or a Verb 
and a Participle, Adjective, Noun, <bc., the Subject is placed after the 
first word of the Predicate. 

Examples. — Is he injured? — Is she kind? — Is he a scholar? — Must 
I leave thee ? 

ExcEmoN 3. — ^The Subject follows the Predicate, or the first Word of 
the Predicate, in the declarative Sentences. 

When the Conjunction «/j used to introduce a conditional or modify- 
ing Sentence, is omitted 

Example. — " Dost thou not, Hassan, lay these dreams aside, 

I'll plunge thee headlong in the whelming tide" 
Exception 4. — When the word there is used to introduce the SeiiteJtce 
Examples. — 1. "There is a calm for those who weep." 

2. "There breatfies not a sound. 

While friends in their Faduess are gathering round." 
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Exception 5. — When the Verb is in the Imperative Mode. 
EzAMPLB. — " Tarn te, turn ye at my reproofl" 

Exception 6. — By the poets and public speakers, for rhetorical effect 
Examples. — 1. " Loud peaU the thunder.'* 

2. " Perish the groreling thought." 

Obs. 1. — But the InterrogativeSy toltOy xohieh^ and what^ used as SuD* 
jects, precede their Verbs. 

Examples. — " Who will show us any good T 

" What can cotnpenscUe for loss of character f " 
" Which shall be taken first f '* 

Obs. 2. — When one word includes in its signification many others, 
expressed in the same connection, the general term is the proper Sub' 
ject of the Verb ; and the included terms may be regarded as explana- 
tory, and, therefore, independent in construction. (See Independent 
Case, p. 86.) 

Example. — " All sink before it — eomfortj joy^ and wealth** 

Some teachers prefer to supply the ellipsis — which is not improper. 

Obs. 3. — ^The Subject of an Imperative Verb is commonly suppressed. 

Example. — " [ ] Take each man's censure, but [ ] reserve thy 
judgment." 

Obs. 4. — But it is sometimes expressed. 

Example. — " Go ye into all the world." 

Obs. 6. — ^It is sometimes accompanied by an explanatory word. 

Example.—" Ye rapid floods, give way." (See " Independent Case.") 

Note II. — Unnecessary repetition of the Subject should 
be avoided. 

Obs. 1. — ^This principle is violated in the following Example: 

" His teeth, tJi£y chatter, chatter still." 
Obs. 2. — But this practice is allowable, when necessary to a proper 
rhetorical effect. 

Examples. — Our Fathers, where are they f And the Prophets^ do they 

live for ever f 
Obs. 8. — ^The agent of an action expressed by an Infinitive Verb, may 
b« in the Nominative or the Objective case. 

1. I purpose to go. 

2. 1 invited him to go. 
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Obs. 4. — ^The agent of an action expressed by a Participle, may be in 
the Possessive or the Objective Case. 

1. I heard of tour going to Boston. 

2. The plowing of the wicked is sin. 

Rdl — Bat these " Agents** are not to be regarded as Subjects of Sen 
tenoe8.^8ee " Infinitive" and " Participles," below.] 

SUBJECT PHRASE. 
1. "To steal is base.** 



(^^steal"^ y^\% base ^ 



2. ** Writing letters constitutes my most agreeable employment** 




agreeable ^ 
\ ^ most J 

Obs. 5. — ^A Subject Phrase constitutes one distinct Element in tho 
structure of a Sentence, and should be construed and parsed in the same 
manner as a Subject Word. Thus, 

In Sentence (1), "To steal** is a Phrase — inform^ Infinitive; 

in office^ 8vh&tantive ; for it is 
the Subject of "is base.** 

"Writing letters*' is a Phrase — ^in /orm. Participial; 

in office^ Substantive ; for it is the Sub 
ject of " constitutes emplo^nnent" 

Obs. 6. — ^After a Phrase <u such has been parsed, it should be ant 
lyzed, by resolving it into its constituent Elements. Tlius, in the Phrase 
" to steal,** " to" is a P^epoKition. The Leader of the Infinitive Phrase 
" steal," is a Verbf Ivfinitive Mode — the Subsequent of the Phrase, and 
Object of the Preposition " to." 

And, in the Phrase *' writing letters," " wiuting" is a Participle — the 
leader of the Participial Phrase. " Letters" is a Noun, — ^the Subsequent 
of the Phrase, and Object of the action expressed by " writing." 

Form of tdb Subject Phrass. 
Obs. T. — The Phrases commonly used as Subjects of Sentences, are the 
Infinitive and the Participial — ^Prepositional and Independent Phrasep 
being seldom thus usod. — {Soo ClarkV AxALYPTis page 109, note) 
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Position of the Subject Phrase. 

Note III. — In Position, the Subject Phrase commonly 
precedes its Predicate. 

KxAMFi.ES. — 1. To do good is the dutt of all men. 

2. Managing the household affairs now oon b t i t u t m thf 
sum of my employments. 

Ob& 1. — ^ExcKFTioNS. — ^The Subject Phrase sometimes fotlows its Pre- 
dicate. 

Examples. — "The sure wat to be cheated is to fancy ourselves tnors 
cunning than others,** 

Reil 1. — " To fancy ourselves more cunning than others" is the Subject 
" Is way," is the Predicate. 

Rem. 2. — This position generally obtains, when the Indefinite Pronoun 
it is placed instead of the Phrase. **I^ precedes, and the Phrase foUows 
the Verb. 

Example. — ^It is the duty of all, to do good to others. 

Rem. 3. — In parsing Examples like these, the Phrase is to be regarded 
as explanatory of the Pronoun it — used to define the Indefinite Word — 
and is, in its office, analogous to a Word used to explain a preceding 
Noun. (See Independent Case, Obs. 2, p. 86.) 

SUBJECT SENTENCES. 
' TM Thave taken this old tnan^s daughter^ is most true." 



CThaQ 



( I j[liave taken X" daughter ) Y is true j 

\ man's J j" \ , 

\thigJtoT£ Jy / L roost J 

Ob& 1. — In Examples like the above we have two SentenceB— one^ 
Principal, the other Atueiliary or Subordinate. The Auxiliary Sentence 
is an Element in the Principal — the Subject, and should be parsed 
Accordingly. 

Thus, in the above Complex Sentence, Die Principal Sentence is 
Simple^ Intransitive, having one Subject — " IViat I have taken this old 
man*s daughter;** one Predicate — "m true;** and one Adjunct — "mMt* 
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Ob8. 2. — ^After an Auxiliary Sentence has been parsed, as one Element 
in its Principal Sentence, it should be analyzed by resolving it into its 
constituent Elements. Thus, in the Auxiliary Sentence given above, 

" That" Introduces the Sentence : hence, a Conjunetian. 

"I" Is the Subject of its Sentence ; hence, a Substantive. 

''Have taken**. Is the Predicate of its Sentence; hence, a Verb and 
Participle. 

** This** Is an Adjunct of "man**[*s] ; hence, an Adgective, 

•Old** Is an Adjunct of "man**[*8] ; hence, an Adjective. 

"Man's** Is an Adjunct of "daughter;'* hence, an Adjective. 

"Daughter**. . .Is the Object of "have taken ;'* hence, a SubstatUive, 
Osa 3. — ^The Subject Sentence is commonly — not always — ^introduced 
by the Conjunction " that.^ (See Examples below.) 

PosmoN OF Subject Sentences. 

Note IV. — A Subject Sentence is placed before its 
Predicate. 

Examples. — 1. " That toe differ in opinion is not strange." 

2. **JIow he came by it, shall be disclosed in the next 
chapter.** 

Obs. 2. — ^Exceptions. — ^When the Pronoun it is sitbstituted for a Subject 
Sentence, the Pronoun precedes, and the Sentence for which it stands u 
placed after the Verb. 

Examples. — " It is probable that we shall not meet again.** 

Obs. 2. — In parsing Sentences like the above, we are to parse " it" as 
the grammatical Subject of the Principal Sentence, and the whole 
Auxiliary Sentence as explanatory of the word "it** — a Logical Adjunct 
of " it.** (See "Logical Adjunct^*' p. 29.J 

EXERCISES. 
gg^ Let the Glass make Sentences, which shall be correct examplei 
of the several Notes, Observations, and Remarks, under Rule 1. 
examples foe pabsino. 

1. " Friend after friend departs ; 

2. Who has not lost a friend f 

8. There is no unioii here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end ; 
4. Were this frail v}orld our final re«t^ 
Living or dying none were blest 
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6. Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are passed away ; 

6. As inoming high and higher shines, 

To pure and perfect day: 

7. Nor sink those starB in empty night, 

But hide themselves in heaven's own light* 

FIBST MODEL. 

" Friend after friend departs/* 
( FriBDd ^ departs ^ 



ANALYSIS. 

P..;,.Ai-»oi T>«^- i "Friend," . .Subject of "departs," [Simple Sentence 
Principal Parts j « Departs,". Predicate of "friend," f Intransitive. 

Adjunct " After friend,". .Adjunct of " departs." 

PABsmo. 

Friend. Is a name, Hence, a Noun. 

** Name of a class of persons, . . .Hence, Common. 

[The gender is not indicated ; and, whenever it is not, no 
mention of the gender should be made.] 

" Spoken of, Hence, third person. 

" Denotes but one, Hence, Singular Number. 

** Subject of departs, Hence, Nominative Case. 

After friend . .Modifies "departs" — denoting 

tifiMf or order of time, Hence, an Adverb. 

After Expresses a relation of " de- 
parts" and " friend" Hence, a Preposition. 

Friend Is a name, Hence, a Noun. 

** Name of a class, Hence, Common. 

•• Spoken o^ Hence, Third Person. 

" Denotes but one, Hence, Singular Number. 

* Object of the relation expressed 

by " after" Hence, Objective Case. 

I>epart, Expresses an action, Hence, a Verb. 

" Action has no object^ Hence, Intransitive. 

** Simply declares, Hence, Indicative Mode. 

" Denotes present time, Hence, Present Tense. 

- y Predicalo of .. friend." Hence, j ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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SECOND MODEL. 

•* Who h<u not lost a friend T 

ANALYSia 



^'iVsifS^ate, [Hence, a TVansitive Senfen^ 
Friend... Object, ) ^'"'P^®* 



Principal Pabtb^ < Has lost. .Predicate, 
( Friend ...Object^ 

A ^„^, . j Not. Adjunct of " has lost 

^^'^^ \a Acfjunct of "friend." 



PABSED. 

Who Is a Pronoun — Interrogative — ^Third Person — Singular Num- 
ber — Nominative Case to " has lost." 
" Tlie subject of a Sentence must be in the Nominative Case. 
Has lost. ..Is a Verb — Irregular [lose, lost, losing, lost] — Transitive — 
Active Voice — Indicative Mode — Past Tense Indefinite — 
Third Person — Singular Number, to agree with its Subject 
" who." 

Not Is an Adverb — Negative — ^Modifies " has lost" 

A Is an Adjective — Specifying — Specifies " friend." 

Friend Is a Noun — Common — ^Third Person — Singular Number — 

Objective Case to "has lost" 

ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 

1. '* Rewarding and punishing actions by any other rule, would 
appear much harder to be accounted for by minds formed as he has 
formed ours." — Bp. Butler, 

2 " WhcU time lie took order i, doth not appear." — Life of Butler, 

8. **That every day has its pains and sorrows, is universally expe 
rienced." 

4. " My hopes and fears start up alarmed." 

6. " Who shall tempt^ with wandering feet, 
The dark, unfathomed, infinite abyss ?" 

6. • Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note," 

7. " Not half of our heavy task was done.* 

8. "Few and short were the prayers we saM." 
9 *' A chieftain's daughter seemed the mate/** 

10. "Her satin snood, her silken plaid, 

Her golden brooch, such birth betrayed,* 
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II. THE PREDICATE. 
(^' Subje ct y Predicate \ ~^ 

Rem. I. — In a Sentence, it is the oiEce of the Predicate to make the 
assertion. It declares existence, state, change, or an act, performed or 
received. 

Rem 2. — A Predicate may consist of one Word or of a cofnUnation of 
Words. If of one Word, it must be a Verb. 

Robert studies. 
And, in addition, it may have 

A second Verb Robert does study. 

A Participle, Robert is studying. 

An Adjective, Robert is studious. 

A Noun, Robert is a scJu>lar. 

A Pronoun, It w I—li I loere you. 

A Preposition, Its idle hopes are o*er. 

It may also consist of two Vei'bs and one or more Participles, <&c. 

We MIGHT HAVB WALKED We MIGHT HAVE BEEN LOVED. 

Obs. 1. — ^When a Predicate consists of more than one Word, the last 
constitutes the essential part of the Predicate. The other Words are 
Auxiliary, and are used to indicate Voice, Mode, Tense, and sometimes 
Person and Number. Thus, in the Sentence, " I may have been loved," 
the Word " loved" is the essential part of the Predicate : — " been," is an 
Auxiliary, tlie principal office of which is to denote the Voice ; "have," 
d'^notes the Tense ; " may," denotes the Mode. 

Obs. 2. — ^Every complete Predicate must have a Subject^ expressed or 
understood. 

VERBS. 

EuLE 2. — A Yerb must agree with its Subject in 
Number and Person. 

Rem. — ^This rule requires that the form of a Verb be determined by 
its Subject Strictly speaking, Verbs have no Number and Person. 
Tlie term is used to denote a variation in the form of a Verb to cor- 
respond with the Number and Persoi of its Subject Thus, 

In the Singular Number, no Suffix is used for the First Perjou ; as, 
I wfUk. 
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Ed or ^t id added for the Second Person, solemn style: as, Thou 
walktfAf. 

S is added for tlie Third Person ; as, John walks. 

In the Plural Number, Verbs are not varied to denote the Pei'soB 
of their Subjects. 

NUMBER. 

Note I. — One Subject in the Singular Number requires 
its Verb to be in the Singular. 

EXAMPLES. 

Word Subjects, . . .1. "Earth keeps me here awhile." 

2. " Man 'n£eds but little here below." 

8. " Knowledge reaches or may reach every home,* 
4. " He leaps inclosures, hounds into the world.** 

Phrase Subjects . .5. "My leaving home does not please you.** 

6. " To DISPUTE THE DOCTOR requires fortitude.** 

7. " His being a scholar entitles him to respect** 
Sentence Subjects. .8. "That all men are created Equal, is a self-evident 

truth.'* 

9. " How HE CAME BACK AGAIN, doth Hot appear,** 

10. "That I have taken this old man*s daughter, is 
most true.** 

Note II. — Two or more Singular Subjects, indicating 
the same thing, require the Verb to be Singular. 

Example. — ^The saint, the father, and the husband prays. 

Note III. — Two or more Singular Subjects, taken 
separately, require the Verb to be Singular. 

examples. 
Word Subjects, . . .1. William or Warner has my knife. 

2. " Disease or poverty follows the lazy track of the 
sluggard.** 

8. " My poverty, but not my will, consents.* 

Shakspeare. 
4. "Every phrase and every figure which he uses 
teTids to render the picture more lively and 
complete.** — Blair. 
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t^hnue Subjects ..6. "WRrriNa letteus or reading novels occupies her 
evening hours," 
6. '* To BE oa NOT TO Bi^ *» the question.** 
T. " To snooT OR BE SHOT, vHM my only alternative." 
Sentence Subjects . . 8. '* That my client aided in the resaie, or that lie was 
present at the time of it^ does not afpear fi'om 
the evidence adduced.** 

Note IV. — A Collective Noun, indicating Unity, re- 
quires its Verb to be in the Singular Number. 

Examples. — 1. ** A nation has been smitten!* 

2. "The Senate has rejected the bilL** 

3. " Congress has adjourned.** 

Note V. — One or more Subjects of the Plural Number 
should have a Verb in the Plural. 

EXAMPLES. 

Word Sybjects , . . .1. "Woods and groves are of thy dressing.** — Milton, 
2. " They toere forced to eat what never was esteemed 

food.'* — Josephtts, 
8. " Rules and principles are of the greatest possible 

advantage." 
4. " Wings toere on her feet** 

Note VI. — Two or more Subjects of the Singular 
Number require the Verb to be in the Plural. 

examples. 

Word Subjects . .1. "The vivacity and SENsiBiLnr of the GreeKs seem to 
have been much greater than ours.** 

2. * Even as the roebuck and the hart are eaten,** — Bibltf, 

3. * Hill and valley boast thy blessing.'* — Milton, 
Phrase Sidfjects ,4,. " To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion 

of the world, and to be wise in the sight of our 
Creator, are three things so very different as 
rarely to coincide." — Blair, 
6. *^ Chewing tobacco and smoking cigars disqualify a 
young man for mental improvement." — Outcheon. 
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d. " To spin, to weave, to knit, and to sew, w«re once 
a girl's employments ; 
But now to dress and to catch a bean, are all sbe 
calls enjoyments." — Lynn News. 
SefUenci Subjects. ," "Read of this bm*gess — on the stone appear. 

Mow worthy he I — how virtttous I — and how dear f 

Orabbe. 
8. ** That friendship is a sacred trast, 

That friends should be sincere and just, 

That constancy befits them. 
Are obseryations on the^'case. 
That savor mach of commonplace. 
And all the world admits them." 

Note VII. — A Collective Noun, indicating Plurality, 
requires its Verb to be in the Plural Number. 

ExAMFLEB.-!. '* The PEOPLE are foolish, they have not known me." 
2. " For the people speak but do not write." 

Obs. 1. — CoUcctive Noons, which always require a Plural Verb, are 
the following : — 

Gentry — mankind — nobility — people — peasantry. 

Obs. 2. — Those which may have Verbs in the Singular or Plural, 
according to the sense, are the following : — 

Aristocracy — army — auditory— committee— congress — church — meet- 
ing — public — school — remnant — senate. 

Obs. 3. — ^The Logical Subject of a Sentence is sometimes the Object of 
a Phrase used to qualify the Grammatical Subject Then, when the 
Object of the Phrase is plural in form, and indicates jthat the parts of 
which the number is composed are taken severally, the Verb should he 
pluraL 

Example. — ^A part of the students have left. 

Here " students" — the name of many taken severally — ^is the Logical 
Subject of " have left," and requires the Verb to be Plural, although 
" part," the Grammatical Subject, is Singular. 

0b3. 4. — When the Object of the Phrase is Singular, or the uaino of 
•n aggregate number taken collectively, the Verb should be Singular. 

Example. — " Two-thirds of my hair has fallen off." 

Here **hair" — the name of many taken collectively — is the Logical 
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Subject of "has fallen,' and requires the Verb to be Singular, although 
** two-thirds," the Grammatical Subject^ is pluraL 

Obs. 5. — But Nouns not Collective are not varied in number by their 
A.djuncts. 

Examples. — 1. ** The proffress of his forces v>as impeded.^ — Allen. 

2. The selection of appropriate examples requires taste. 
8. " All appearances of modesty are favorable and pre- 
possessing. " — Blair, 

PERSON. 

Note VIII. — Two or more Subjects, taken separately 
and differing in Person, should have separate Verbs, 
when the Verb is varied to denote the Person of its 
Subject. 

Example. — You are in error, or /am. 

Obs. — ^But when the Verb is not varied to denote the person, it need 
not be repeated. 

Examples. — 1. You or / must go. 

2. The doctors or you are in error. 

8. Wan n thou ? 

4. It toas the students. 

Note IX. — When the Subject of a Verb differs in 
Person or Number (or both) from a Noun or Pronoun in 
Predicate, the Verb should agree with its Subject ratlier 
than with the word in Predicate. 
EiXAMPLES. — 1. " Thou ar< the man." 
2. " Who art tuou ?" 
8. " The wages of sin is death." 
4. Clouds are vapor 
6. A HOBSE is an animal. 

6. " And hoary peaks that proudly, prop the skies, thy 
dwellings are." 
Obs. 1. — ^The young Pupil often finds it difiicult to decide which of 
the two Substantives is the Subject and which the Nouu in Predicate. 
The following test will decide this point : — 
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"When one term is generic and the other specificy the formor belongs 
in Predicate — ^the latter is the Subject Thus, in Example 6, "animal" 
is a generic term — ** horse'* is specific. We cannot say, an animal is a 
horse^ for not every animal is a horse ; but every horse is an animal. 
Hence, ** horse** is the Subject^ and " animal" is in Predicate. — (See Inde- 
pendent Case, p. 85, Obs. 5.) 



MODE AND' TENSE. 

Note X. — That Mode and Tense of a Yerb should be 
used which will most clearly convey the sense intended. 

Obs. 1. — A Verb used to denote a conditional fact or a contingency 
should have the Subjunctive or the Potential form. 

Examples. — " Wkrk / Alexander^ I would accept the termh." 
" So would I WERE / Parmenio" 
" If we vmdd improve, we must study.** 

0b& 2. — ^But if the condition is assumed as unquestionable, the Yerb 
may be in the Indicative Mode. 

Examples. — " If thou hadst known.** 

If John has offended you, he will make due apology. 

Note XI.— That form of the Yerb should be used 
which will most clearly express the time intended. 

Obs. — In constructing Complex Sentences, the Tense of the Principal 
Sentence does not necessarily control the Tense of the Verb in the 
Auxiliary Sentence. 

Examples. — 1. " I said in my haste, all men are liars.** 

2. " He /mm been so long idle, that he knows not how to 

work." 
8. " Copernicus first demonstrated that the earth revolves 

upon its axis.** 
4. " He called so loud that all the hollow deep res rsnded* 
6. "Those that seek me early shall find me.** 
6. " ' And when we are parted, and when thou art dead, 
O, where shaU we lay thee I* his followere said.** 
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Obs. 4. — ^The variations for the Potential Mode are rather rariationa 
of form than to indicate distinctions of time — this Mode being generally 
indifferent as to time. 

.Example. — " O, wmld the scandal vanish with my life. 
Then happy were to me ensuing death T 

Obs. 5. — The Infinitive Present generally indicates indefinite time^ 
the Finite Verb on which it depends commonly determines its tense. 

EzAMTis^ — " I went to beb hinL" — Present in form, but Past in senea 
" I thaU go to beb him." — Present in form, but Future in 
sense. 

Obb. 6. — ^But generally, to indicate past time, the Past Infinitive is 
used, except when the Infinitive followe Verba denoting purpose^ expectation^ 
withf &C, 

Examples. — ^We ought to have gone. 

I purposed to white many days ago. 
I expected to meet him yesterday. 

Form of the Ybbb. 

Note XTT. — That form of a "Verb should be used 
which will correctly and fully express the fact intended. 

Common Errors. — 1. " There let hira lay," — Byron, 

2. " To you Ifiy for refuge." — Murray, 
Corrected, — ^There let him lie, — ^To you If^e for refuge. 

Voice. 
Obs. T. — ^The form of the Active Voice is properly used when the 
agent of the action expressed is made the Subject of the Sentence. 

Examples. — 1. Colvmhua discovered America. 
2. Cesar invaded GauL 

Obs. 8. — ^The Passive form is used when the Object of the Act is made 
the Subject of the Sentence. 

Examples. — 1. America was discovered. 
2. Gaul was invaded. 

Obs. 9. — ^The Agent of the Action is made the Object of an Adjund 
Phrase, when tlie Verb takes the Passive form. 
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BbLAMFUGS. — Active Voice. — 1. William das solved the problem* 
2. Mary pave me a rose, 
PaBsive Voice, — 1. The problem has been solved by William. 
2. A rose was given [to] me by Mary. 
0b8. 1. — ^Action b sometimes improperly predicated of a Passive 
Subject 

EXAMPLES. 

You are mist<iken. 
for... You mistake. 

The house is building, 

for The hotae is being built 

which means. . . .The house is 6c[com]trw7 built^ i. e., people are at work 
upon it ; but the house does not act 

Rem. — ^This is one of the instances in which Authority is against 
Philosophy, For an cxt can not properly be predicated of a Passive 
Subject 

Many good writera properly reject this idiom. 

" Mansfield's prophecy is being realized^ — Michelefs LtUher. 

TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE. 

Note XIII. — A Verb which is necessarily Transitive 
requires an Object in construction, expressed or implied. 

Obs. 1. — ^The appropriate Object of a Sentence should not be made 
the Object of a Phrase. 

Example. — "Transitive Verbs do not admit of a Preposition after 
them." — Bullion^s Grammar^ p. 91. 

CoRREOTED. — ^Transitivc Verbs do not admit Prepositions after them 
[to complete the Predicate]. 

Note XIV.' — A Verb necessarily Intransitive should 
not have an Object, except by poetic license or for other 
rhetorical purposes, 

ExAMrLE. — " I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend.** 
Exception I. — But a small number of Verbs are used Transitively or 
fctranui lively (See p. 107, Obs. 1.) 
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Exception 2. — Some Intransitive Verbs may have Objects of their 
awn signification. 

ExAMPUES. — 1. " I dreanied a dream that was pot all a dream," 
2. "I have fought a good fight" 

C>BS. 1.— Some Verbs, commonly used Intransitively, become Transi- 
tive by virtue of a Prepositional Prefix. 

Examples. — 1. John goes to school " goes'* is Intransitive. 

2. John undergoes punishment. . " undergoes" is Transitiva 

3. The tower looks well '* looks" is Intransitive. 

4. The tower overlooks the city. * overlooks" is Transitive. 
6. He comes from the field. 

6. "Green becomes my complexion best." 

Obs. 2. — In such examples af Compound Verbs in Predicate, it is 
|;enerally — not always — the Preposition in Compositimi that makes the 
Verb Transitive. The Substantive following is, logically, the Object of 
the Preposition ; but, grammatically considered, it is the Object of the 
Predicate, and should be parsed accordingly. 

Obs. 3. — Verbs made Transitive by this use of Prefixes, can not ele- 
gantly be used in the Passive Voice. 

Examples. — 1. "John undergoes punishment" — We may not say 
punishment is undergone by John. 
2. "The tower overlooks the city." — Nor, the city is 
overlooked by the tower. 

Obs. 4. — Prepositions not in composition^ used with Intransitive Verba 
to introduce Adjunct Phrases, are construed with the Predicate when the 
Verb becomes Passive. 

Examples. — 1. "The children laughed at hioL" — ^He was laughed ai 
by the children. 
2. "We often thought of our friends at home." — Our 
friends at home were often thought of. 
Rem. — Such expressions are not often elegant, and should be avoided 
when the same thought can be otherwise expressed. Thus, 
He was derided by the chrldren. 
Our friends at home were often renjembered. -^ 

Note XV. — A Verb should uot be used for its Par- 
ticiple in Predicate. 
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I Example. — James ought not to haye tBerU, 
Corrected. — James ought not to haye gone. 

Note XVI. — A' Participle should not take the place 
of its Yerb. 

Example. — "The work is imperfect; — ^you done it too hastily." 
CoRREOTED. — "The work is imperfect; you did it too hastily." 
Obs. 2. — Parts of the Predicate of a Sentence may be omitted by 
ellipsis. 

1. The leading Word. 

"If[ ] heard aright^ 
It is the knell of my departed hours." 

2. The second Word. 

"They may [ J and should return to allegiance." 
t. The whole Predicate. 

" While [ ] there we visited the Asylum." 
"To whom, thus Eve [ ]."— ifi/tori. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSINQ* 
" He mdketh the storm a ca/irt." 



He 






(He Subject, ) 

PuNOiFAL Pasts . < Maketh. . .Predicate, [-Simple Sentence — TransitiY* 
(Storm.... Object, ) 

( The, Adjunct of " 8tx)rm." 

A]>JIIN0IB •] To become a calm,. . . .Adjunct of "maketh." 

(A, Adjunct of " calm.** 

PARSED. 

Hi. ••• Is used for a Noun, Hence, a Pronoun. 

*< Its form determines its 

Person. Hence, PersonaL 

•• Spoken of. Hence, Third Person. 

** Denotes but one. Hence, Singular Number 

• Subject of "maketh.". . .Honce, Nominative Case. 

Rule. — " 77ie Subject of a Sentence must be in the Nominative Ckue,'* 
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ilakeih Asserts an act Hence, a Verb. 

* Act passes to an Object . .Hence, Transitive. 

* Act done by its Subject . .Hence, Active Voice. 

" Simply declares. Hence, Indicative Mode. 

** Denotes a present act .... Hence, Present Tense. 

•• Predicate of "he," which 

is of the Third Person, 

Sing^ar Number. Hence, Third Person, Sin- 
gular Number. 
Rule. — " A Verb must agree with its Subject in Person and Number. 

The Describes " storm" Hence, an Adjective. 

" Describes, by simply spe- 
cifying. Hence, Specifying. 

Storm Isa Name, Hence, a Noun. 

** Name of a class of things.. Hence, Common. 

•* Spoken of Hence, Third Person. 

** Denotes but one. Hence, Singular Number 

•• Object of action expressed 

by " maketh." Hence, Objective Ca8«. 

BuLE. — The object of a Sentence must be in tlie Objective Case 

^o become] a calm. Modifies "maketh** — ^limit- 
ing the act to its result . .Hence, an Adverb. 

A. . • •. Describes ** calm." Hence, an Adjective. 

•* Describes by simply spe- 
cifying. Hence, Specifying. 

Calm Is a Name. Hence, a Noun. 

'^ Name of a class of things. . . Hence, Common. 

•* Spoken ol Hence, Third Person. 

** Denotes but one. Hence, Singular Number 

^ Used in Predicate with 

"become." Hence, Independent Case 

Bulb. — Note. — **A Noun or a Pronoun used in Predicate with « 
Verb, is in tJte Independent Case" 
"Bjol — The above is the correct grammatical construction of the 
Sentence, and it is correctly parsed. But without the Adjunct Phrase 
"to become a calm," the word "maketh" could not properly have 
•* storm" as its Object ** Storm" is the Object of the modified Predicate, 
* maketh [causeth to become] a calm." 
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GRAMMATICAL FALLACIES. 

Rkm. — ^Let the Papil correct the errors in the following Sentenoei^ 
and give the authority for every criticism, by a proper reference to 
RuLK 2, or to Notes and Observations under the Rule. 

1 ** The rapidity of his movements toere beyond example." — Wells. 

2 "The mechanism of clocks and watches were totally unknown.** 

Ilutn^, 
8. •* The Past Tense of these Verba are very indefinite with respect to 

time." — Bullion*s Grammar j p. 31. 
4. " Everybody are very kind to her." — Byron, 
6, "To study mathematics, require maturity of mind.** 

6. " That they were foreigners, were apparent in their dress.** 

7. " Coleridge the poet and philosopher have many admirers.** 

8. " No monstrous height, or length or breadth appear.*" — Pope, 
8. ** Common sense, as well as piety, tell us these are proper.** 

CommewUay 

10. " Wisdom or folly govern us." — Fisk^a Orammar. 

11. "Nor want nor cold his course delay.** — Johnson, 

12. " Hence naturally arise indifference or aversion between the pap- 

ties." — Brown's Estimates. 

13. "Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteenu" — lb. 

14. " No company likes to confess that they are ignorant" 

Stitdenes Manual. 

15. "The people rejoices in that which should cause sorrow." 

16. " Therein consists the force and use and nature of language." — Berklsy. 

17. " From him proceeds power, sanctification, truth, grace, and every 

other blessing we can conceive." — Calvin, 

18. " How is the Gender and Number of the Relative known I" 

Bullion's Fraclical Lessons, 

19. "Hill and dale doth boast th}^ blessing.'* — Milton, 

20. " The Syntax and Etymology of the language is thus spread beforo 

the learner." — BhIUotCs Orammar, 

21. "In France the peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort makes 

use of wooden shoes." — Harvey. 
\% "While all our youth prefers her to the rest.'* — Waller. 
23. " A great majority of our authors is defective in manner." — J. Brown. 
14. " NeitHer the intellect nor the heart are capable of being driven." 

Al/lfolt, 
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25. *Nor he iior I are capable of harboring a thought against your 

peace." — Walpole. 
26 ' Neither liches nor fame render a man happy." — Daifh Orammar, 

27. *' I or thou art the person who must undertake the business.** — Murray, 

28. "The quarrels of lovers is a renewal of love.** 

29. "Two or more sentences united together, is called a compound sen- 

teiice." — Da}fB Orammar, 
SO. " If I was a Greek, I should resist Turkish despotism.** 

GardidV% Orammar, 
31. " I can not say that I admire this construction, though it be much 

. used." — Priestl^fa Orammar, p. 1*72. 
82. *' It was observed in Chap. iii. that the disjunctire w had a double 
use." — ChurchUFa Orammar, 

88. " I observed that love constituted the whol» character of God." 

Dtnght, 

84. " A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that this was 

verse." — Murray. 

85. " Had I commanded you to hare done this, you would thought hard 

of it," — J, Brovon, 

86. " I found him better than I expected to have found him." 

Priestiifa Orammar, 

87. " There are several faults which I intended to have enumerated.** 

Wehiter, 
8^. "An effort is making to abolish the law." 

89. "The Spartan admiral was sailed to the Hellespont" — OoldsmitK 

40. "So soon as he was landed, the multitude thronged about him." — 76 

41. " Which they neither have nor can do." — Barclay. 

42. " For you have but mistook me all the while.** — Sfiakspears, 

43. " Who would not have let them appeared." — Steele. 

44. " You were chose probationer." — Spectator. 

46. " Had I known the character of the lecture, I would not have went" 

46. •*They don't ought to do it"—Watki7is. 

47. "Had I ought to place *ww«* in Predicate with *maket^ f — Pupil, 

48. "Whom they had sat at defiance." — Bolinghroke. 

49. " Whereunto the righteous /y and are safe.^— Barclay. 

50. ** She 8et8 as a prototype, for exact imitation.*' — Rash, 

Rem. — After coiTecting the above examples, the Pupil should analyze 
ind parse them — ^using the Model given on p. 204-5, or that on p. 183-4k 
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in. The Ob/eci of a Sentence. 

Rule 3. — The Object of an action or relation must be 
in the Objective Case. 

r Subject J^ Predicate T Object J 

ExAMPLxa. — 1. ** Virtue secures happiness,^ 

2. Mary and Anna are writing letters. 

3. " Him from my childhood I h&ve known." 

4. TTiem that honor m«, IwiU honor." 
Obs. 1. — ^Tlie Object of a Sentence may be — 

1. A Noun, " Kow twilight lets her curtain down, 

2. A Pronoun, , . And pins it with a star." 

8. A Phrase, ..." I doubted his having been a soldier,* 
4 A Sentence ..." But Brutus saj's, he toas ambitionsJ* 

(1) OBJECT WORD. 
" Virtw secures Iiappiness.** 

( ^ Virtue j( Becures j f^ happiness ^ 

(a) Form of thb OBJiHTr. 

Obs. 2. — The forms of Nouns do not distinguish the Objective Case 
from the Nominative or Subjective. 

The Personal Pronouns and the Relative and the Interrogative who 
are the only Substantive Words that distinguish the cases by theii 
forms, — (See Declension of Pronouns, page 89.) — ^Hence, 

Obs. 3. — In constructing Sentences, special attention is required is 
giving to the Object of a Sentence its appropriate position, 

PosmON OF THE ObJECTF. 

Note. — ^In position, the Object of a Sentence commonly 
follows the Predicate. 

Examples. — 1. " Virtue secures happiness,** 

2. "The King of Shadows loves a shining mark," 
8. "In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.** 
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Exchmov 1. — ^By the poets and for rhetorical efTect^ the Object iit 
oAen placed before the Predicate. 

Examples. — 1. " Him, from my childhood, I have known.** 
2. " New ills that latter stage await." 
8. " And all the air a solemn stillness holds." 
Etokption 2. — ^A Relative Pronoun, being the Object of a Sentence, is 
placed before its Predicate. 

Examples. — 1. ** The evil which he feared, has come upon him.** 
2. " Mount the horse which I have chosen for you.** 
d. " We serve a Monarch whom we love, — 
A God whom we adore.** 

Two or more Objects. 

Obs. 4. — A Sentence may have two or more Objects when they are 
eonnected in construction by Conjunctions, expressed or implied. 
Examples. — 1. " God created the heaven and the earth.** 
2. * Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
And PINS it with a star.*' 
" For the Angel of Death spread his mngs on the blasts 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed.'* 
Remark. — ^These are Compound Sentences. In Sentence (1), "■ heaven** 
and " earth" are Objects of the same Verb, " created.'* In Sentence (2^ 
** curtain** is the Object of "lets," and "it** is the Object of "pins.** 
Sentence (3) is also Compound ; yet it has but one Object^ '* breathed** 
being Intransitive. 

Obs. 5. — ^The Objects of a Compound Sentence sometimes consist ot 
different Words, indicating the same being or thing. 

Examples. — 1. "By this dispensation, we have lost a neigJAor^ 9 
friend, a brother,** 
2. "Thus she addressed the Father of gods, and King ol 
men." 
Obs. 6. — ^But one Word used to limit the signification of another, 
cannot be in the same construction ; and hence, the two Words are not 
Objects of the same Verb, unless they are compounded and parsed ^ 
one Element. 

Examples. — 1. "We visited Naples, the hojne of our childhood." 

2. Have you seen Coleridge, the philoaoph^r and pott t 

3. " And must I leave thee, Paradise f ** 
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Beic — ** Hom^ is a ^^an, used to describe "Naples," not as an 
Adjective, bat as an equivalent name of the same place. 

** Fhilo9opher^ and "poet* are Substantive appellations of the man, 
••Ck)lcridge." 

" ParaditeT limits the application of the word " thee,** 

(See "Logical Adjuncts" and "Independent Case," p. 86, Obs. 2, 8.) 

Obs. 7. — ^The Verbs appoirU^ caH, choose^ constUtUe, create^ dub, electa 
wtake^ name, and proclaim, sometimes have two Objects—one direct, art J 
the other indirect 

Examples. — 1. They named him Jomr. 



(^ They ^ named J(^ him ^ Johnj 

2. The State Society elected Bice Prbbident, 
8. And chose Valentine Secretabt. 

Rem.— In Example (1), " him" is the direct Object—" John" the remote 
Object; and is, logically considered, a part of the Predicate — ^a title 
acquired by the action expressed by the Verb. Tlie Verbs above given 
do not, in such examples, express the full Predicate, nor have we Verba 
that can, unless, perhaps, in the following example: — 
" They dubbed him knight." 

Equivalent, — " They knighted him,** 

Obs. 8. — A Verb which, in the Active Voice, is followed by a direct 
and a remote object, retains the remote object as a part Of the Passive 
Predicate. 

Examples. — I. He is named John. 

2. Rice was elected President, 

Rem. — ^This construction is analogous to that of Substantive in Predi- 
eate with a Neuter Verb. 

Thou art Peter — He is John. 

Thou art — what? — Peter. He is — what! — named John, The word 
" Peter" completes the Predicate ; the words ** named John" complete 
the Predicate. 

Obs. 9. — ^The construction noticed in Obs. 7 should be carefully dis 
tin<{ui8hed from that in which a Verb is followed by two Objects — one 
a' me Verb and the other of a Preposition suppressed. 

ExAMPLK. — "They carried the child houie." 
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( They Y carried Y child J 
\x |bonie5 ^ ( the J 

Rem. — " Child** is the name of a young being, and, in this connection 
18 the proper object of "carried.** But "home" is a name applied to a 
habitation, a building, and "they** probably did not "carry" that Ihej 
carried the child to some place — and that place was its home. 

" He told MK his history.'^ — He related to me his history, 

I cuked him his opinion. 

" Our dear Joachim has asked me for my opinion.** — MicheleCs Luther, 

** He gave mk a book.** — He gave a book to me.'* 

Rem. — In parsing examples like the above, the ellipsis should b6 
supplied. Thus, "to his home** is an Adjunct of "carried.** Hence, an 
Adverbial Phrase. 

"Home,** as a Representative of the Phrase, is an Adverb. 

"Home,** as an Element in the Phrase, is a Noun — Object of to under- 
stood. Hence, in the Objective Case. 

Obs. 10. — ^The Verbs makey esteem^ rfgard, considery electa bid, dare, feek 
hear, see, and some others, are often followed by an Intinitive Phrase, 
having its Pi'eposition (and sometimes the Verb) understood. 

Examples. — 1. " Lorenzo, these are thoughts that make* man man.'* 

Young. 

these are thoughts that make tnan [to be] man. 

2. " Teach them obedience to the laws.** 

Teach tJiem [to yield] obedience to the laws. 

Rem. — In examples like these the second Noun or Pronoun is the 
Object of the Verb understood or used in l*redicate with it Thus, 
" man*' is used in Predicate with " to be,** or " to become," understood ; 
and "obedience" is the object of "yield.** 

Examples. — 1. Intemperance makes a man [to become] a fool. 

2. "He maketh the storm [ ] a calm.** (See Diagram, 
p. 216.) 

* Tlie word make is generally thus used, when it signifies "»to cause 
to be,** " to cause to become.'* 
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Note IV. — Intransitive Verbs have no Object. 

Examples. — ^l sit — ^Thou art — He sleeps. 

Obs. 1. — ^But some Verbs, commonly used Inti'ansitiyely, somolimea 
have Objects of their own signification. 

ExAMPZJBS. — 1. I have fought a good fyhL 
2. We ran a race, 
8. He sleeps the sleep of death. 

4. " Luther » ♦ » * blew a blast" 

5. " [They] shout their raptures to the clouldless skiea^** 

Note V. — ^A few Verbs may be used Transitively oi 
Intransitively. 

Examples. — 1. The sun ut in the west 

2. He 9et the inkstand on the table. 
8. Cool blows the wind. 
4^ The wind blows the dust 

Position of the Object. 

Obs. 1. — When a Transitive Verb is followed by two Objects — one, the 
Object of the Verb, and the other the Object of a Preposition suppressed, 
the Object of the Preposition is placed between the Verb and its Object 

Examples. — 1. " Mary gave me & rose." 
2. " Bring fiome my books." 

Rem. — " Me"* is an abridged Adjunct of "gav^ (see Adverbs by Repre 
sentation, p. 23X and is placed next its Verb according to the Rule foi 
the Position of Adverbs (see p. 269). 

Exception. — \Vhen the indirect Object suggests the important thought 
or when it is the emphatic word in the Sentence, it is placed after the 
direct Object 

Example. — " Tliey carried the child homeJ^ 

Osa 2. — But when the Preposition is expressed, the dire.- -y'^'.ct a 
l«Iaced next its Verb. 

Example. — " Mary gave a rose to me.* 
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OBJECT PHRASE. 

Prin. — Transitive Verbs may have, as their Objects^ 
Substantive Phrases. 

KxAMPT.Tia. — 1. "I doubted hU having been a ioldier,^ 

CI Y doubted ] having been soldier^ 



I doubted— wAa^/ Not "Ai»," npr "/*at«n^,* nor '^heen^ nor "a," 
nor " wldief^ but the fact asserted by the whole Phrase — " Hi% fuming 
been a soldier" 

2. ''His being a minister, prevented his rising (o civil 
power!* 
Obs. 1. — Object Phrases are limited, almost exclusively, to the Parti- 
cipial Form, Prepositional and Infinitive Phrases being commonly used 
as Adjuncts, and Independent Phrases as Logical Adjuncts. (See p. 20, 
Obs. 1 ; see also Clark's Analysis, p. 115.) 

Obs. 2. — ^But Prepositional, Infinitive, and Independent Phrases may 
be used technically as Objects of Transitive Verbs. 

Examples. — 1. " The maniac repeated, ' on a bed of green aea-Jlowera, 
during the interview." 
2. The damsel could not say " to be loving" without em- 
barrassment. 

Obs. 8. — ^Infinitive Phrases following Verbs, commonly indicate pur- 
poKe or catutCf and serve to limit the signification or af plication of Verba 
Such are properly called Adverbs. 

Etamfles. — 1. Pupils are allowed to read. 
2. Pupils appear to read. 
8. Pupils assemble to read, 
4. Pupils ought to read. 
6. Pupils begin to read. 
6. Pupils wish to read. 

Rem. 1.— In Sentences (1), (2^ (3), and (4^ the Phrase **to reoiF m 
plainly Adverbial, the Predicate Verbs being necessarily Intransitive. 

In the analysis of Sentences like (5) and (6), two sentiments obtain 
with prominent grammarians — 1, that "to read" is the Object of "begin" 
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and "wish" (see Welch, p. 205, and others); 2d, that "bogin" and 
" wish" are here Intransitive Verbs. (See Brown, p. 496, and others.) 

The test given by these and other authors for determining the Object 
of a Verb, viz., the question wIuU ? does not seem to be appropriate. 

Pupils beign — what / to do what ? 

Pupils wish — wJiot f to do what i 

If the question wlwit is more appropriate, "to read** is the Object of 
« wish.'* But, 

If the question to do whatf is more appropriate, "to read" is an Ad- 
junct of "wish." 

Obs. 4. — ^Tlie Transitive Verba having Objects expressed, are often 
limited by Infinitive Phrases. 

ExAMFLEs. — 1. The teacher requested William to recite. 
2. I BELIEVE the milk-man to be lumest. 

Rem. 2. — " To recite" is a Phrase, Adjunct of "requested ;** it limits the 
request " William*' is the Object of " requested," 

" To be honest" is a Phrase Adjunct of " believe :'* milk-man is the 
OTiject of the modified Predicate " believe to be honest** 

Obs. 6. — ^This construction should be carefully distinguished frcm that 
in which the Infinitive Phrase is Adjunct of the Object 

Examples — 1. The general gave the order to fire. 



( general Y gave Y order J 

2. Tlie suboi'dinate manifested a disposition to dictate, 

3. The truant manifested no inclination to return. 

4. Idle pupils manifest little anxiety to improve. 
6- "But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the bell tolled the hour /or retiring." 

6. " We have our various duties to perform.** 

7. " 1 have meat to eat that ye know not ofL** 

Ueu. 8. — " To firi' limits " order;'* hence, an Adjective. 

" To dictate" limits " disposition ;*' hence, an Adjective. 
JS^ Let the Pupil place Sentences (2), (8), and (4) in the giver 
Diagram; and vary the Diagram for (5), (C), and (7). 
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OBJECT SENTENCE. 

Prin. — Many Transitive Verbs have as their Objects 
Substantive AvayUiary Sentences, 

Obs.— Object Sentences are distinguished as direct Objects and indirect 

Objects. 

EXAMPLES. 

Direct, — 1. " But Brutus says he was ambitiousJ*^ i 

2. " Nathan said unto David, Tfiou art the manP 1 

Indirect, — 8. " The ancient Russians believed tliat their northern mcfwn^ 
tains encompassed the globe,^ 




4, " God neyer meant that man should scale tlve heavens h^ 

strides of human wisdom^^ 
6. " Can you tell where my Highland laddie's gone /** 
6. " He hastily demanded why I came.'''' 
*l, " The village all declared how much lie knew.''* 

8. " Did you but know to whom J gave the ringV 

9. *^ He little dreamed wliai dangers threatened him,^ 
10. " We can not learn who did it.^ 

Rem. 1. — The Pupil will notice that Sentences used as Indirect Objects, 
are introduced by a Word or a Phrase which constitutes^ logically^ the es- 
sential part of the Object. Thus in sentence (4) " that" stands for the 
whole Proposition. 

" Their northern mountains encompasr^ed the globe." 
" The ancient Russians believed that?'' 
" My Highland laddie has gone," — can you tell where f 
" I gave the ring," — did you but know to wliom.** 
" Dangers threatened him"— he little dreamed what. 
''''Who did it?" — we can not learn. 

Rem. 2. — Still we are to regard the entire Auxiliary Sentence as th« 
Grammatical Object of the Principal Predicate. 
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Obs. 2. — ^Tliis construction is to be carefully distinguished from Com- 
plex Sentences, in which the Object Sentences are introduced by the 
Double Relative wJuU. 

Examples. — 1. ''But here I stand and tell whcU I do know,** 

2. ** You have done what you should be sorry for.** 
8. " I can not tell what you think of this life.** 

Reil 8.— Here, " what I do know" is the modified Object of "telL" 

Obs. 8. — ^By another construction, Auxiliary Sentences are placed 
after Predicates of Principal Sentences — not as Objects, but as Adjuncts 
of purpose, cause, dec 

Examples. — 1. The pupil studies that he may improve, 

2. '* And 1 am glad iJuU he has lived thus long; 
8. And [ ] glad that he has gone to his reward.** 

Obs. 4. — Another construction makes the Auxiliary Sentence a Logp.ciii 
Adjunct of a Substantive. 

ExAMPLws. — ** It is possible that we have / j^ Y to powlh te^ 

erred.** ^ ^^-^ ^ 

(See " Independent Case," and " Indepen- i 

dent Sentence,** in place.) CzeJ^have ei^ 

" We had strong snspieions ih4a Warner had the Wf^." 

C~We ^ had ^Binsplclons) 

(wmpotX had X "^"^ 3 



Rem. — What were our suspicions ? 

Ans. That Warner had tlie ring. 

Hence, "that Warner had the ring** is a logical Adjunct of *«»- 
picions,** and in the Diagram is placed under, but not attached to^ 
" suspicions.** 

Obs. 6.-— Sometimes a Principal Sentence is thrown in between the 
%rts of an Objective Sentence. 

Samples, — 1. " Whose charms, we tJiought, could never fade." 
2. ** This explanation, / doubt not, will satisfy him.** 
8. "But confidence, he added, is a plant of slow growth.* 
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The Objects of Phkases. 

Rem. — Action is expressed by Verbs and by Participles. Relation ii 
expressed by Prepositions, Hence, 

Obs. l.—The Object of a Verb or a Participle is the Oligect of an 
ActioTif and must be in the Objective Case. ' 

EXAMPLES. 

Verb in Predicate. — " He that oetteth wisdofn, loveth his own 8<ml:* 

Infinitive Verb. — " I came to bury Cesar^ not to pbaise him.** 

Participle. — "He could not avoid giving offense.** 

Obs. 2. — ^The Object of a Preposition is the Object of a Relation, indi- 
eated by the Preposition, and should be in the Objective Case. 

Examples. — 1. ** The time of my departure is at hand.** 
2. " For me your tributary stores comMne.** 
8. " The boy stood on the burning deck. 

Whence all but him had fled." 
4. "Than whom, Satan except, none higher sat" 

Note I. — ^Nouns and Pronouns in the Objective Case, 
should have their appropriate forms. 

Examples. — 1. "Did you but know to whom I gave the ring,** 
2. " I call to thee with all my voice.** 
8. " It is not fit for such as us 

To sit with rulers of the land.** 
Exception 1.— Rarely the Possessive form of Nouns and Pronouns in 
.he Objective Case is used. 

Example— John is a friend of mine. (See p. 90.) 
Exception 2. — ^Adjunct Sentences, introduced by the Conjunctions as, 
befors, than, till, etc., are often contracted into Adjunct Phrases — the 
Subjects of the Sentences becoming the Objects of Phrases, often without 
a corresponding change of form. (See page 172.) 

Obs. — ^The Objects of Phrases and Sentences may be Words, Phrases^ 

or Sentences. 

Objects of Sentences. 
t^^IiCt the following Sentences be analyzed by the Chart, and 
ptrsed: 

WMt Objects. — 1. " There thou shalt find my cousin Beatrice. ** — Shaks 
2. " His daring foe securely him defied.** — Milton. 
8. " The broom its yellow leaf hath shed.** — LanghoffL 
\ i. ** Did I request thee. Maker, from my clay, 
To mould m€ man f* — Milton, 
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PhroM Objects, — 5. '* We may avoid tcUking nonsense on these Bubjeet^* 

6. " I DOUBTED their having it.** 
SmUenee OljeeU,—^, "They sat, * This shall he* and it is.** 

8, "Athens found that neither art nor science coiUd 
avail against depravity of morals,** 

IL Objectts op Phrases — ^Infinitive.. 
Word Objects, — 9. " How I love to see tliee. 
Golden, evening sun 1" 
10. " I come to bubt Cesar^ not to fbaisb htnu* 
Phrase Ol^eets, — 11. "He endeavored to prevent our being tossed about 
by every wind of doctrine,** 
12. "It is difficult to doubt his having seen military 
service.** ^^ 

SmUmice Objects. — 18. "This goes to prove wliat strange creatures we are.* 
14. " The*Governor commands me to say, that he ha$ 
no further Imsiness with the Senate" 

Participial. 
Word Objects. — 16. "Scaling yonder ^«A:, I saw an eagle.* 
16. " Finding /aw//, never does any good,** 
Phrase Objects, — 17. "By opposing your going to college, your father 
abridged your usefulness." 
Sentence Objects, — 18. "The ceremonies concluded by the doctors* sayinc^ 
' QetUlemen, we will resume our studies at sevetn 
UHnorrowJ ** 

Preposition^^ 
Word (MijecU. — 19. "There came to the beach a poor exile of JSWn.* 

20. "You are a much greater loser than me by hia 

death."— /Swi/it. 

21. "The Jesuits had more interest at court than hiin." 

SmolleL 

22. " He Bufifers as them that have no hope." 

MaturirCs Sermons, 
PkroM Objects — 28. "In the matter of making and receiving presenis^ 
much discretion is required." 
24 "I had no knowledge of there being any connection 

between them,** — Stone, 
25. " To follow foolish precedents and wink 

"With both our eyes, is easier than to think.** 
Sentence Directs. — 20. ** And all the air a solemn stillness hold — * 

Savb whfie the tttdlc wheels h'm droning fight,** 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

PAGE 

208. — Repeat Rule III. — Make Examples to illustrate it 

Tlie Object of a Selitence may consist of what? See Obi. 1, 

What Object Words are distinguished by their fonna f .See Obi %, 
What is the usual Position of the Object? 
809. — Mention the Exceptions, and give Examples. 

When may two or more words be Objects of the same Verb! 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 4 and 6. 
When may they not both be Objects of a preceding Verb! 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 6. 
What Verbs may have direct and indirect Objects I 
210. — Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 7. 
What Passive Verbs may have Objects ! 
Make Sentences to illus1»'ate Obs. 8. 
Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 9 
211. — Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 10. 

212.— What Verbs have no Objects f See Note IV 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 1. 
What Verbs may be used Transitively or Intransitively ? 
Two Objects, one of a Verb and the other of a Preposition sup 
pressed, have what relative positions / 
Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 2. 
- What position have the Objects when the Preposition is «x* 
pressed? 
Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 8. 
£13. — ^What Phrases may be Objects of Sent^ 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 1. 
isl6. — Make a Sentence having a sentence 

GRAMMATICAI, 

JJ^" Let the Pupil correct the if 
■uthority for each correction : / 

1. " Let none touch it but \^' 

2. ** None but tJw% mig)^ 

8. " None but than can si/ ^ 

A. "No mortal man, s£K S ^ 



6. " We are alone ; V 
6. ** Good Margar^ 
n. "Ho loves he/ 



/ 
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PRONOUNS. 

EULE 4. — A Prououn must agree with its Antecedent 
in Person and Number. 

Note I. — A Pronoun should have a Singular form, 

(1.) When it represents one Singular Antecedent. 

Example. — Henry was quite well when I last saw him. 

(2.) When it represents two or more Singular Ante- 
cedents taken separately. 

Example. — " The oil of peppermint, or any other volatile ot/, dropped 
on paper, will soon evaporate ; no trace of it will be left.** 

Note II. — A Pronoun should have a Plural form, 
(1.) When it has one Antecedent indicating Plurality. 
Example. —Few rnen are as wise as tuey might be. 

(2.) When it has two or more Antecedents taken col- 
lectively. 

Example. — Mary and Anna always accomplish what thet undertake. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Note III. — The form of a Personal Pronoun sLoold 
indicate its Person and Number. 

Obs. 1. — ^The Pronouns /and v>e denote the person or persons speaking 
or writing — " I," Singular — " we," Plural But^ 

Obs. 2. — " We^ is used in the Singular by Editors and Empercrs. 

FxAMPLEft. — " We, Nicholas L, Emperor of all the Russias." 

"TFe shall .present ouraelf as candidate at the nexl 
election." 

Obs a. — Thou is ised in Solemn Style to denote a person addressed. 

(Example. — *♦ Thoa Hdst weave this verdant root" 
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Obs. 4. — You was formerly limited to the Second Perjon Plural, but 
Sa uow used in the Second Person Singular and Plural. Its Vc^b is com- 
vonl} in the Plural form. 

Examples. — " You are cotm too late." 

You haa)€ accomplished your object 

Obs. 5. — ^But it has sometimes a Singular form. 

ExAMPLics.7— " On that happy day when you was given to the world." 

Do^t Matt 
" When you xdos here comforting me." — Pope, 

" Why WIS you glad ?*' — BomelVs Life of Johnson, 

Obs. 6. — ^The Pronoun " iC often has an Indefinite or undeterminec 

Antecedent ; and may then represent any Gender, Person, or Number. 

Examples. — " It snows.** " It rains." 

"It was my father,'^ 

" It was the studenUy 

" A pleasant thing it ia, to behold the 9imJ* 

♦* If ever there Wios a * people's man,* in the true sense, 11 

wa« Dr, Ohalmers," — B. B, Edwards. 

Note IV. — Pronouns of different Persons, used in the 
same connection, should have their appropriate position. 

Obs. 1. — ^The Second Person is placed first — the Third next^ and the 
First last 

ExAMPLB. — You and James and I have been invited. 

Obs. 2. — But when a fault is confessed, this order is sometimes re 
versed. 

Example. — " /and my people have sinned." 

Obs. 8. — This position obtains also when we acknowledge a defeat 
or a common calamity. 

Example. — " Then I and you and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody Treason flourished over us." 

Note Y. — The Pronoun " Omn!^ should not be useJ 
Adj actively. 

Incorrect. — Bring me them books. 
OorrecJ — Bring me those books. 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Obs. 1. — A Relative Pronoun always performs a double office, and ii 

1. Substantively. 

EzAMTLE. — He who studies, will improve. 

"Who** relates to "he," and is the Subject of studies — hence, a 
Substantive. 

2. Conjunctively— introducing an Adjective Sentence. 
Example. — He who studies, will improve. 

** Who studies,** is a Sentence used to describe " he.** 
"Who'* introduces the Sentence — h^nce it is used Conjunctively. 
Obs.. 2. — Who and whom are applied to man, and to other intelligent 
beings ; which^ to things ; that^ to persons or things. 

EzAMPLBs. — 1. " He THAT attends to his interior self, has business.** 

2. " Too low they build, who build beneath the stars.** 

8. " He WHOM sea-severed realms obey.** 

4. " The hooJcs wmoe I had lost have been returned." 

5. — — " where is the patience now 

That you so oft have boasted to retain?'* — Lear^ m. 6. 

OBft. 8. — ^But the name of a person, taken as a name merely, or as a 
title, may be represented by the Relative which. 

Example. — Shylock — which is but another name for selfishness. 

Obs. 5. — ^When the Relative " wha£" is used substantively, it bears a 
part in the structure of two sentences at the same time. It is always 
equivalent to " that which,'* or " the things which." The Antecedent part 
may be the Subject (a) or Object (b) of a Principal Sentence, the Object 
(oj of a Phrase in that Sentence, or used in Predicate (d). The Conse- 
quent or Relative part introduces an Auxiliary Sentence, which qualifies 
the Antecedent, and may be the Subject (k) or Object (a) of that Sen- 
tence, the Object of a Phrase (h), or used in Predicate with a Verb (i). 

- "fe^ 1. * What reason weaves, by passion is undone.** 

Pope, 

2 * Deduct WHAT is but vanity.** — Idem, 

3. "Each was favored with what he raosf de- 
lighted in." 

4. "It is not WHAT I supposed it to be.'* 




^S 
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Osa. 6. — WTiot is sometimes a Simple Relative. 
Example. — "And tohat love can do, that dares love attempt.** — Romeo* 
Obs. '7. — WTioeveTf tohosoAjer, tohatever, whaUoeveff and taho (used to 
whoeyer), have a constraction similar to wfuU. 

Examples. — ** Wliatewr purifies, fortifies also the heart" 
" Who lives to Nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives to Fancy, never can be rich." 
Obs. 8. — What, which, tohaievery and ufhcUsoeveTf are often used Adjeo- 
tively. 

Examples. — 1. " What book have you ?" 

2. " Whatener object is most dear. " 
8. " Wfiatsoeuer things are honest." 
4. " Which hope we have." 
Obs. 9. — That is sometinfes improperly used for the Relative what 
Example. — " Take that is thine." 

Obs. 10. — What is sometimes substituted for an Adverbial Phrase. 
Example. — " Wliat [in what respect] shall it profit a man 8" 
Obs. 11. — What is sometimes used as an Exclamation. 
Example. — " WJiat I Is thy servant a dog ?" 

Obs. 12. — ^The.two words, but what — and also, but that — are sometimei 
improperly used for the Conjunction that. 

Examples. — "I did not doubt but what you would come." 
" I did not doubt but that you would come." 
Corrected. — I did not doubt that you would come. 
Obs. 13. — The Relatives than and as have Adjectives,* or Adjective 
Pronouns, for their Antecedents. 

As, when a Relative Pronoun, has for its Antecedent the word 
^^guch"" — used Adjectively, or as an Adjective Pronoun. , 

Than follows more, or some other Adjective, in the Comparative 
Degree. 

examples. 

L " Nestled at his root 

Is Beauty ; sitch as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun." — Bryant. 

2. " "We request s^tch of you as think we ovei'laud the ode, to poiot 
out one word in it that would be better away." — Wilson^s Burmt, 

S. "He has les% discretion tuan he was famed for having." 

4* "There ia more owing her tuan \% paid." — AlVs Well, L JJ. 
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Rem. — Let it be remembered, that than and aa are Snbstantiyes onlj 
when they constitute Subjects or Objects of Sentences. Most teachers 
would regard those words in the Examples above as thus used, but a 
rigid analysis of these sentences would require the ellipses to bo supplied 
— then the words m and tfuin would perform the office of PrepositionSb 
Beauty such as [that which] blooms not^ (fcc 
Less discretion than [that which] he was iSEuned for having. 



Position. 

Note IV. — The Position of Relative Pronouns slio»Jd 
be such as most clearly to indicate their Antecedents. 

Obs. 1. — ^When a Relative is the Subject of the Object of an Auz^aary 
Sentence, it should be placed next its Antecedent 

Examples. — 1. " Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so !** 
2. " The ffrave^ that never spoke before, 

Hath found, at length, a tongue to chide." 
Exception. — ^To this rule there are exceptions. 

" 0, they love least that let men know their love." — ShaktpMn, 

0b& 2. — TVhen the Relative is the Object of a Prepositional Phrase^ 
it comes between its Antecedent and the Auxiliary Sentence with which 
that Phrase is construed. 

Example. — " We prize that most poe which toe labor most" 
Rem.—" For which" modifies " labor"— " which" relates to "that" 

Obs. 3. — ^The Relative tJiat, used as the Object of a Preposition, is placed 
before the Preposition. TFAom, tohicht and what, are placed after their 
Prepositions. 

Examples. — 1. ** I have meat to eat that ye know not of.** 

2. " Withhold not good from them to whom it is due." 

3. " The world in which we sojourn is not our home." 

4. " We could not learn for what he came." 

Obs. 4. — ^The Relative — whether the Subject or the Object of a Sen- 
tence, or the Object of a Phrase — can rarely be omitted with >ut weaken* 
ing the force of the expression. 
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EsAMFLra. — 1. " For is there aught in sleep [ ] can charm the wise V 
2. " The time may come [ ] you need not fly/' 
8. "It is a question [ ] I can not answer.** 
Obs. 6. — But the suppression of the Relative is allowed when the 
position of the words is such aa to prevent ambiguity or weaken the 
expression. 

ExAHPUBB. — 1 '* History is all the light we have in many cases ; and 
we receive from it a great part of the useful truths 
we have.** 
2. ** But they that fight for freedom, undertake 
^ The noblest cause mankind can have at stake.** 

INTERROGATIVES. 

Note V. — ^Interrogative Pronouns are construed liko 
Personal Pronouns. 

Examples. — 1. As the Subject of a Sentence — Who has the lesson I 
2. As the Object of a Sentence — Whom seek ye ? 
8. As^he Object of a Phrase — Far what do we labor! 

Obs. 1. — The Interrogative force of such Pronouns is commonly sup* 
pressed when they introduce Substantive Auxiliary Sentences. 

Examples. — 1. We shall soon ascertain who has the lesson, 

2. Ye still refuse to tell tohotn ye seek. « 

3. We scarcely know for what toe labor. 

Obs. 2. — But the Principal Sentence may remain Interrogative. 

Examples. — 1. " Who shall decide lo/itc/* s/iall have the premium /** 
2. ffow can you tell whom the teacher will reward 1 
8. By whoin did you learn /or toAom looted f 

Obs. S. — ^The word which answers a question has a construotioa 
■imilar to that of the word which asks it 

Examples. — 1. Whose book have you ? Marjfs, 

2. Uofw long was you going? Three days, 
8. Where did you see him f In Rochester. 

4. Whence came they f From Ireland, 

Rem. — "Mary*8** specifies " book**— [during] "three days" modifie* 
•' was gone** — " in Rochester** modifies " did see** — " from Ireland** modi 
fios "came." 

10* 
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Oaa, 4. — ^The Interrogative tohatf follo'wed by the Conjunctions though^ 
ify ftnd some others, commonly belongs to a Principal Sentence under- 
stood, and on which the following sentence depends for sense. 
Examples. — 1. ^^What if the foot aspired to be the head?" 

What [would be the consequence] if the foot, Ac. 
2. " "What though Destruction sweep these lovely plains f * 
What [occasion have we to despair] though Destruo- 
tioa sweep these lovely plains f 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Rule 5. — Adjective Pronouns are substituted for the 
Nouns which they qualify. 

Note I. — When nsed as Subjects, each^ either^ neither^ 
this, that, and all other Adjective Pronouns indicating 
unity, require their Verbs to be in the Singular Number. 

Examples. — 1. " Bach believes its own.* 
2. JSither is sufficient. 

Note IL — T/iese, those, many, others^ several, and other 
Adjective Pronouns indicating plurality, require their 
Verbs to be in the Plural. 

Examples. — 1. " These are the things which defile.** 
2. " 27i08e were halcyon days." 

Note III. — Any^ all, like, some, none, more, and such^ 
may have Verbs in the Singular or Plural, according as 
they indicate unity or plurality. 

Examples — 1. "Hone but the upright in heart are capable of being 
true friends." — Y, L, Friend. 
2. " None has arrived." 
8. " All are but parts of one stupendous whole. ' 

4. " What if the field be lost? All is not lost." 

5. "The like were never seen before." ** Like proauces 

like." 
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€. " Objects of importance muBt be portrayed by objects of 
importance ; such as have grace, by things graceful." 

7. " Nestled at its root 

, Is Beauty ; auch as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun.** 

Obs. 1. — Qualifying and some Specifying Adjectives receive the 
definitive " th^ before them, on becoming Adjective Pronouns. Tliey 
may be qualified by Adjectives or AdverbSj according as the thing or the 
quality is to be qualified. 

Examples. — 1. " The good alone are great" 

2. "The professedly good are not always really so." 

8. ** The miteh good done by him will not soon be for- 

gotten." 
•* Professedly" modifies the quality — Whence, is an Adverb. 
" Much" limits the things done — Whence, is an Adjective. 
Obs. 2. — In the analysis of a Sentence, each other, on£ another^ and 
bid: J^li^distributives, are properly parsed as single words. 

But^ in strict construction tlie parts perform different offices. 
Examples. — ^They assisted each other. 

They assisted— each [assisted] the other. 

Obs. 3. — ^When two things are mentioned in contrast^ and severally 
referred to by Adjective Pronouns — this and these, refer to the latter-^ 
that and those, to the /onncr. 

Examples. — 1. " Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out^ 

One bent ; the handle this, and that the spout"— Pop^ 

2. "Farewell, my friends; farewell, my fobs; 

My peace with these, my love with tho9e/* — Bums, 

S. " Sonne place the bliss in action ; some, in ease : 
Those call it pleasure ; and contentment i 
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EXERCISES. 
" He that getteth wisdom, loveth his own 8ovl* 



C 



He I loveth Y Bonl ) 

^ VV J^ < 

Q that j^etteth>i8don^ ^ ^ ^ 



f He . . . .Subject of " loveth." 
Principal Parts . . •< Loveth. .Predicate of *'he.* 
( Soul Object of " loveth." 

/ That getteth Uajunct of "he." 
A I Wisdom .... J •* 

Adjuncts.. . < tt- { 

J ^^* \ Adjuncts of « souL" 

\ own J •' 



Complex Sentence, 
Principal, Simple. 
Transitive. 
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(That Subject of "getteth." 1 . .,. „. , 

\ Getteth .Predicate of « that." ( i^lj.^y* ^impU 
( Wisdom . Object of " getteth." S ^™^^^^®- ^ 



PARSED. 

He Is used for a name. Hence, a Pronoun. 

« Its form, denotes its Person Hence, Personal. 

** Has the form of the Masculine. . .Hence, Masculine Gender. 

*• Spoken of Hence, Third Person. 

•* Denotes but one. Hence, Singular Number. 

•* Subject of " loveth." Hence, Nominative Case. 

Rule 1. — " Jlie Subject of a Sentence must be in the Nominative Case,* 

fhat ) 

getteth y Is used to describe " He." Henoe,an AdjectiveSentenoeb 

wisdom ) 

rhat. ... .Is used for a name. Hence, a Pronoun. 

" Introduces a sentence which quali- 
fies its Antecedent. Hence, Relative. 

( Masculine Gender, 
** Relates to " he" as its Antecedent Hence, < Third Person, 

( Singular Number. 
Rule 4. — **A Pronoun must agree wUh its Antecedent in Oender, 
Person and Number.** 

* Subject of " getteth." Hence, Nominative Case. 

Rule 1. — " The Suf/ject of a Sctilenee must be in the Nominative Oase.^ 
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Oetteth . .Expresses an action Hence, a Verb. 

" Act passes to an Object. Hence, Transitive. 

*' Act done by ts Subject Hence^ Active Voice. 

**, Simply declares ... .Hence, Indicative Mode. 

** Denotes time present t • . . .Hence^ Present Tense. 

" P'«^«»t« of "«"«'' Hence, j ^^^^^y^, 

RuLB 2. — **A Verb must agree vfUh Us Subject in Person and Number, 

Wisdom. .Is a name. Hence, a Noun. 

^ Name of a quality. Hence, Abstract 

" Spoken o£ Hence, Third Person. 

'* Denotes but one. Hence^ Singpilar Number. 

" Object of " getteth.** Hence, Objective Case. 

ROLB 8. — " The Object of an Action or Relation must be in tk 
Objectiee Case." 

IiOTeih . . .Expresses an action. Hence, a Verb. 

** Act passes to an Object Hence, Transitive. 

" Simply declares Hence, Indicative Mode. 

** Denotes a present act Hence, Present Tense. 

" Pre^ic^teof "that" ^ence. j ^^^^^ber. 

RuLB 2, — " A Verb must agree toith its Subject in Person and Number ** 

His Describes ** souL" Hence, an Adjective. 

*• Describes by specifying Hence, Specifying. 

** Specifies by denoting possession. . .Hence, Possessive. 

Owi Describes " souL" Hence, an Adjective. 

** Describes by specifying. Hence, Specifying. 

* Specifies by denoting possession. .Hence, Possessive. 

Boxl Is a name. Hence, a Noun. 

^ Denotes one of a class. Hence, Common. 

" Spoken of. Hence, Third Person. 

Denotes but one. Hence, Singular Numoer. 

Object of " loveth." Hence, Objective Case. 

RxTLB 8. — " jT^e Object of an Action or Relation must be in tks 
Objective Case,** 
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ADDITIONAL EXAMPLSS. 

i. The man who was present can give the partienlan. 
t. The person whom we met appeared very much alarmed. 
8. I saw the wretch that did it. 

4. We saw the man whom you described. 

5. " Hespems, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest."— if»/to». 

6. " Memory and Forecast just returns engage- 

That pointing back to youth, this on to age." 
T. " There is something in their hearts whic^ passes speech. *— SStoiy 

8. " Behind the sea-girt rock, the star 

That led him on from crown to crown 
Has sunk."— Pteryofit 

9. " The mountain-cloud 

That night hangs round him, and the breath 

Of morning scatters, is the shroud 

That wraps the conqueror^s clay in death."— icbm. 

10. "Mount the horse 

Which I have chosen for thee." — Ocleridge. 

11. *<Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee."— /(isiii. 

12. ** For cold and stiff and still are they, who wrought 

Tliy walls annoy." — Macaulay, 
18. " Ishmael's wandering race, that rode 
On camels o*er the spicy tract that lay 
Prom Persia to the Red Sea coast"— Po/fefc 

14. " The king granted the Jews which were xq. every city, to gather 

themselves together, and to stand for their life, to destroy, to 
slay, and to cause to perish, all the power of the people and 
province that would assault them." — B^le. 

15. "We have more than heart could wish." 

16« '^My punishment is greater than I can bear.* 
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INDEPENDENT CASE. 

EuLE 6. — ^A Noun or a Pronoun, not dependent on 

any other word in construction, is in the Independent 
Case. 

Rem. — As the grammatical Subject of a SAnteiice is limited to the 
Nominative Case of Nouss and Pronoims, so the Nomiiiatiye Caso is 
properly limited to the Subject of a Sentence. Hence the term "Nomi- 
native Case Independent" is inappropriate. 

Note I. — ^The name of a person or thing addressed is 
in the Independent Case. 

Examples. — 1. "Friendb. Romans, Codntrtmkn.** 

2, *• Come, gentle spring— ethereal mildness, come." 

Obs. 1. — In the last example the word thou^ understood, is the proper 
subject of " come." The words " spring" and "mildness" are addressed, 
and are independent in construction. 

Note II. — A Noun or a Pronoun, used to explain a 
preceding Noun or Pronoun, is in the Independent Case. 

Examples. — 1. Paul, the Apostli^ wrote to Timothy. 

2. " Up springs the lark, shrill-voiced and shrewd. 
The messenqeb of morn." 

Obs. 1. — This Note ap'piies also to Phrases and Sentences. 

Examples. — 1. It is our duty to study. 

2. " It is possible that we have misjxtdoed." 

8. "I shall be dignified with this high honor — to beab 

MT lady's TBAIN." 

(See p. 236.) 

Obs. 2. — ^An Independent Noun or Pronoim is properly a logical 
A.djunct when it is used to describe or limit another word. 

Examples. — Paul the Apostle. — Peter the Great. 

Rem. — "Apostle" describes "Paul," by liuiitiug the application of 
tlittt name to a ])arti'julttr individual. 
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Note m. — A Noun or a Pronoun, used as the Leader 
of an Independent Phrase, is in the Independent Case. 

ExAMPLU. — I. Ths HOUB houifig arrived, we commenced the exercises 
2. "Thus talking, kand in hand, alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower." 

Note IY. — A Noun or a Pronoun, used in Predicate 
with a Verb, is in the Independent Case. 

Examples. — " Thou art a seliolar.'* It is I. " God is love.** 

" He maketh the storm a calm.*' 
Obs. — ^A Noun or a Pronoun used in Predicate, may have the form oi 
the Nominative or the Objective Case. 

Examples. — " I thought it to be him ; but it was not hvnj* 

" It was not me that you saw." 
Rem. — ^This idiom is established by good authority — ancient and 
modern — and grammarians can not well alter the custom. 

''Nescire quid accident antequam natus es, est semper esse puerttm." 
" Not to know what happened before you was born, is always to be 

a boy.** 
Here^ " puerum" (boy), has the form of the Accusative Case (Objec- 
tiTe), and can not be the Nominative. 

Note V. — A Noun or a Pronoun, used for Euphony, 
is in the Independent Case. 

Example. — " The moon herself is lost in heaYea." 
Obs. — In this Note are properly included Nouns and Pronomis, 
' repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

Example. — " This, this is thinking free." 

Note VI. — A Noun or a Pronoun denoting the Sub- 
ject of remark — the title of a book — used in address, or 
in exclamation, etc., is in the Independent Case. 

Examples. — 1. ^* Ovlt Fathert ! where are they f and the PropA«<« / d« 
they live forever f" 
2. "Wright's Orthoffraphy,"* 
8. "Davies*J/a/A«mafo*c«." 
4. J. Q, AdariLs, Quiucy, Moss. 
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Adyerbial Sentences are often elegantly condensed into Independent 
Phrases. 

EXAMPLES. 

Sentence, — When the hour had arrived, we commenced the exereiseiu 
Phrase. — The hour having arrived, we commenced the exercises. 

Rem. 1. — " "When the hour had arrived" is a Grammatical Adjunct 
of "commenced," an Adverbial Sentence. **ff<niaf^ is the subject of that 
Sentence : hence in the Nominative Case, 

2. " The hour having arrived," is a Logical Adjunct of * commenced,* 
an Independent Phrase. "Hour'* is the Leader of that Phrase : hence in 
the Independent Case, 

Obs. 1. — By a custom not to be recommended nor allowed, except 
by " poetic license," an Independent Phrase is sometimes preceded by 
a 'Preposition, which does not indicate a. relation, nor properly connect 
it to an Antecedent. 

EsAKPLEBb — 1. ** WrrH arm in arm, the forest rose on high. 
And lessons gave of brotherly regard." 
% " Upon our horse becoming weary, we procured lodgings 
at a private house.'' 

BxM. 1. — " With" is not necessary to the grammatical construction ot 
the Sentence-- its affix being simply to preserve the rhythm. 
% The use of "upon" is unnecessary and improper. 

EZXBOIBEB IN THE UBB OF THE ImDEPENDEMT OIBBL 

1. Absalom I my son, my son I 

2. Lend me your songs, ye nightingales I 

8. How is IT possible not to feel grateful for mcA benefits I 

. 4 Other things being equal, we prefer a fruitrgrowing olimat a 
fi. Tliou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of timCi 

0. Henceforth I never will be Romj9(k 

1, John dislikes to be called ah idle 6oy. 

^8. That little indiscretion made him my enem^ 

9. His teeth they chatter stilL 

10. Love and love only is the loafi for love. 

11. My friends — do they now and then send 
A wish or.a thought after me ? 

12. He is Uio free man whom the tnith makes free 
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ADJUNCTS. 

Prin. — Adjuncts belong to the words whicli they 
modify or describe. 

The F0SIC8 or Adjuhoib. 
Obs. 1. — ^Adjuncts may consist of Words, Phrases, or Sentenoea. 
•RTAifyT.ieg. — 1. A Word. — ^We were walking homeward. 

2. A Phrase, — ^We were walking towards home 
8. A Sentence. — " Let me stand here till thou remember it,** 

Romeo. 

Note I. — ^In the use of Adjuncts, that form should 
be employed which will most fully convey the senge 
intended. 

Obs. 1. — ^Many Adjunct Words, Phrases^ and Sewtmees are inter- 
ehangeable. 

EXAMPLES. 

Word Adjuncts. — 1, " An honest man is the noblest work of Grod." 

2. " Dark days are remembered.** 

8. "The vfind^s low sigh.** 

4. James game to school early. 
Phrase Adjuncts. — 5. A man of honesty is the noblest work of Gk>d. 

6. Let him remember the dats oJ darkness. 

'7. The low uoH of ike wind. 

8. James came to school ai an early hour. 
Sentence Adjuncts. — 9. A man v*ho is honest, is the noblest work of God. 

10. Dats which are dark, are long remembered. 

11. llie low siOH which the wind seems to make. 

12. James game to school while it was yet early. 

Ob& 2. — But this interchange of Adjuncts is not always admissible. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct. — " The time of my departure is at hand.** 
Incorrect. — ^My departures time is at hand. (See Obs. 8, p. 245 ) 

Obs. 3. — Adjuncts are often Complex One Adjunct Word may be 
qualified or limited by another Word. 
Examples. — Two hundred dollars. 

Tlu cLoui/b dotjp voico. The \vuni\ low eigh. 
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Obs. 4.— An Adjunct Word may be limited by a Phrase. 

Examples.—" From the shore, eat into caverns, by the restless waos/' 
" Wisdom is too high for a fool,** 

Obs. 6.— An Adjunct Word may be limited by a Sentence, 

Examples.—" He called so loud that all the hollow deep resounded.* 
" On as the morning dawns should gratitude ascend." 
(See Diagram, p. 42, and Diagram 3, p. 44.) 

Obb. 6.— An Adjunct Phrase may be limited by a TTord 
Example.— Robert went almost to Boston. (See Diagram,) 

Obs. T.— An Adjunct Sentence may be limited by a W&rd, 
ExAMPT . ws . — " Not as the conqueror comes. 

They the true-hearted came." 

The Offices of AnjiTNora. 

Obs. L— Adjuncts may be attached to any of the five Elements of 
Sentences. 

1. To thi Sul^ect, .... 1. " The king [of shadows] loves a shining mark.* 

(See Diagram, p. 39.) 

2. ro the Predicate,. .2. "And [when its yell9w Imter smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod}. 
Each mother held aloft her child, 
To bless the bow of God.'* 

(See Diagram, p. 62.) 

8. To the Olyeet. 8. "One ink-drop, on a solitary thought, 

Hath moved the mind of millions.** 

(See Diagram.) 

4. To th^ Adjective.. . .4. " The truly virtuous man is not beoaedlks of 
his reputation.** 
(See Diagram. ) 

5 To the Adverb 5. " Wisdom is too high /or a fool.** 

(See Diagram.) 
Hence, 
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Prin. — All Adjuncts of Substantives are to be parsed 
as Adjectives; Adjuncts of Verbs^ Participles^ Adjectives^ 
and Adverbs^ are to be parsed as Adverbs. 

Obs. — ^In addition to Grammatical Adjuncts, we have what may pro- 
perly be called LogiccU A^uncts, These are commonly Substantives, 
independent in construction, yet serving indirectly to limit or modify 
other Elements. 

KXAlfPLES. 

1. Peteb Ihe Hermit resembled, in temperament^ Petbb the ApottU 



( Peter \ resembled J(^ Peter ^ 



Q Hermit ^ (^J temperament) (^ Apostle"^ 
( ^**« } ( the ) 

Reil — " Hermit" and ** Apostle" are Nonns^ yet serve to distinguiah 
tiie two men named " Peter." 

2b It is possible that im mistaheJ* 

Y It jT iB possible J 

C that J 

Rmt— " That we mistake limits the signification of the word " It." 

For further Observations on Logical Adjuncts, see " Indxfcndxnt Cabm,** 
Part II, p. 85. 

ADJECTIVES. 

EuLB 7. — Adjectives belong to Nouns and Pronouns 
which they describe. 

Obs. 1. — It should be remembered that any word whose most impor- 
tant office is to specify, qualify, or otherwise describe a Noun or a Pro- 
noun, is, therefore^ an Adjective. (See Def. 97.) A word which is some- 
times or generally used as some other " part of speech," may, in certain 
connections, be used Adjectively, and when thus used, it is au Adj<>c(ive. 
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Examples. — ^An iron fence — Wbrldnff oxen. 

Rem. — Every Adjective having its Substantive understood, beoomei 
Pronominal (See Adjective Pronouns, p. 98.) 

Obs. 2. — An Adjective may consist of a 

^^jr; — -y^ — ' Word. — ^The recittUum hour has arrived. 

Sj'l 1 "/ ^ PAr<Mtf.— The hour for recitation has arrived. 

25 Sentence. — ^The hour in which toe recite has 
arrived. 



<S 



^ 



ADJECTIVE WORDS. 
Obb. — ^Adjectives describe" Substantives in two distinct methods: 
(1.) As an ordinary epithet^ in which the attribute is not Mterted, but 
implied or assumed. 

Examples. — 1. A stoeet apple. 

2. A few inhabitants. 

8. " Night, 8(U>le goddess, from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o'er a slumbering world." 
(2.) By asserting the attribute with the aid of a Verb or a Participle. 
Examples.— 4. The apple is svoeeU 

5. The inhabitants are few, 

6. The world is slumbering, 

1, "This latter mode of expression falls sJiort of the foro« 
and vehemence of the former." — Murray, 

Tbb Forms op Adjectives. 

Rnc. 1. — ^Many words in the English Language are, primarily, Adjeo- 
tives. 

ExAMPUfiB. — ^Hard — soft — sour — sweet — good — ^bad — old — ^young. 
Rem. 2.— But most words used as Adjectives, are Derivative Words 
Examples. — Arabian — virtuoiw — ^hope^W — master/y. 
Rem. 3. — Many Adjectives have the same form as the Noun. 
Examples. — A silver pencil — a gold pen — i stone bridge. 
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Note I. — ^That form of the Adjective stould be used 
which is in accordance with reputable usage. 

ExAiLPLES. — 1. A gold pen — ^not a golden pen. 

2. A silver pencil — not a silvery pencil. 

3. " Golden ears, though richly waving, 

Must^ in harvest, falL" 

4. " The silvery tide will leave thee." 

Obs. 1. — ^Two or more Adjectives are often used in common as Ad- 
juncts of the same Substantive. 

Examples. — 1. " The tall dark mountains and the deep-toned ska.** 
2. " -4 TEMPER, passionate and fierce. 
May suddenly your joysi disperse, 
At one immense explosion.** 

Qem. — ^But the same Noun rarely has more than one Specifying Adjec- 
tive. (See Specifying Adjectives below.) 

Obs. 2. — When two or more Adjectives belong to the same Nomx 
they may — 

(1.) Severally qualify the Substantive only ; or, 

(2.) One AdjectiTe may belong to the Noun as modified by the other. 

Examples. — 1. " He was a tall, atkletie, vigorous man.** 

2. " Lamartine acted a conspicuous part in the IcUe Frenef 
RevohUionP 

Rem. — "Tall,** " athletic,** and " vigorous," are Adjectives — each stana 
ing in the same relation to the "Word " man." 

** French" describes or limits " Revolution ;** " late** limits " French 
Revolution.** 

Obs. 3. — This construction should be distinguished from that in which 
the Adjective — and not the Adjective and the Noun combined — ^is modi- 
fied by an Adverb. 

Examples. — A very beautiful flower. A long-neglected duty. 

Obs. 4. — ^A Possessive Specifying Adjective may be limited by another 
Adjective. 

Examples. — " He heard the king's command. 
And saw thai writing's truth ** 
(See page 246 ^ 
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QUALIFYING ADJECTIVES. 

Comparison. 

Rkm. — ^As things are equal or unequal, similar or dissimilar, we have * 
words indicating those differences. Hence, 

1. Comparison of equalttt. 

Obs. 1. — ^Two or more things, similar in any given quality, are com- 
pared by the use of the word As, placed before the latter term. 

Examples. — 1. John is as tall as James. 

2. Warner is not so fair as Arthur. 
. 8. "England can spare from her service snoH men a» 
him," — Lord Brougham. 

Obs. 2. — ^The former term of the comparison of equality may be pre- 
ceded by As or So, and sometimes by Such. (See Examples above.) 

2. Comparison of DTEQUALnr. 

Note II. — ^In Comparisons of Inequality, when but 
two things are compared, the former term requires an 
Adjective of the Comparative Degree. 

Examples. — 1. " They are stronger than lions ' — Taylor, 

2. " Thou hast been wiser all the while tJian me,** — Sovilxy 
8. ** Their instinct is more perfect than that of man." 

Exception. — Some good writers employ the Superlative. 
Example. — " The largest boat of the two was cut loose." — Cowper, 

Obs. 1. — ^The second term of comparison is commonly introduqed by 
the word T?ian. 

(See Examples above.) 

Obs 2. — ^When the second term is a Sabsiantive word. Than is a 
i*reposivion. 

Examples. — 1. " She suffers hourly more thai* •w." — Sm/t. 

2. ** Than whom, Satan except, iionp higher sat." --JUilton, 
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Obs. 3. — Wlien the second term is a Sentence, 77ian is commonly a 
Relative Pronoun. 

Examples. — 1. "He has more than heart could wiihT 

2. " And there are lovelixb flowers, I ween. 
Than ^er in Eattem lands were seen," 
(For other Observations on Than, see " Conjmictions.*^ 

Obs. 4. — The second term of a Comparison may be suppressed, wheu 
ihe sense is not thereby obscured. 

Examples.— 1. " We both have fed as well.*' 

2. " I have known deeper wrongs." — Mitford, 

Note III. — Adjectives of the Superlative Degree are 
used when more than two things are compared. 

Examples. — 1. "The richest treasure mortal times afford is spotleM 
reputation." 
2. " Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time.** 

Obs. 1. — Comparative and Superlative Adjectives require different 
eonstructions. 

(1.) The Comparative Degree requires the former term to be excluded 
from the latter. 

Example. — Iron is more valuable than all other metals. 

Rem. — ^In this example, " Iron^* is put as one term of comparison, and 
" all other metal^ as the other term — two things are compared. Hence^ 
the Comparative form. 

(2.) The Superlative Degree requires the former term to be included 
in the latter. 

Example. — Iron is the most valuable of all the metals. 

Rkm. — Here " all the metali* are taken severally. ^^Iron** is taken from 
the list., and put in comparison with the many others — ^more than two 
things are compared. Hence, the use of the Superlative form. 

Obs. 2. — Adjectives whose significations do not admit of comparison, 
should not have the Comparative or the Superlative form. 
Examples. — John's hoop is much more circular than mine. 
Corrected. — John's hoop is much more nearly circular than mine. 
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Ob8. 8. — Double ComparatiTes and Superlatives are improper. 

Example. — In the calmest and most stillest night 

Obs. 4. — ^But Lesser is often used by good wiiters. 

Example. — " The lesser co-efficient" — Daviei Algebra. 

Hem. — ^The Comparison of Adjectives is not commonly absolute, but 
relative. Thus, in saying this is the svxetest apple, I merely say that 
thi0 apple possesses a higher degree of the quality than all other apples 
wUh which it is compared. 



SPECIFYING ADJECTIVES. 

Note IV. — Specifying Adjectives should be so used 
as clearly to signify the real intention of the speaker 
or writer. 

Hem. 1. — ^The peculiar province of Specifying Adjectives is to indioatt 
the individuality of beings or things. Hence, 

Obs. I. — Specifying Adjectives should be used — 
(1.) Before Nouns taken in a restricted sense. 

EzAMFLBS. — I. ** TIi£ MAN of Wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied." 
2. " He has betrayed tlte confidence of /Us friends." 
8. " The TRUTH of that proposition is self-evident*' 

Bnc. 2. — ^But Nouns may be restricted by the use of Phrases. 

Examples. — 1. " Love of virtue is exhibited in deeds of charity.^ 

2. ''Application to studies secures excellence ta schoitur* 
ship." 

Obs. 2. — Specifying Adjectives should not be used-^- 
(1.) Before Nouns taken in a general sense. 

Examples. — 1. "Man needs but little here below." ' 

2. " Confidence is a plant of slow growth." 
8. " Jhdh crushed to earth shall rise again." 

(2.) Before Proper Nouns. 

Examples. — Jackson was the more skillful general 
Webst^r^ the greater statesman. 
11 
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Note V. — A Specifying Adjective should be repeated 
when its omission would occasion ambiguity or obscurity. 

Om. 1. — ^^Ve properly repeat the Specifying Adjective — 
(1.) Before two or more Nouns specifically distinct 

Examples. — 1. Man knows neither the day nor the honr of his depar 

tore. 
2. The North and the South lines are paralleL 
8. "Bowen, tJu editor of *The Teacher/ and the SteU 

Superintendent^ will attend the Institute." 

Rem. — ^The omission of *Hh/* before "State Superintendent" would 
imply that " Bowen" is the State Superintendent 

4. The teacher and the pupil. 

6. "ify poverty and not my will consents." 

(2.) When two or more Nouns are joined in the same construction 
and taken severally,— especially if a part of the Nouns are suppressed. 

Examples. — 1. We have sold the black, the bay, and the white horse. 
2. " The vain, the wealthy, and Ute proud, 

In folly's maze advance." 
8. The first ^^^ third, and tlie fifth child, were sons. 
4. ^'The honorable the Legislature of the State of New 
York." 

Note VI. — Specifying Adjectives should not be re- 
peated — 

(1.) Before an additional Noun used as an epithet of the same prin- 
eipal Substantive. 

1. *''The HEAD and front of my offending hath this extent" 

2. ** The North and South lime is accurately drawn." 

Example. — Kice, the State Superintendent and President of the Statt 
Teachers' Association, will attend the Institute. 

Rem. — ^Tlie Adjective "^A/* placed before the Noun *^ Pretidem," 
would imply that Rice is not State Superinteodeut 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Note VIL — In the use of Adjectives that imply Num- 
ber, such should be employed as agree in Number with 
their Nouns. 

Examples. — ^A book — one book — ^three books. 

This book — ^that book — some books. 
Obs. 1. — But a Noun having two or more Adjectives differing io 

Number, may agree in Number with the one placed next it 
Example. — " FuU many a gem of purest ray serene." 
Obs. 2. — One Numeral Adjective may qualify another NumeraL 
Examples. — One hundred dollars — a hundred horses — fouk score yeart 

—TWO dozen oranges. 

Note VIII. — A Substantive should correspond inform 
to the Number indicated by its Adjective, when the Ad- 
jective is necessarily Singular or Plural. 

Examples. — 1. " The field is two miles long and one mile broad." 

2. " These hands let useful skill forsake,— 

3. This voice in silence die." 

Obs. 1. — Exception. — A few Nouns are used technically or figurativel} 
in the Singular Number, with Plural Adjectives. 

Examples. — A hundred head of asXHo— fifty sail of the line. 

POSSESSIVE SPECIFYING ADJECTIVES. 

EuLE 8. — A Noun or a Pronoun in the Possessive 
Case is used Adjectively. 

Examples. — Webster's Dictionary — Our neighbor. 

Obs. 1. — The Possessive Case is a term applied by grammarians, with 
reference to the form of Nouns and Pronouns. Nouns and Pronouns in 
this Case, do not always indicate possession ; and they may be in the 
Xomi native, the Objective, or the Independent Case. 
examples. 

1. The peddler deals in boys' caps and childreii's shoes. 

2. " And they both beat alike — only, mink was the quickest." 
8. " He is a friend of mine, and lives next door to Smith's." 

4. ••Thine is the kingdom." 
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Oiw. 2. — ^Tlie sign oi the Possessive Case is not always annexed to th« 
name of the Possessor. 

(1.) It may be transferred to an attribute following the name of the 
possessor. 

Examples. — 1. The Pope of Rome's legate. 

2. " Whether it be owing to the Author of nature's Mting 
upon us every moment" — Bp, Butler. 

(2.) When two or more Poasessives, immediately following each otlier, 
are alike applicable to the same word, it is attached only to the last 

Examples. — 1. George, James, and William's father. 
2. A. S. Barnes and Co.'s publications. 

Obs. 3. — ^But the sign of the Possessive should be repeated, 

(1.) When one Possessive is osed to specify another. 

Example. — Gould's Adam's Latin Grammar. 

(2.) When the Possess! ves describe different things. 

Example. — " Heroes* and Heroines' shouts confusedly rise." 

Note I. — Possessive Adjectives describe Nouns and 
Pronouns, by indicating possession, fitness, origin, con- 
dition, etc., etc. 

examples. 

1. Boys' caps " Boys'" denotes the size of the capa, 

2. Webster's Dictionary. " Webster's" denotes the author. 

3. ** H€ave7i*8 immortal Spring shall yet arrive, 

4. And man's majestic beauty bloom again, . 

Bright through the eternal year ofLov^s majestic reign." — Beattie, 
6. " I heard of Peter's buying John's horse." 

Rem. — I heard of a certain act — an act of which Peter was the agent 
— ^Iience, it was Peter's act The act is expressed by the word " bu}-- 
ing" — hence, the word " Peter's" limits the word " buying ;" and is, there- 
fore, an Adjective. 

The object of Peter's act is "horse." The word "John's" is used to 
limit that object not to a particular race, or color, or size, but to a 
particular condition. "John's," therefore, describes " horse" — hence, it is 
ttii Adjective, 
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OBfc. 1 — ^A Noun or a Pronoun in the Possessive Case, is often equiva- 
lent to an Adjective Plirase. 

EXAMPLKS. 

1. The peoples wilL The will of thepecple. 

% Webater'n Diction&Ty, A Dictionary vnitten by Webster, 

8. Boys* caps. Caps suitable for boys, 

4. "He heard the king's command, . . .Tlie command of the king, 
& And saw that writing* s truth.". . . .The truth of tJiat writing. 

Obs. 2. — But they are not always equivalent 

Examples. — 1. The love ofvirtite is not virtue's love. 

2. The desire of leisure. . .is not leisure's desire. 
Hence, 

Note II. — Possessive Specifying Adjectives and Ad 
jective Phrases should not be substituted the one for the 
other when they are not fully equivalent. 

(See Examples above.) 

Obs. 3. — The laws of interchange of Possessive Adjectives and their 
kindred Adjective Phrases are as follow : 

(1.) When the Object of the Prepositional Phrase constitutes th« 
Agent of an action, state, feeling, etc., implied in the Substantive limited, 
the Phrase and the corresponding Possessive Adjective are equivalent^ 
and, therefore, interchangeable. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The people*s will The will of the people. 

2. The su7i*s rats The rays of the sun. 

3. Webster's last speech The last speech of Webster. 

(2.) When the Object of the Prepositional Phrase constitutes also the 
Logical Object of an action, state, feeling, etc., implied in the Substantive 
limited, the Phrase and the corresponding Possessive Adjective are not 
equivalent^ and, consequently, cannot be interchanged. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct. — "The doctrine of Divine sovereignty," 
Incorrect. — Divine sovereignties doctrine. 

(3.) When the Object of the Prepositional Phrase may be the Logical 
Subject or Logical Object of the action, state, etc, implied in the Sub- 
stantive limited, the use of the Phrase generally occasions ambiguHv 
and is inadmissible without the addition of some other Element. 
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Example. — " The love of God shall make their bLss secure." 

Rem. — ^This may mean God's love to them or their love to God. 

Obs. 4. — If we intend the former, the ambiguity may be removed by 
the Phrase to their^ placed after the word " God,** or, if the latter, by 
the word their in place of the word " the." Thus, 

1. The love of God to than shall make their bliss secure. 

2. Their love of God shall make their bliss secure. 

Obs. 5. — Adjectives derived from Nouns and Pronouns in the Posses- 
Bive Case, often retain their Substantive character, and may be qualified 
by other Adjective*. 

Example. — "He saw thai WMTiNa's truth." "That" specifies "writ- 
mg." He saw the truth of that writing. 

Rem. — ^This observation is also applicable to other Adjectives de- 
rived from Nouns. 

"-4 ea^ IRON hinge." "Cast" qualifies "iron;" and "iron" is an 
Adjective. 

Obs. 6 — ^A word in the Possessive form is often used to specify a 
Phrase. 

Examples. — 1. " Upon Mb. Talbot's being made Lord Chancellw!* 

Lifeof ButUf 
2. "From our being bom into thepresetU ^oorld, ..." 

Butler's Analogy 

Obs. 7. — ^In constructions like the above, the Possessive sign should 
not be omitted. 

Correct conatrttction. — ^All presumption of death's being the destruction 
of living beings^ must go upon the supposition that they are 
compounded. — Bp. Butler, 
Incorrect construction. — 1. " Nor is there so much as any appearance 
of our limbs being endtied witli a poioer of moving,** etc 

Bp. Butler, 
2. "A fair wind is the cause of a vessel sailing" 

Graham^s Synonyms, 
Rem. — In the last example, the author intended to say that wind is 
the cause of an act — an act expressed by the word " sailing." 

But he makes himself say that wind is the cause of a thing — a thiofl; 
uamed by the word " vessel." 

Corrected. — Wind is the cause of a vessei/s miling. 
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Obs. 8. — Possessive Adjectives are sometimes qualified by Sentenoet 
introduced by Relative Pronouns and by Phrases. 

Examples. — 1. " How various his employments whom the world ealU 

idle" — WillsorCs Burnt. 
2. " I have spoken of his eminence a< a judge/* 
8. " Heaven be their resource who Jiave no other b^U tht 

charity of the world" 

Rem. — It is the Substantive Element in the Possessive Adjective that 
ts thus limited by the Auidliary Sentence. Thus, "his" is equivalent to 
**ofhim;** and **him** is limited by the Sentence **whom the world ecUls 
idle,"* 



Position of the. Possessive. 

Obs. 9. — When the Possessive is used Adjectively, it is placed befor« 
the Noun or the Pronoun which it specifies. 

Examples. — 1. The widow's mite, 

2. The cuLPRn's confession, 
8. OuRfatfier and our mother, 

Obs. 10. — ^Like other Specifying Adjectives, it precedes Qualifying 
Adjectives belonging to the same Noun or PronouiL 

Examples. — 1. "The brook's bright wave." 

2. " The wind's low sigh." 

3. Our devoted father and our affectionate mother. 

Obs. 11. — ^Possessive Adjectives, in addition to their primary office, 
sometimes introduce Auxiliary Sentences. 

Examples. — 1. " All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Wftose body Nature is, and God the soul." — Pope, 
2. " There are a sort of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond." 

Shakspeare, 
Rem. — In Sentence (1), ** whos^ is an Adjunct of " body," and it ia 
used also to introduce the Adjunct Sentence " Whose body Nature is, 
and God the soul." 

Obs. 12. — ^The Possessive Adjective is oft^i the Zogieal Subject of a 
Participle. 
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Examples. — 1. " I have an engagement which preveniB my ttaiying 
longer with you." 
2. " I allude to y(mr inviting me to your forests." — Pope, 
Who inyited me f — you. 
This obseryation also applies to Substantiyes. 
BbcAMPUt— The boy*B mistake. Who mistook f — ^the boy. 

ADJECTIVES IN PREDICATE. 

Note III. — An Adjective, like a Participle, may be 
used in Predicate, with a Verb, when the Verb requires 
its aid to make the assertion. 

Examples. — 1. " His palsied hand waxed strong.^ 

2. " Canst thou grow sad as Earth grows bright T 
8. Vanity often renders man contemptible, 
4. Virtue always makes man liappy, 
Obs. 1. — Many English Verbs contain the signification of such Adjeo 
tires in themselves. Thus, 

"Waxed strong^. . . .has its equivalent, strengthened, 

" Grows bnghe* " " brightens. 

" Makes happ^ " " happijies, 

ObSc 2. — ^But not all Predicate Adjectives have theinequivalent Verbs* 
Thus, for the Predicate, " Renders contemptible," we have not the Verb^ 
eotUemptibleize, 

Obs. 8. — ^Participles, like Verbs, sometimes require the use of Adjeo- 
tives to complete the sense. Adjectives thus used are said to be '*m 
Predicate,** 

Examples. — 1 " The desire of being happy reigns in all hearts." 

2. Her highest happiness consists in maXrtn^ others happy, 
Obs. 4. — Adjectives may be in Predicate — 
(1.) With Transitive Verbs — ^Active Voice. 
Examples. — 1. " Theyll make me mad, they^l make me mad,** 

2. " The study of science tends to make us devout!' 
(2.) With Passive Verbs. 
Examples. — 1. " He was made wretched by his own folly.** 

2. "The children were rendered miserable by the sins of 
<ie father." 
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(8.) With Neuter and other Intransitive Verbs. 

. ElzAMPLias. — 1. " How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood 
2. " Be not therefore grieved nor angry with yourselves.* 

(4) With Verbs— Infinitive Mode. 

EzAMTLES. — 1. " The study of science tends to make us devout," 

2. "Dost thou well to be angry T 

3. "I owii it made my blood run cold," 

(6.) With Participles as Adjectives. 

EzAMl>LES. — 1. " Falling short of this, we cannot succeed." 

2. "Our horse becoming frightened^ we leaped hjtn the 
carriage." 

(6.) With Participles as Verbal Nouns. 

ExAMPLSs. — 1. " Her life was spent in making others happy." 

2. ^^ Becoming angry at trifles is indicative of a weak 
mind." 

Obs. 6. — ^This construction of the Adjective should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from that in which it is used as a representative of an 
Adverbial Phrase. 

Examples. — 1. " Caled entered every day early and returned late" 

2. "The surging billows and the gamboling storms come 

crouching to his feet." 
8. "The mind was well informed, the passions [were] 
held subordinate^ and diligence was choice." 

" Early" is substituted foi at an early hour, 

« Late" " " at a late hour, 

" Crouching" " " in a crouching attitiide. 

" Subordinate" " " " in a subordinate condition 

Hence, "early," "late," "crouching," and "subordinate," are to b^ 
parsed — 

(1.) As Adverbs — being used as representatives of Adverbial Phrases. 

(2.) But in the analysis of these Phrases, these words are to be parsed, 
in their individual capacity, as Adjectives, qualifying their Substantives 
understood. ** 

Bum. — ^For Substantives' in Predicate, see ^'Independent Case." 

11* 
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Form. 

Note IV. — Adjectives used in Predicate should not 
take the Adverbial form. 

EXAMPLES. 

hicorrecL — 1. "William feels hadly to-night 2, I feel sadty, 

8. How beautifully it looks I 4. It appears strangely to met 

Gorrceted. — ^William feels had to-night I feel Bad. 

How beautiful it looks I It appears ttranye to me. 

Rem. — ^It will be noticed that the Adjective in Predicate does not 
modify the Verb. It describes the Subject by the aid of the VerK 
Hence, 

Obs. 1. — ^Adverbs are not used as a part of the Grammatical Pre- 
dicate. 

Obs. 2. — ^The Verb used in Predicate with an Adjective is sometimea 
auppressed. 

Examples. — 1. " No position, however exalted, could satisfy his am 
bition." 
2. " A man may grow rich by seeming poor" 

Rem. — " Exalted" is in Predicate with " may be" suppressed. 
"Poor" " " "be," 

Position or Adjectives. 

Obs. 8. — ^An Adjective Word is commonly placed before its Noun and 
after its Pronoun : an Adjective Phrase or Sentence after its Norjn or 
Pronoun 

Examples. — 1. An influential man. 
2. A man of influence, 
8. A man who possesses influence, 
Obs. 4. — ^But when an Adjective "Word is limited or modified by a 
Phrase, it is commonly placed after its Noun. 

Examples. — 1. "Seest thou a man diligent in his business,'* 
2. " Truth, CRUSHED to earth, will rise again.* 
8. "From the shore. 

Eat into caverns by the restless wave. 
And forest-rustling mountains, comes a voice, 
Tliat solemn-sounding, bids the world prepare.* 
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Obs. 5. — ^Wlien the same word is qualified by two or more Adjeetiv«8, 
the one denoting the most definite quality should be placed next it; 
And, when one Adjective specifies and the other qwdifm^ the Qualifying 
Adjective is placed next the Noun. 

Examples. — I. An industrious toung man. 
2. A Itirffe sweet apple. 
8. "Sound the loud timbrel o*er Egypt s dabx sea." 

Note V. — An Adjective in Predicate is placed imme- 
diately after its Verb or Participle. 

Examples. — 1. " Which maketh glad the heart of man." 

2. " Canst thou grow s€ui as earth grows bright f 
8. " His palsied hand waxed strong,** 
4. " And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and <fhilV 
6. "How various his employments whom the world 
CALLS idle." 

Cm. 1. — ^ExoEPnoH. — ^When the Verb is Transitive, its Object ii 
sometimes — not always — placed between it and the Adjective in Pre- 
dicate. 

Examples. — 1. "Vanity often renders man contemptible,** 
2. " Winter maketh the light heart sad** 

Obs. 2. — ExcEPnoN 2. — For the sake of euphony, for emphasis, op ftw 
rhythm, the Adjective is sometimes placed before the Verb. 

Examples. — 1. " Sard is my fate, cri*d the heart-broken stranger.** 
2. " Bloodless are these limbs, and cold." 
8. " ffard, hard^ indeed, was the contest for freedom." 

Obs. 8. — ^Ihis construction should be carefully distinguished from 
tliat in which the Adjective qualifies the Object of the VerK 

ExAMPLBs. — 1. " But we left him alone with his glory." 
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EXERCISES IN REVIEW. 

2M.— What is an Adjunct f 

What may be the /orww of Adjuncts f 

1. " A man who lias talents^ will succeed in busineflB.** 
Condense this by replacing the Sentence Adjunct by a Phr<U0, 
Replace the Phrase by an equiyalent Word. 

Are all Adjunct Wordst Phrases^ and Sentences interchangeable f 
S86.-- What Elements of Sentences may be affected by Adjuncts I 

How are Adjuncts of Substantiyes to be parsed f 
286. — ^How are Logical Adjuncts commonly construed? 

Repeat Rule V. — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 
In what distinct methods do Adjectives describe Substantiyes f 
Is a Word used Adjectively in one Sentence, always an Adjectiyel 
Wherein do Adjectives commonly differ inform from Substantiyei 
of similar signification I 

288. — Repeat Note L — Make Sentences to illustrate. 

What Adjectives are commonly used in Comparisons of SguaUhff 
289. — ^What Word introduces the second term of the Comparison! 

Supply the proper Words omitted in the following Sentences. 

2. " Anna is — ^tall as Clarissa." 

8. • Rachel is not— tall as Mary." 

Repeat Note II. — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 
What Word introduces the second term of a Compariion ef L% 
equality I 
4 "Delia is taller — Isabella, but not fairer — ^Helen." 
Supply the proper Words in the above Sentence. 

240. — ^Repeat Note III. — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 

Correct the following Sentences, and give proper authority for 
each criticism : 
6. "Shakspeare is more faithful to the true language of Nature^ 
than any writer." — JBlair. 

6. " Cibber grants it to be a better poem of its kind than mreir 

was written." — Pope, 

7. ''The Christian religion gives a more lovely character :i 

God, than any religion ever did." — Murrai/, 

8. " Of all other nations, ours has the best form of government; 

It is^ of all others, that wh^'ch most moves us." — Sheridan, 
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S41« — ^Repeat Note IV. — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 

Correct the following errors by the Note, or by the Obseryationft; 
9. ** Northern Spy is fine specimen of an apple.** 

10. ** Lawrence is abler mathematician than a linguist** 

11. **The highest title in the State is that of the Goyemor.'* 

12. "Organic chemistry treats of the animal and TegetaU« 

kingdom.*' 
18. " The north and south poles are indicated on the map.* 

14. " Maiy, widow of the late Col. Clark, and the mother of 

the Governor, resides with us.** 

S42. — ^Repeat Note V. — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 

15. " Substitutes have three Persons ; the First, Second, and the 

Third.** — Pierc^a Orammar, 

16. *' In some cases we can use either the Nominative or Accu- 

sative, promiscuously.** — AdmrCi Latin Orammar, 
IT. "I doubt his capacity to teach either the French or English 
languages.*' 

18. "The passive and neuter verbs I shall reserve for some 

future consideration.** — IngersoWa Orammar, 

19. ** E has a long and short sound.** — BicknelVi Grammar, 

20. " The perfect participle and imperfect tense ought not to 

be confounded.** — Murray, 

21. " There is, however, another, and a more limited sense.** 

AdavfCt Rhetoric, 

22. "Novelty produces in the mind a vivid and an agreeable 

emotion.** — Blair, 
28. ** Jewell the poet and the professor of English literatoroi 
has criticised it.** 

tiS.-— Repeat Nora VII.--Make Sentences to illustrate. 
Correct the following errors : 

24. *• I have not been in London thu five years." 

Webster* 9 Orammar 
2fi. "If I had not left off troubling you about those kind of 

things.** — Swift, 
26. "They are these kind of gods which Horace mentions.** 

Additon, 
87. "Many things are not that which they appear to be." 

Sanborn's Gramanar 
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»i3. — ^Repeat Note VIIL — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 
Correct the following errors : 

28. " The wall is ten foot high."— J3am«on'« Orammar, 

29. '* A close prisoner, in a room twenty foot square."-— Zodbi 

80. "These verses consist of two sort of rhymes." — Formef, 

81. " Tis for a thousand pound." — Cowper, 

Repeat Rule V. — Make Sentences to illustrate. 
Correct the following errors : 

82. " I have neither John nor Eliza's books." — Slxon, 

83. " James relieves neither the boy nor the girl's distress." 

84. " Which, for distinction sake, I shall put down severally.* 
86. "King James translators merely revised former tranaU- 

tions." — Fraze^s Oranunar. 
144. — Repeat Note I. — Ij/Lake Sentences to illustrate. 

946. — Repeat Note XL — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 
Correct the following errors : 

86. "The General in the army's name, publbtied a declarar 

tion." — Hwne, 

87. • The bill passed the Lord's house, but failed in the Com- 

mons." 

88. " It is curious enough that this Sentence of the bishop \% 

itself ungrammatical." — CohbetCs Ghrammar, 

89. ** We should presently be sensible of the melody suffering.** 

40. "This depends on their being more or less emphatic, and 

on the vowel-sound being long or short" 

41. "Whose principles forbid them taking part in the adminis- 

tration of the government." — Liberator, 

148. — Repeat Note III. — Make Sentences to illustrate. 

160. — Repeat Note IV. — Make Sentences to illustrate. 
Correct the following errors : 

42. "The group of little misses appeared most lovely «ii4 

beautifully." 
48. "Heaven opened tndely her everlasting gates." 

Milton, ptrverttd 

44. " The poor girl feels very badly about it" — Havaley, 

45. "The sight appeared terribly to me." 

40 " Did not Lois look most beautifully at the lecture f" 
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ADVERBS. 



EuLE 9. — Adverbs belong to Verbs, Adjectives, and 
other Adverbs which they modify. 



Obs. 1. — ^An Adverb may consist of a Word, a Phnue, or a SetUenet, 

XZAMFLES. 

1. I shall go aoon. 

2. I shall go in a short time. 
8. I shall go ere day departs, (^ I ")[ ^^^ ^Q ) 



(^ soon j 
( I Y shall go ) 



^°l time J 



Obs. 2. — ^An Adverb may modify a Word, a Phrase, or a Sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. William studies diligently. 



^ Arthur went almost to Boston. 



(day )(^ departs j 
se, or a Sentence. 

(^WlliamY Btadies ^ 
( ^ diligentlyj 




8. ** Not AS THE OONQUESOB COMES, 

They, the true-hearted, came." 



Adverbial Words. 

Note I. — ^In the use of Adverbs, that form should be 
adopted which is in accordance with the best authority. 

Obs. 1. — Most Adverbs are derivative words, and are generally formed by 
adding ly (formerly written lie — a contraction of like) to i*M Primitivet 
Examples. — kjust man will deal justly, 

A foolish man wiU act foolishly. 




{ 
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Obs. 2. — ^When an Adjeetiye Bupplies the place of an Adretb^ If 

repre»eiUation^ the Adjective form should be retained. 

EZAMPLEO, 

1. The house was painted green. 

2. Open thy mouth vide. 

Expanded. — - The house was painted toith green paint 

2. Open thy mouth to a wide extent. 
" Qreen^ and " wid^ are Adverts by representation. 

Obs. 3. — ^This construction should be carefully distinguished from that 
of Adjectives in Predicate. 

BXAIfPLES. 

^SiJSrytasted sweet) CortecL^l. The orange taeted sweet, 

tt^q - f ^ • ' ^ 2. Velvet /ec/« smooth, 

8. Some ieetned him vrondroxuwiee. 
Incorrect. — 1. The orange tasted sweetly, 
2. Velvet feels nnoothly, 
8. Some deemed him wondrous wieely. 

Obs. 4. — ^The words which Adverbs properly modify are sometimei 
woppressed. 

Examples. — " Thou canst but add one bitter wo 
To those [ ] already there." 

Obs. 6. — ^Adverbs sometimes supply the place of Verbs which they 
modify. 

EzAifPLBB. — 1. " Back to thy punishment^ false fugitive." 

2. " rU away to the pleasant land." 
Obs. 6. — Many words, commonly used as Adverbs, often take the place 
of Nouns, and become Pronouns. 

Examples. — 1. Till th^n — for^till that time. 

2. From thence — for from that place. 
8. And I have made a pilgrimage from far. — ffosmer. 
4. " 0, let the ungentle spirit learn from hence^ 
A small unkindness is a great offense. ** 
Obs. 7. — ^Participles become Adverbs whenever they indicate the i 
ler of an action or modify a quality. 

Examples.—'* Tis strange, 'tis passing strange." 

"A virtuous liouoehold, but exceed ng poop.* 
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Obs. 8. — ^But most Participial Adverbs have the suffix ly added, er 
they become Adverbs by representation, 

EzAMFLBa. — 1. " He spoke feelingly on that sTibject." 

2. '*She conducted herself most lovingly throughout the 

play." 
8. "Now it mounts the wave, 

And rises, threatening^ to the frowning sky." 
4 '* The surging billows and the gamboling storms 

Come, crouching^ to his feet.** 

"Come** in a "crouching" attitude. (See Obs. 2, above.) 

Obs. 9. — A few words, commonly employed as Prepositions, are Bom« 
tunes used Adverbially. 

Examples. — 1. "Thou didst look dovm upon the naked earth." 
2. " And may, at last^ my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage.'* 
8. " Master Sir Philip, you may come t».* 

Negative Adverbs. 

Note II, — But one Negative Word or Particle should 
be used in asserting a negative proposition. For, 

Obs. 1. — ^Two Negatives applied to the same act or quality, make it 
affirmative. 

Examples. — 1. " Not without cause." 

2. " Such occurrences are not ttnfrequent," 

3. " Nor did he not perceive them." 

4. " He did not forget not to pay for the books." 

Obs. 2. — Negative Prefixes in derivative words have the same force af 
Negative Adverbs. 

Examples. — 1. "He was not wnmindful of his obligations." 

2. ** Such expressions are not inelegant." 

3. "That costume would not be inappropriate to the 

occasion." 

Kem. 1. — Such expressions have not always the full force of the cor- 
responding affirmative atisertions, bit serve to negative the negative 
assertion 
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0b8. 8. — ^Negative Adverbs are used primarily to modify VeriM. 

Example. — 1. " They voept not." 

(2.) To modify Adjectives. 

Examples. — 2. Nor otu of the family was there 

5. '*NoT every one that saith unto me, * Lord 1 Lord V shall 

enter into the kingdom of heaven.** 

(4.) To modify other Adverbs. 
Examples.— 4. He is not generally in error. 

6. " They died not by hunger or lingering decay. 

The steel of the white man hath swept them away.* 
6. " Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came." 

Rem. 1. — ^The influence of the Negatives, not, neither, etc, is often ex- 
erted on Nouns, Phrases, and whole Sentences. And, generally, when a 
Negative occurs in connection with other Adjuncts, the influence of the 
Negative reaches the whole proposition, including the other Adjuncts. 
Hius, in Example (6), "not^ modifies the phrase, " by hunger or lingering 
decay." And in Example (6), " nof* negatives the sentence ** as the con- 
queroT comes/* 

Obs. 4. — ^The Adverbs, yes, yea, no, nay, are independent in con- 
struction. 

Rem. 1. — ^The relation of these words to others in the sentence or 
period is logical rather than grammatical Their grammatical relation 
is generally to Elements in Sentences suppressed. 

Position of Adverbs. 

Note III. — The Position of Adverbs should be such 
as most clearly to convey the sense intended. 

Obs. 1. — ^Adverbs which modify Verbs generally precede a Single 
Verb in Predicate. 

ExAMFLBB. — 1. " Man naturally seeks his own happiness." 

2. " Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains." 

3. ** Now FADES the glimmering landscape on the sight." 

Obs. 2. — When the Predicate consists of more than one word, th« 
Adverb is commonly placed after the first word in J^redicate. 



posrnoN OF adverbs. 

EzAMPLEB. — 1. "We CAN not HONOR our country with too deep a 

reverence* 
2. *'I HAVE alwayi bxen an admirer of happy human 

faces." 
8. "I WILL never leave thee nor fobsaks thee.'* 

0b8. 8. — Adverbs modifying Adjectives are placed before their Ad- 
JectiTes. 

EsAMFLEB. — 1. " We can not honor our country with too deep a rev*^ 
rence." 
2. ** We can not love her with an affection too pure and 

FERVENT." 

8. " The veri/ rich man can never be truly happy." 
4^ ** The selfish man can never be truly polite.** 
Mxeeptioiu — ^The word enongfi^ used Adverbially, is commonly placed 
after its Adjective. 

Obs. 4* — ^Adverbs are placed before other Adverbs which they 
modify. 

Examples. — 1. ** How liqhtlt mounts the muse's wing.** 

% " Too LOW they build, who build benealn the stars.** 
8. ** How ardent I seized it with hands that were 
glowing.** 

Obs. 5. — ^Adverbial Phrases are commonly placed after the words 
which they modify. 

Examples. — 1. " There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin.'* 

2. " Time slept onfiowera and lent his glass to Hope," 
8. ''The firmament grows brighter with every golden 
grain,*" 

Obs. 6. — ^Adverbial Sentences are commonly placed after the words 
which they modify. 

Examples. — 1. "The firmament grows brighter with every golden 
grain, 
As handful after handful falls on the azure plainJ* 
2. " And I am glad that he ?ias lived thus long/* 
Rem. — ^To the above rules for the Position of Adverbial Elements, 
there are numerous exceptions. No specific rules can be given, which 
will always be applicable. The judgment and taste of the writer are 
required to decide as to the Position of all the Elemeutu of Seuteucoa. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 
Pies 
265. — ^Repeat Rule 8. 

An Adyerbial Element may coiuist of what! 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 1. 
Adverbs may modify what Elements of a Sentence? 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs.. 2. 
Repeat Note I. 

How are Adverbs, derived from Adjectives and Nouns, fomiedl 
266. — When may the Adjective /orm be retained? 
Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 2. 
" Cora feels happily to-night" 

Correct that Sentence by Obs. 8. (See also p. 260.) 
When are Participles used Adverbially f 
Make Examples adapted to Obs. 7. 
267. — Make Examples adapted to Obs. 8. 
Make Examples adapted to Obs. 9. 

NBGATIVV ADVERBS. 

Repeat Note IL 

** I have not seen none of your books." 

Correct that Sentence by Obs. 1. 
** Warner was not unwilling to go to schooL** 

Make an equivalent Sentence. (See Obs. 2.) 
268. — What is.there peculiar in the use of Negative Adverbef 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 3. 

POSITION OF ADVERBS. 

Repeat Note III. 

What is the usual position of Adverbial Words I 

William studies commonly diligently very. 

Correct that Sentence by Obs. 1 and 4. 
"I never will disturb my quiet with the affairs of stated 
Correct that by Obs. 2. 
269. — " TJie day %oas pleasant very^ and the wind fair exceedingly* 
Correct that by Obs. 3. 
What is the usual position of Adverbial Phrases? 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 6. 
What is the usual position of Adverbial Sentences? 
Make Complex Sentences to illustrate Obs. C. 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 
**How dear to my fveart are the scenes of my childhood^ 
When fond Recollection presents them to view." 

are dear \ 

'Rec.ollectiou) ^ presents ^)( ^~ them ^ 
ANALYSIS. 

Adjuncts. < ( " How" a Word. 

I ( presents them to view" f ^ '^<^^«««- 

PARSED BT THE CUART. 

•How" An Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Primary — 

Word — Adverb — of Degree.— (Repeat Rule 8.) 

"Dear" An Element in the Sentence— Principal Part— "in Pre- 
dicate" — ^Adjective. — (Repeat Note IIL to Rule 7.) 

•*To my heart". .An Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Phrase — Adver- 
bial — Prepositional — Intransitive. — (Repeat Rule 8.) 

"Are" An Element in the Sentence — Principal Part — in Pre- 
dicate — Verb — Indicative Mode — Present Tense — 
agreeing in Person and Number with "scenes." — 
(Repeat Rule 2.) 

"The" An Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Word — Speci- 
fying — Pure. — (See Rule 7.) 

"Scenes" An Element in the Sentence — Principal Part — Subject 

— Word — Noun — Common — ^Third Perscfi— Plural 
Number — Nominative Case. — (Repeat Rule 1.) 

" Of my child- ) An Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Phrase — Adjee- 
hood" J tive — Prepositional — Intransitive. — (Repeat Rule 8.) 

Recollection f "^^ Element in the Principal Sentence — Adjunct- 
presents them ( Sentence— Adverbial — Simple — ^Transitive, — (Repeat 
to view"....) R"^«8) 

Rem. 1. — ^For the Analysis the Phrases, "To my hearty" and "Of 
my childhood," see p. 186. 

Rem. 2. — The Auxiliary Sentence, "When fond Recollection prfsenta 
them to view," may now be aualyze/l by the above formula, as a distiact 
Son tenet. 
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PARTICIPLES. 



BuLS 10.— A Participle has the same construction as 
the **part of speech" for which it is used. 

L Particeplss used ab Nouns. 

Note I. — A Participle used as a Noun may be — 

(1.) The Subject of a Sentence. 

Examples. — 1. "The beginnino of strife is as when one letteth out 

water." 
2. "The PLOWING of the wicked is sin.** 
8. ** Taking a madmatCs sword, to prevent his doing mi»- 

chief) CAN NOT BE REGARDED 08 robbing him.** 




m: 



) 



[^ n robbing 



robbing ^ him ^ 



(2.) The Object of a Verb. 

£zAMPLB8b-^4. " I doubted his having been a soldier J* 

5. " While you strive to hear being laughed at.'* 

Young Ladie^ Friend. 

6. " Taking a madman's sword to prevent his doing mi9^ 

chief, cannot be regarded as robbing him." 

(3.) The Object of a Preposition. 

Examples.— Y. "/n the beginning.** 

8. " Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the suf- 

pltino of our wants : Riches, upon enjotino our 
superfluities. " — Addison, 

9. "Taking a madman's sword to prevent his doing 

mischief, caunot be regarded as robbing kim,^ 
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Note IL — A Participle used as a Noun^ i. e., as the 
name of an action, retains its Verbal character, and may 
be followed by an Object when it is the leader of a Par- 
ticipial Phrase. 

EzAMPUCS. — 1. "They could not avoid giving offenue,** 

2. "Its excesses may be restrained without destrotino iU 

existence/* 
8. lUoErviNG goodst known to be stolen, is a criminal 

offense. 
i. We have succeeded in making a beginning. 

Rem. — « Giving offense" is a Substantive Phrase — Object of the Ver^ 
** avoid." " Giving** is the Leader of the Phrase : " Offense** is the Sub- 
sequent — Object of "giving." 

In Sentence (4), "Making a beginning** is a Substantive Phrase- 
Object of the Preposition " in.** " Making** is the Leader of the Parti- 
cipial Phrase ; " beginning" is the Subsequent — Object of "making." 

(See also the preceding diagram.) 

Obs. 1. — ^A Participle, being the Leader of a Participial Phrase, often 
has its Subject suppressed. 

Reil — ^In Sentence (1), above, "they" is the implied agent of the 
action expressed by "giving." 

In Sentences (2) and (8), the agents of "destroying** and of "re- 
eeiving" is neither expressed nor implied. 

In Sentence (4), "we" is the implied Subject of " making." 

Note III. — The agent of an action expressed by a Par- 
ticiple, is sometimes expressed, and is generally in the 
Possessive Form, 

V.iektn>ixL — 1, ♦< We have heard of his going to the Falls." 
2. " I doubted his having been a soldier." 
8. " Mr. Burton objected to his sorCs joining the army." 

Note IV. — The sign of the Possessive Case of Nouns 
and Pronouns, used as the Logical Subjects of Participles^ 
ibould not be omitted. 
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IZAlfFLEB. 

hnproper Conttruetion, — 1. ** A fair wind ia the cause of a vetsel naliini^* 

Orahani*9 Synonynu, 
2. He opposed me going to college. 
Cforreeted, — 1. A (air wind is the cause of a veneVa sailing. 
2. He opposed my going to college. 

Obs. l.— The Logical Subject of a Participle may be in the Objeotive 
Case only as the Object of a Prepoeition, 

Examples. — 1. '*The plowing of the wicked is sin." 

2. * By the gbowing of the cock, we kaew that morning 
was nigh." 
Rkm. — •* GoeV* IS the Object of the Preposition ** o^" and is there- 
fore in the Objective Case. But it is also the Agent of the Action 
'implied in the word "crowing;" and is, therefore, the Logical Subject 
of the Verbal Noon " crowing." 

Obs. 2. — Phrases thus used as Adjuncts of Participles, are sometimea 
equivalent to Possessive Specifying Adjectives, and, therefore, are inter- 
thangeable. 

ExAMPLBS. — 1. The crowing of the cock. — ^The cock's crowing. 
2. "We listened to the singing of the children^* 
We listened to the children's singing. 

Obs. 8. — ^The Definitive, the, should be placed before a Verbal Nom 
whose Logical Subject is the Object of the Preposition of, 
ExAMPLK. — " The PLOWING of the wicked is sin." 

Ob& 4. — ^The Definitive, the, should not be placed before a Verbftl 
Noun whose Logical Subject is in the Possessive Case. 

ExAirpLE. — " You object to my plowing the garden so early." 
Not to my the plowing. 

Obs. 6. — In the Analysis of a Participial Phrase, the Participle indi 
oates the office of the Phrase, and is to be parsed accordingly. Thus, 

(^ we X ^^^ ^(preparation s) 
[suapectingjC treachery ) |for|f [ defenHinFXoursel ves) 
ItheJ ^ofJ guide) 

1. **8u9peet%ng tJu treasury of our guide, vnt made preparations for 
dtfcnding ouradvoa frdin any liostdle tittaoks." 
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Here ** suspeetinff" and ** Sefendinf are Participles, each used to intrc- 
duce a Participial Phrase ; but 



" Suspecting the treachery of our 
guide" shows a condition of " wb." 
Hence, an Adjective Phrase. 

* Suspecting*' describes " we," by 
expressing, incidentally, an act of 
* we." Hence, a Verbal Adjective. 



"jpbr defending ounelvei* limits 
the action expressed by " prepara- 
tions." Hence, an Adjective Phrase. 

"Defending is the name of an act, 
Object of the Pi-eposition "for.** 
Hence, a Verbal Noun. 



2. Suspicious of the treachery of our guides, we made preparations 
for defense. 



** SttspieiauT describes " we" by 
expressing a condition or state of 
• we.** Hence, an Adjective. 



" Defense is a name. Object of 
the Preposition "for." Hence^ a 
Noun. 



XL Pabtigipleb ijsed as Adjictivia. 



ygcallpgX peak ) '^ [ ^ wheeling ) 



Note V. — ^A Participle used as an Adjective belongs 
w a Noun or a Pronoun whicli it describes ; and may be 
•modified by Adverbs. 

ExAMPLia.* -1. * Whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standinq pond,** 
a. " Scaling yottder peakj I saw an eagle 

Wheeling near its brow." 
8. " "We saw rr plunging *mid the billowy strife, 
And dashing madly on to fearful doom." 

Rem. 1 .— Scaling yonder peak" is a Phrase — Adjunct of " T* ; hence, 
Adjective, * Wheeling near its broV* is a Participial Phrase— Adjunct 
oi " eagle" ; Sence, Adjective. " Near its brow** is a Prepositional Phrase 
-'Adjunct rf " wheeling" ; hence, Adverbial. 

In Sentence (3), "Mid the billowy strife" is an Adjunct of "plunging." 
•* Mayfly," and " on," and " to fearful doom ' a^e Adjuncts of dashing^; 
hence, are Adverbs. 
12 
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Ob& 1. — ^The Participle, used as an Element in an Independent Fhnae 
may be luppressed when the sense is not thereby rendered obscure. 
ExAMFLBs. — 1. ''Thus talking, hand [ ] in hand, alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower." — Milton. 
2. *' Now, man to man and sted to steely 

A chieftain's vengeance thou shalt feeL" 
Rxic. 2. — It should be remarked, that such omissions of Participlee 
occur only when they have Adjuncts. 

Rem. 8. — In analysing and parsing such Adjuncts, it is necessaiy to 
restore the Participles to which they belong. Thus, "in hand" is a 
Phrase — ^Adjunct of heing^ understood; hence, an Adverbial Phrase. 
** To man" is an Adjunct of being opposed^ understood. 

IIL PAaTICIPLES USED AS AdVESBS. 

Note VL — A Participle used Adverbially, belongs to 
Verbs, Adjectives, or Adverbs, which it modifies. 

Example. — Tis strange 1 'tis passing strange! 

Ous. 2. — ^Participles are seldom used Adverbially without the termi- 
nation /y. 

Example. — " He spoke feelingly on that subject." 

IV. PaRTIOIPLKS used as PBEPOSmONS. 

Note VII. — A Participle used as a Preposition, shows 
a relation of its object to the word which its Phrase 
qualifies. 

Example. — " He said nothing ooncerning his temporal affairs** 
Obs. 8. — ^The young scholar often finds it difficult to determine 
whether a Participle is used as a Prepoeition or an Adjective. His dif> 
ficulties on this subject will vanish when he recollects that — 

1. A Participle used as a Preposition^ does not relate to a Noun or a 
Pronoun — it generally ititroduces an Adverbial Phrase, 

2. A Participle used as an Adjective^ always relates to a Noun or a Pro- 
mcui>'~it genjerally introduces an Adjective Phrase, 

y. Participles used in Predicate wtth Verbs. 

Note VIII. — A Participle used in Predicate, asserts an 
act, being, or state, and may be modified by Adverbs. 

Example. — "We are anxiously exi'ectinq to bear from William." 
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Note IX. — In the use of Participles m Predicate, the 
proper modification should be used. 

(1.) When an action is to be predicated of the Subject, 
i.c., when the Subject performs the act, the Active Parti- 
ciple should be used. 

ExAM7**'B. — 1. Henry is reoiting his lesson. 

2. People are building the church. 

(2.) When the Subject is to be represented as receiving 
the action, the Passive Participle should be used. 
Examples. — 1. Henry's lesson is being recited. 
2. The church is being built 

Note X. — The Participial Phrase should not be em- 
ployed when the use of the Infinitive Phrase would be 
more elegant. 

Examples. — 1. " If the case stands thus, *tis dangerous drinking." 

Collier. 
Better. — ^If the case stands thus, 'tis dangerous to drink. 

2. " It deserves remarking," — Harries Hermes, 
Better. — It deserves to he remarked. 

3. "He refused complying with the regulations." 
Better. — ^He refused to comply with the regulations. 

Note XI. — The Participial Phrase should be used in 
preference to a Sentence, or any other more complicated 
construction, which would express the same idea. 

EXAMPLES. 

Sentence. — 1. As I was scaling yoiuler peak^ I saw an eagle, which was 

wheeling near its brow. 
Complex Prepositional Phrase. — 2. On seeding yonder peak^ I saw an 

eagle in tlie act of wheeling near its brow. 
Participial Phrase. — 3. Scaling yonder peak^ I saw an eagle w/ieeling 

near its brow. 
Rem. — These Sentences are all grammatically correct; but the last 
gives the sentiment fuUy, and has the advantage of lieing the most con- 
ciso-, and is therefore to be preferred. 
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Obb. — liie Logical Subject of a Participle may be suppreased only 
wbcn the construction is sufficientlj^ clear without iL 

EXAJCFLES. 

ft'Vf.crt'l. *' Having resigned his commission, the company was 
disbanded." 
2. ** Counting the women and the children, the company 
was ascertained to be too large for the accommo- 
dations." 
Oo9^eeL -L {a)' He having resigned his commission, the company was 
disbanded. 
or (6) The captain having resigned his commission, the com- 
pany was disbanded. 
2. (c) On counting the women and the children, the company 
was found to be too large for the accommodations. 
cr {d) The women and the children being counted, the com- 
pany was foimd to be too large for the accommoda- 
dations. 
or {e) Counting the women and the children, we found that 
the company was too large for the accommodations. 

EXERCISES IN REVIEW. 

iQ^Let the errors in the following Sentences be corrected by a 
proper application of the Notes and Observations under Rule 9. 

1. "It requires no nicety of ear as 5" *'^'^ -^'stinguishing of tones^ or 

measuring time." — Sheridan. 

2. " He mentions Newton's writing of a commentary.^ 

8. " The cause of their salvation doth not so much arise from their 
embracing of mercy, as from God's exercising of it" 

Pennington* 

A. " Those who accusa us of denying of it, belie \x^'"—Bently. 

6. "In the choice they had made of him for restoring of order." 

6. " The Governor's veto was writing while the final vote was taking 
in the Senate." 

Y. " To prevent it bursting out with open violence." — Robertson. 

8. " This must prevent any regular proportion of time being settled." 

Sheridan. 

%, "The compiler proposed publishing that part by itselfl" — Adam% 

10. " Artaxerxes could not refuse pardoning him." — Goldsmith. 

11. "They refused doing so." — Harris. 

12. "Entering the cars, the seats were found to be all occupied." 
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THE INFINITIVE VERB. 

EuLE 11. — ^A Verb in the Infinitive Mode, is the Object 
of the Preposition to, expressed or understood. 

Obs. 1.— The Infinitive Verb partakes much of a Substantive charao- 
ler, generally expressing the name of an act, being, or state. 



EXAMPLES. 



r We Yare prepared^ 
^ I y We are prepared to act 

( We ]^are prepared) Equivalent — ^We are prepared for action. 



j Bction^ 



Obs. 2. — ^The Infinitive Verb is never used as a grammatieal Predicate; 
hence, it has no grammatical Subject But it is often the logical Predi- 
cate of a Noun or a Pronoun, which may be in the Nominative or the 
Objective form. 

Examples. — 1. We love to studif, 

2. We requested ?iim to speak. 

Rem. — " We," the grammatical Subject of "love^** is also the logieca 
Subject of " studyr 

" Hbn^^ the grammatical Object of " requested,** is the logical Subject 
of "speak.** 

Note I. — Infinitive Verbs following the Verbs Jzrf, 
hut^ dare, fiel, hear, let, make, need, see, and sometimes 
behold, have, help, know, observe, perceive, and some others, 
do not require the Preposition to. 

KxAMPLEH, — 1. " I plunged in and bade him follow.*' 

2. " He DARES not touch a hair of Cataline." 

8. " Let me hear thy voice awake." 

4. " Clara helped me toork that problem." 

6. " 1 can not but suspect that she assisted Cora too." 

6. " I would not HAVE you go to-day.** 

1. " Necessity commands me name myself.'* 
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Ona, 3. — ^The Infinitive Verb, with its Preposition, is often snppreaBed 



( Borne )r"deemed'XnbI^~) 1- " Some deemed him wondroua wii 




2. "Intemperance makes a man [ ] 
afooL* 

Obs. 4. — The Infinitiye is sometimes elegantly used for other Modes 

( I X~^*^ ) BXAMPLEB. 

I to] setae YbusineBs) ^' " I am to »rf<fe this business." 
^ ^ ^Tthi^ Arthur. 

C "^ ^"^ ^^ bqaln«r) JEquiva2enL—l must settle tiiis bnsinest 
1 this J 

The iKjrmiTivj c PmiAss. 

OWb 6. — The InfinitLye Verb with its Preposition constitutes an 
Infraitiye Phrase, and may be construed as a Substantive^ an Adjective, or 
an Adoeri, 

EZAICPLES. 

(T p|~br^ ^ ("contents X ""d ^re 1 ^' " ^<> ^ contents his natural de- 
.r_7:^'' ^tiisX Datura!) aire." 

(" We^should makeX efforts ) 2. We should make eflforts to improve 
i^[to Jimpro ve) / 

Q Wil l iam ^ f ^liiTited) ^ WilHam was invited to attend leo- 

;jto | attenT^ lectures ) ) tures, 

Obs. 6. — ^An Infinitive Phrase, used Substantively, may be — 

1. The Subject of a Sentence. 

" To be able to read tydl, is a valuable accomplishment* 

2. The Object of a Preposition. 

" We were about to retire/* 
" Be so kind as to place that in diagram,** 
8. A Logical Adjunct. 

" It is our duty to make good use of our iintc." 

Rem. — ^In the opinion of some grammarians, the Verbs love, desirt^ 
Mnshf expect, and some others, take Infinitive Phrases after them <u 
Objects. (See pp. 213. 214.) 
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Obs. v. — An Infinitiye Phrase used Adjectively, maj be th« Adi 
jUQCt of — 

1. The Subject of a Sentence, 

" A constant purpose to excel marked his whole career." 

2. Tlie Object of a Sentence, 

William has made efforts to improve in speakiiig. 
8. Tlie Object of a Phrase, 

" He arrived in time to give hit vote** 
4k A Substantive in Predicate. 

That is the business next to be done. 

Obs. 8. — ^An Infinitive Phrase used Adverbially, may be the Ad* 
jimct of — 

1. A Verb in Predicate, 

William expects to obtain the prize. 

Will you ALLOW me to place this in diagram f 

2. An Adjective in Predicate, 

We are readt to depart 
8. An Adverb, 

We were too late to take the ears, 

Obs. 9. — ^The Infinitive, like other Phrases, is sometimes independent 
in construction. 

Example. — ^And, to be plain mth you^ I think you the more unreason- 
able of the two. 

Obs. 10. — ^The Infinitive Phrase often follows the Words « and than, 
flxAMPLES. — 1. " An object so high a« to be invisible." 

2. *' He said nothing farther tfian to givb an apology for 
his vote." 
Rem. — ^In the above and similar examples, as and than are to be 
r^arded as Prepositions, having for their objects the Infinitive Phrases 
following. In like manner it sometimes follows other Prepositions. 
Example. — We are abovi to recite, (See Obs. 6, above.) 
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PREPOSITIONS. 



BuLE 12. — A Preposition shows a relation of its Object 
to the word which its Phrase qualifies. 

Ob& 1. — The Object of a Preposition may be — 

^ 1. AWordL 

^^ — A " J ** The Hmeorm J departmn 



I^^^ Ip^^ r rh^^ is ^r hand- 



2. A Phrase. 



( habit X to , ^ay ^^ 

\^ Cgpid^'T) ^ another way of ffain- 



(^ 



ing time," 



( ^^_X ^^^^^ X" '"" 3 •* And cries of * live for ever 

|o^^QQ^3 L^J struck the skies." 

Obs. 2. — A Word, a Phrase, or a Sentence, being the Object of aPrepo 
iition, is, in its office, Substantive, — (See "departure," "hand," "moving 
quickly," " gaining time," and " live for ever," in the Examples above.) 

Obs. 8. — ^Words which follow Prepositions as their Objects of relation 
are Nouns or Pronouns, and commonly have the Objective fomu 
Rkil — ^For Exceptions) see p. 172. 

Obs. 4. — ^But Words commonly used as Adjectives or Adverbs, often 
become Objects of Prepositions, and are then properly parsed as Sub- 
stantives) in the Objective Case. 

Examples. — 1. " He has faded from earth like a star firom on high.* 
2. John is a friend of mine, 
8. " As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed." 

Obs. 6. — Scholars often find it difficult to determine the Antecedent 
term of a relation expressed by a Preposition — examples sometimes occur 
in which the relation of the Object of a Preposition seems to exists not 
to any word, but to the whole Sentence. Generally, however, this ques- 
tion can bo settled by ascertaining which word is qualified by the Phrase 
introduced by a Preposition — that word is the Antecedent term of 
relation. 

Example. — " A fiood of glory bursts from all the skies," 
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Rem. — Here the Phrase " of glory" specifies " flood ;" hence " flood** 
is the Antecedent term of the relative expressed by " oP ; and tho Phrase 
is Adjective. 

**From all the skies" modifies "bursts"; hence "bursts" is the Ante- 
cedent term ; and the Phrase is Adverbial 

Obs. 6. — Double Prepositions are sometimes allowed. 
ExAMFLis. — 1. " Out of every grove the voice of pleasure warbles.** 
2. "There can be no question as to which party must 
yield." 
Obsw 1. — ^But two Prepositions should not be Jsed, when one of- them 
will fully express the sense intended. 

Examples. — 1. "Near to this dome is found a path so green." — Shermtone, 

2. " Not for to hide it in a hedge." — Bums, 
Obs. 8. — PosmoN. — The proper place for a Preposition is (as its name 
implies) before the Phrase which it introduces. 
Examples. — 1. " In dread, in danger, and alone, 

Famished and chilled through ways unknown." 
Obs. 9. — ^But> by the poets, it is often placed after its Object 
Example. — ** From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

. Leaps the live thunder." 
Obs. 10. — And sometimes in colloquial style. 
Example. — " You will have no mother or sister to go to." — Abbott 
Rem. — ^Tliis idiom is inelegant, and not to be recommended. 
Obs. 11. — A Preposition commonly indicates the oflSice of the Phrase 
which it introduces. 

Example. — See page 160. 

Obs. 12. — Many words commonly used as Prepositions, are sometimef 
employed, not as Elements of Phrases, but as Word Elements in Sentenoeoi 
These are commonly Adverbs. 

Examples. — 1. " Come on, my brave associates." 

2. " Lift up thy voice like a trumpet.** 

8. " Doton, down, the tempest plunges on the sea, 

4. And the mad waves rise up to bufl'et it** 

Note I. — Care should be exercised in the choice of 
Prepositions. 

Obs. 13. — The particular Preposition proper to introduce a given 
Phrase depends — 

1. Usually on the word which the Phrase is to qualify. 

2. Sometimes on the Object of the Plirase. 

12* 
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Accommodate to. Die by Violence. Abhorrence of. 

Accord toUk, '* o/a disease. Agreeable to. 

Accuse of. DiSeTfrom. . CompliaDce wtVA. 

Acquainted vnUu Diminish fnym. Ck>nformable to. 

Ask of a person. Dissent /rom. Difficulty in — mih. 

,** for a thing. Insist upon. Eager in— for 

Bestow "upon. Hade of a thing. Need of. 

Boast of. " by A person. True to. 

Concur with — in. ** in a place. Value upon. 

"Worthy of 
Obs. 1-i. — ^When the second term of a Comparison is expressed by a 
Phrase — 

After a Superlative, the Preposition of is commonly used. 
After a Comparative, the Preposition than is commonly used. 
ExAMPLBM. — Granmiar is the most interesting of all my studies. 

Grammar is more interesting than all my other studies. 
Obs. 16. — ^When the second term of a Comparison of equality is a 
Noun or a Pronoun, the Preposition as is commonl} used — sometimes like 
is used. 

Examples. — 1. " He hath died to redeem such a rebel as me." — Wesley 
2. " An hour like this, may well display the emptiness 
of human grandeur." 
Obs. 16. — Some writers improperly substitute the words for and vith 
for as. 

Example. — ** It implies goveniment of the very sanie kind wrra that 
which a master exercises over his servants." — £p. Butler. 

Obs. lY. — A Preposition and its Subsequent constitute a Phrase, gene- 
rally constituting an Adjective or an Adverbial A^unct 
examples. 
Adjective Element. — 1. " The King of Shadmos loves a shining mark." 
Adverbial Element. — 2. "Time slept on floioers, and lent his glass to 
Hoper 
Rem. 1. — ^The Prepositional Phrase is rarely used as a Substantive 
Element in a Sentence. — (See Clark's Analysis, p. 115.) 

Rem. 2. — In the analysis of a Sentence, a Phrase contained in it is to 
be parsed, first, as one distinct element in the structure of its Sentence ; 
then the Phrase is to be analysed, and each of its distinct Elemeutf 
pointed out. »See p. 185.) 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

BuLE 13. — Conjunctions connect Words, Phrases, and 
Sentences. 

SXAMPLSa. 

Words, .... 1. "In the beginning, God created the heayxn and the xakth." 
Phrctses,,, .2. "To oiyk good gifts and to be benevolkni; are often dif- 
ferent things." 
€entences» . .8. " Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag, 
And the waves are white below." 

Obs. 1. — Words connected by Conjunctions have a similar construction. 
Examples. — 1. " God created the heaven and the eartk,^ 

2. " Time slept on flowers^ and lent his glass to Hope.** 
8. " A great and good man has fallen.** 
Bem. — "Heaven** and "earth** are alike Objects of "created."^ 
•Slept** and "lent" are Predicates of "Time.'*— "Great" and "good" 
describe "man." 

Obs. 2. — ^But they have not necessarily similar modifications. 
Example. — "Every teacher has and must have his own particular 

way of imparting knowledge.'* — McElligott, 
Bem. — " Has" and "must have" are Predicate of "teacher" — but they 
are not of the same Mode. 

Obs. 8. — ^Phrases and Sentences used as Elements in the structure of 
a Principal Sentence, have a similar construction, when cannected by 
Conjunctions. 

Examples. — 1. " He served his country in the cabinet and in the field!* 
2. " To eat and to sleep^ constitute the sum of his employ- 
ments." 
8. " While I am his and he is minef 
Fm ever safe from ilj." 

Obs. 4. — ^But Conjunctions may introduce Principal Sentences, with 
ant connecting them to any "Word or Sentence in construction. 
ilzAMPLES. — 1. **And who says this!" 

2. " That I have taken this old man's daughter is moat 

true." 
8. « And I am glad thtit he has live^l thus long.* 
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Oba. 5. — Conjunctions introducing Adjunct Sentences^ sonneet tli^ 
JSentenceB to the Word modified by such Auxiliaries. 
EzAMPLBs. — 1. ** And, IT I soughtk 

Think'st thou no other could be brouffhtf* 
2. "As ye journey, sweetly «t«^." 

8. " How dear to my heart dre the soenos of my child 
hood. 
When fond recollection presents them to view." 
(Sea Diagram, p. ooO.) 

OaSb 6. — ^But Auxiliary Substantiye Sentences are simply introdueed 
by Conjunctions. 

Etamtt.ich. — 1. "That all men are created equal, is a self-evident 
truth.** 
2. " He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Uheorucicus of his eon,** 
(See Diagram, p. 229.) 

Ob& 7. — ^The Position of Sentences often determines their connectioni 
without the use of Conjunctions. 

RxAifPT.Ks. — 1. " The time may come you need not run." — Thomaon. 
2. " Milton I thou shouldst be living at this hour — 

[For] England hath need of thee." 
8. ** But Brutus says, he was ambitious.** 

Obs. 8. — ^Auxiliary Adjective Sentences are commonly introduced by 
Relative Pronouns and by Possessive Adjectives derived from them. 
EzAMPLBi. — 1. " He WHO filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him,** 
2. *' Lo the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind** 
, 8. "Thou hadst a voice whose sound %oas like the sea." 
4^ "A voice, from whxnoe I knew not, spake these worda' 

Obs. 9. — Conjunctions that introduce Auxiliary Adverbial Sentences^ 
and some others, indicate the offices of the Sentences which they intro- 
duce. 

If, Unless, etc, indicate condition. — As, When, Before, etc., indicate 
time. — For, Hence, Therefore, etc, indicate an inferer^xx or cau«e. — Bvt, Yet^ 
Nevertlieless, etc., indicate restriction or opposition. — Nor, Neither, etc, 
indicate a negation. 
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ExAMPLEa. — 1. ** If sinners entice thee, consent thou not" 
2. " Speak of me cu I am — nothing extenuate^ 

Nor set dovm aught in malice." 
8. ''Then, when I ah tht oaitive, talk of chaina.* 
4 **lgo, hutl return." 

Obs. 10. — Conjunctions may be omitted only when the oonneotton la 

nfficiently clear without them. 

Examples. — 1. ** Unnumbered systems, [ ] suns, and worlda^ 

Unite to worship thee ; 

2. While thy majestic greatness fills 

Space, [ ] Time, [ ] Eternity." 

Obs. 11. — ^The Adverb "how" is sometimes improperly used instead 
of the Conjunction " that" 

ExAMFLx. — ** She tells me how, with eager speed, 

He flew to hear my vocal reed." — Shenstone, 

Obs. 12. — Conjunctions sometimes introduce the remnant of a Sen- 
tence. 

Example. — Though [ ] afflicted^ he is happy, 

Ona 18. — ^PosrrioN. — ^The proper place for a Conjunction is before the 
Sentence which it introduces, and between the Words or Phrases which 
it connects. 

Examples. — "And there lay the rider, distorted and paU^ 

With the dew on his brow and the ntst on his maiL" 

Obs. 14 — ^But in Complex Sentences, the Conjunction introducing the 
Principal Sentence is commonly placed firsts and that introducing the 
Auxiliary Sentence inmiediately following. 

l4!-rAT>fi»T.nL — ** And when its yellow luster smiled, 
O'er mountains yet untrod, 
Each HOTHKR HELD aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God." 

But to this rule there are exceptions. 

Examplss. — 1. "They kneeled before they foughtJ* 

2. " How vain are all these glories, all our pains. 

Unless good sense preserve what beauty gainst" — Poftt, 
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CoRBxsposDnro CoNJCKcnoKa. 
Obs. 15. — ^Many GonjimctioiiB correspond to Adverbi^ to Prepositioiii^ 
and to other Conjimction& 

As BO ** AsiB the mother, so is the daughter." 

So as "Mary is not so cheerful as osnaL" 

Both . . . .and ....** Both good and bad vrere gathered in one group." 

Either . . .or •* Either yon mistake, or I was misinformed." 

Neither . .nor " Neither Alice nor Caroline has been here to-day." 

Whether .or "I care not whether you go or stay." 

So chat "He called so loud that aUttie hollow deep." 

Such that ....*' My engagements are sveh that I can not go." 

If then <*7)ryou will take the rights /Aim I will go to the left.** 

Not only. but also. "She was not on/y vain, but also extremely ignorant^" 

Though . .yet " ITumgh man live a hundred years, yet is Iub life as 

vanity." 
Because .therefore." 7^%«rv/br0 doth my lather love me, because I lay 
down my life." 
Bdc. — ^The Antecedent corresponding word is sometimes expletive. 
Obs. 16. — ^Double Conjunctions are sometimes used. 
ExASiFLEft. — 1. " As though he had not been anointed with oiL" 
2. <nd yet^ fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky." 
Obs. 1*7. — ^But they may not be used when one of them would fully 
express the connection. 

Example. — " There would be no doubt but thai they would remain." 
Tb4 word " buf* is imnecessary and improper. 

EXCLAMATIONS. 

EuLE 14:.-r-Exclamations have no dependent con- 
struction. 

Obb. — ^Exclamations may be followed by Words, Phrases, or Sen* 
tences. 

ExAicPLBB. — 1. " Scotia! my dear, my native soil I" 

2. "Wo I wol to the riders that trample thee lowu." 
8. " O that I could again recall 

My early joys, companions all. !" 
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WORDS OF EUPHONY. 

PRIN. — Words of Euphony are, in their offices, chiefly 
1 oetorical. 

Rem. — ^The Principles of Euphony are much required in the structure 
>f all languages; for Euphony, "w^orda are altered in form, position, and 
•ffice — and they are, for Euphony, created or omitted. 

Obs. — Euphony allows — 
(1.) The Transposition of Words in a Sentence. 
Example. — "From peak to peak, the rattling crags AHOira, 
Leaps the live thunder.** 

(2.) The omission of a letter or syllable. 
Example. — " Hark I HU the breeze of twilight callini^'' 
(8.) The substitution of one letter for another. 
Examples. — 1. Collect^ for Cbnlect. 

2. Syllogism, " SunlogisoL 

8. Immigrant^ ** immigrant 

(4.) The addition of a letter, syllable, or word. 
Example. — " It was his bounden duty thus to act.** 
(6.) A word to be separated into parts, and' another word inserted 
between them. 

Example. — " How much soever we may feel their force." 
(6.) A word to be used not in its ordinary office. 
TCTAifPT.iBL — 1. "And there lay the steed with his nostril all wufa.*' 
2. "The more I see of this method, the better I like it* 

POSITION. 

Note. — ^Words of Euphony should be placed in their 
appropriate connection. 

Obs. 1. — In the following examples, this principle is violated • — 
1. "To think of others, and not only of himself.'* 

Here " only" is used to render " himself* emphatic. A better position 
Tould bo — " and not of himself only." 
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2. "Joyous Youth and manly Strength and stooping Age are even 
here." 

Bettei^— Joyous Youth and manly Streng^th and even htoopino Aqt 
are here. 

8. " When our hatred is violent^ it sinks us even beneath those we 
hate." 
Better — . ... it sinks us beneath even tbosb we hatb. 

Obs. 2. — ^A Word repeated in the same connectiou is to be regarded as 
a word of Euphony. 

ExAMFLBB. — "Down! down I the tempest plunges on the sea.* 
"For lifel for life, their flight they ply." 



GENERAL RULES. 

1. In constructing a Sentence, such Words should be 
chosen as will most clearly convey the sense intended — 
regard being had also to variety and other principles 
of taste. 

2. In expressing Complex ideas, judgment and tastt 
are to be exercised in the use of Phrases and Sentences, 
when they may equally convey the sense. 

3. That Modification of Words should be adopted 
which is in accordance with the most reputable usage. 

4. The relative Position of Words, Phrases, and Sen- 
tences should be such as to leave no obscurity in the 
sense. 

5. Involved Complex Sentences should not be used, 
when Simple or Independent Sentences would better 
convey the sense. 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE RULES OF SYNTAX 
Rule 1. — ^The Subject of a Sentehoe — ^Noun oa Pbonoun. 

The Subject of a Sentence must be in the Nominative 
Case. 

Bulk 2. — ^Predicate of a Sentenge — Verb. 

A Verb must agree with its Subject in Person and 
Number. 

Rule 8. — ^The Object of a Sentence ob Ph&asb — ^Noun or Pronoun. 

The object of an action or relation must be in the 
Objective Case. 

Rule 4. — ^Pronouns. 

A Pronoun must agree with its Antecedent in Gender, 
Person, and Number. 

Rule 5. — Adjective Pronounb. 

Adjective Pronouns are substituted for the Nouns 
which they qualify. 

Rule 6. — Independent Case — ^Noun or Pronoun. 

A Noun or a Pronoun not dependent on any other 
word in construction, is in the Independent Case. 

Rule 7. — Adjeotives. 

Adjectives belong to Nouns and Pronouns which they 
describe. 

Rule 8. — ^Possessive Specifying Adjectives. 

A Noun or a Pronoun in the Possessive Case is used 
Adjectively. 

Rule 9. — ^Adverbs. 

Adverbs belong to Verbs, Adjectives, and other Ad- 
verbs which they modify. 
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Rule 10. — ^Pabticiples. 

A Participle has the same constniction as the "part of 
speech" for which it is used. 

Rule 11. — ^Vebbs — iMruiiTiVE. 
A Verb in the Infinitive Mode is the Object of the 
Preposition to, expressed or understood. 

Rule 12. — ^Pbxfositions. 

A Preposition shows a relation of its Object to the 
word which its Phrase qualifies. 

Rule 18. — CoNJUNcnoNs. 

Conjunctions introduce Sentences and connect Worda 
and Phrases. 

Rule 14. — ^Ezcla]catioh& 

Exclamations have no dependent construction. 

additional ETAITPLES FOB PAB8IHCL 

1. " He waa stirred 

With such an agony he sweat extremely." — ffenry VIII^ iL % 

2. "Bat it is fit things be stated as they are considered — as ih%j 

really are." — Bp, BtUler. 

8. ** He whose soul 
Ponders this true equalityi may walk 

The fields of earth with gratitude and hope." — WordawortK 
i. *' Before we passionately desire anything which another enjoj% 

we should examine into the happiness of its possessor." 
5. *' They say 'this shall be/ and it is, 

For ere they act> they think." — Bums. 
t. "My heart is awed within me, token I think of the great miraeU 

that still goes on in silence round me." 
1. " Take good heed, 

Kor there be modesty where thou shouldst be proud." — Ymmff, 

9. '' Ambition saw that stooping Rome could bear 

A master, nor had virtue to be free." — Thotn8(m, 
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Dep. 1. — That part of the Science of Language which 
treats of utterance, is called Prosody. 

Obs. — ^Utterance is modified by Faiuea, Accent, and the laws of 
Fersificatum, 

PAUSES. 

Dep. 2. — Pauses are cessations of the voice in reading 
or speaking. 

n»- 1 T>«„«.^- ««« i Rhetorical and 
Obs. L-Panses are j Grammatical 

Obs. 2. — Rhetorical Pauses are useful chiefly in arresting attention. 
They are generally made after or immediately before emphatic worda. 
They are not indicated by marks. 
EzAMPLSs. — ^There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found. 

Obs. 8. — Grammatical Pauses are useful — ^in addition to their BW 
iorical effect — in determining the sense. 
They are indicated by 

MARKS OF PUNCTUATIOM. 

They are — 

The Period 

The Interrogation. . ? 
The Exclamation. . . 1 



The Comma 

The Semicolon. . . 

The Colon 

The Dash — 
Obs. 4. — In its Rhetorical ofiice, 

The Comma requires a short pause in reading. 

The Semicolon, a pause longer than the Comma. 

The Colon, a pause longer than the Semicolon. 

The Period requires a full pause. 

The Dash, the Marks of Exclamation and Interrogation, reqairt 

pauses corresponding with either of the other marks. 
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Rem. — ^In the use of Marks of Punctuation, good wriUirs differ ; and 
it is exceedingly difficult for the Teacher to give Rules for their use, that 
can be of general application. 

The following Rules are the most important: 

• 
COMMA. 

Rule 1. — When more than two words of the same 
construction occur consecutively, the Comma should be 
repeated after each. 

EXAMPLB9. 

Correct, — 1. ** Veracity, justice, and charity, are essential virtues." 

2. " There is such an exactness in definition, such a perti<> 
nence in proof, such a perspicuity in his detection 
of sophisms, as have been rarely employed in the 
Christian cause." — B. B, Edwards, 
IneorrecL — 8. " The dripping rock the mountain's misty top, 

Swell on the sight and brighten with the dawn." 
4. Fame wisdom love and power were mine. 

Obs. — ^Exception. — ^The Comma is not placed between an Adjective 
and its Noun, although preceded by other Adjectives of the same oon- 
Btruction. 



Correct. — 1. " David was a brave, martial, enterprising prince." 
2. " With that dull-rooted, callous impudence." 
Incorrect. — 3. "The tall, dark, mountains and the deep-toned sea." 
4. Ah I how unjust to Nature and himself^ 
Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent, man I 

EuLE 2. — The parts of a Complex Sentence should be 
separated by a Comma, when the Auxiliary precedes the 
Principal Sentence. 

EXAMPLBB. 

Correct. — 1. " Where toealth and freedom reign^ conticntment fails." 

2. " If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if lie thirst, give hin 
drink." 
Incorrect. — 3. " When the cock crew he wept." 
4. "As YO journey sweetly sing." 
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EuLE 3. — An Adjunct Phrase or Sentence, used to 
express an incidental fact, and placed between the parts 
of the Principal Sentence, is separated by Commas, 

EXAMPLES. 

Ccrrect, — 1. " The grave, tliat never spoke before. 

Hath found, at length, a tongue to chide." 
Incorrect — 2. "Truth crushed to earth wiU rise again." 

8. " Rise sons of harmony and hail the morn." 

Obs. — ^But when an Adjunct Phrase or Sentence which is indispen- 
sable in perfecting the sense, immediately follows the word which it 
qualifies, the Comma should not intervene. 



Correct — 1. "Every one thatfindeth me, shall slay me." 

2. "Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can." 
Incorrect. — 3. "The fur, that warms a monarcli, warmed a bear* 

Rule 4. — Words, Phrases, and Sentences, thrown in 
between the parts of a Principal Sentence, are separated 
by Commas. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct, — 1. " Go, then, where, wrapt in fear and gloom. 
Fond hearts and true are sighing." 
2. " Now, therefore, I pray thee, let thy servant abide." 
Incorrect. — 3. " It is a clear lake the very picture ordinarily of repofle." 

Rule 5. — A Phrase or a Sentence used as the Subject 
of a Verb, requires a Comma between it and the Verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct — 1. To do good to others, constitutes an important object of 

existence. 

2. TJtat we are rivals, does not necessarily make us enemies. 

Incorrect — 8. " That all men are created equal is a self-evident truth." 

" His being a minister prevented his rising to civil power." 

Rule 6. — Words used in direct, address, should be 
separated by a Comma. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct — 1. * Tliou, whose spell can raise the dead. 
Bid the propliet's fonii appear; 
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Ineomet, — 2. Samuel raise thy buried head 

King behold the phantom seer !** 

EuLE 7. — Adjunct Sentences, Phrases, and sometimes 
Words, not in their natural position, should be separated 
by a Comma. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct. — 1. '* Into this illustrious society, he whose character I have 
endeavored feebly to portray, has, without doubt, 
entered." 
2. "He, like the world, his ready visit pays. 
Where Fortune smiles." 
IneorreeL — 8. "To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms 
She speaks a various language." 

SEMICOLON. 

BuLE 8. — The Semicolon is used at the close of a Sen- 
tence, which, by its terms, promises an additional Sen- 
tence. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct.— -1. "The Essayists occupy a conspicuous place in the last 
century; but> somehow, I do not feel dispos^^d to 8«t 
much store by them.** 
Incorrect, — 2. "It thunders! but I tremble not 
My trust is firm in God." 
8. " Wisdom is better than rubies, 

It can not be gotten for gold.** 
Obs. — ^By many writers, the Semicolon is used to separate short 
Bentences^ which have not a close dependence to each other. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct — 1. " He was a plain man, without any pretension to pulpit 

eloquence, or any other accomplishment ; he had no 

gifb of imagination ; his language was hard and dry ; 

and his illustrations, homely.** 

IneorreeL — 2. •* I had a seeming friend — I gave him gifts and he waf 

gone 

I had an open enemy I gave him gifts, and won him — 

The very heart of hate melteth at a good man*s love.* 
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COLON. 

Rule 9. — ^The Goloa is used at the close of a Sentence, 
when another Sentence is -added as a direct illustration 
or inference. 

XZAMFLES. 

Correct. — 1. ** Let me give you a piece of good counsel, mj cousm : 
foUow my laudable example : write when you can : 
take Time's forelock in one hand and a pen in tha 
other, and so make sure of your opportunity." 

Gcwper, 
JncofreeU — 2. 'From the last hill that looks on thy once holy dome, 
I beheld thee, O Sion I when rendered to Rome 
Twas thy last sun went down, and the flames of thy 

faU 
Flashed back on the last glance I gave to thy walL'' 

Hebrew Melodies, 

Bsu. — ^The Colon is not much used by late writers — ^its place being 
supplied by the Semicolon, the Dash, or the Period. 



PERIOD. 

EuLB 10. — ^The Period is used at the close of a oom 
plete or independent proposition. 

Ob& — ^The Period is also used after initial letters and abbrevifttioiiai 

EXAMPLES. 

CofTttrf.— J. Q. Adams, LL. D, M. C. 
JnewnreeU^K S Barnes and Co 51 John St N T. 

DASH. 

BuLE 11. — The Dash is used to indicate— 

1. An abrupt transition. 

2. An unfinished sentence. 

8. A succession of particulars. 
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OomeeL — 1. ''They met to expatiate and confer on state afiEura — to 
read the newspapers — to talk a little scandal — and so 
forth — and the resnltwas — as we have been told — 
considerable dissipation.* — WUsofC* Bums. 
huoomecL — % "To me the 'Night Thonghts* is a poem, on the wholes 
most animating and delightfol araazinglj energetic 
foil of the richest instmction improving to the 
mind moch of it worthy of being committed to 
memory some faults obscnre extravagant tinged 
occasionally with flattery.** 

Om, 1. — The Dash is often used instead of the Parenthesis. 

FiXAMFix — "As they disperse they look very sad — and, no doubt 

they are so — ^but had they been, they would not 

have taken to di^ng * * 

Osfr 2. — Many modem writers use the dash in place of the Semicolon 
«nd the Colon — and sometimes with them. 
ExAMFLBL — ** Ye have no need of prayer ; — 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven." — S^ague, 

EXCLAMATION. 

Rule 12. — ^The mark of Exclamation is used after a 
Word, Phrase, or Sentence, whose prominent office is, 
to express sudden or intense emotion. 



Correct. — 1. "Hark I a strange soimd affrights mine ear." 

2. "To arms! — they cornel — ^the Greek, the Greek I" 
Incorrect. — 8. " my coevals, remnants of yourselves.** 

4. ** Poor human ruins tottering o'er the grave." 

INTERROGATION. 

EULE 13. — The mark of Interrogation is used after a 
Word, Phrase, or Sentence, by which a question is asked. 

EXAMPLES. 

^ Correct. — 1. " Why is my sleep disquieted f** 
2. Who is he that calls the dead f 
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IncoirreeL — 8. " Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings." 

4. "What pleasing study cheats the tedious day." 

Rsic — When the Interrogation or Exclamation is used, the Commai 
bemicolon, Colon, or Period, is omitted. 



GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL SIGNS. 



Oii&«— The signs used in writing 

I The Apostrophe * 

a. The Quotation " " 

8. TheHyphen - 

L The Bracket [] 

5. The Parenthesis ( ) 

5. References * f 

7. The Brace 



\ 



i Rising ' 

8. Inflections i Falling ^ 

( Circumflex . • ^ 

9. Measures I sho^V/;;/.; Z 

10. Caret A 

11. Dieresis 

12. Index |0y 

13. Section g 

14. The Paragraph ^j^ 

Dbf. Z.-^The Apostrophe Q is used to indicate the omis- 
Bion of a letter, and to change a Noun into a Possessive 
Specifying Adjective. 

ExAMFLEB. — 1. ** Hearts, from which Hvxu death to sever ; 
2. Eyes, this world can n^er restore." 
8. *• How lightly mounts the Muse's wing." 

Dep. 4. — The Quotation (" ") is used to inclose words 
taken from some other author or book. 

KxAMFT.icR. — "Southey, among all our living poets," says Profenor 

Wilson, " stands aloof and * alone in his glory.' * 
Rsu. — A Quotation quoted is indicated by single marks. 
Example. — (See the latter part of the Example above.) 

Dbf. 5. — The Hyphen ( - ) is used between two elements 
of a compound word. 

Examples. — ^Money-market — ink-stand — black-board. 
Rem. — It is also used at the end of a line, when the word ii not ta^ 
Iphed. (See this remark.) 
Id 
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Dep. 6. — The Bracket [ ] is used to inclose a letter or 
mark, given as an explanatory example; or a Word, 
Phrase, or Sentence, thrown in by a reviewer, and not a 
part of the original sentence. 

KZAIIFLB. 

* Mr. Secor found means to have Mr. Butler recommended to him 
, [Lord Talbot] for his chaplain." 

Pep. 7. — The Parenthesis ( ) is used to inclose a Phrase 
% or Sentence, explanatory of, or incidental to, the raaiD 
Sentence. 

ExAMFLK.— ''Come, my Ambition 1 let us mount together, 
(To mount Lorenzo never can refuse,) 
And, from the clouds inhere pride delights to dwell. 
Look down on earth." 

BoL— Modem writers often use the Dash for the same purpose. 

ExAMPU. — ''The monotony of a calm — ^for the trade-wind had already 
failed us — was agreeably relieved yesterday, by the 
neighborhood of two ships, etc" — Malcolm, 

Dep. 8. — References (* 1 1 §) direct attention to notes at 
the margin or the bottom of the page. 

Rem. — ^The letters of the Latin or Greek alphabets, and sometimei 
figures, are used for the same purpose. 

Dep. 9. — The Brace (}) is used to include many species 
in one class. 

i Qualifying, 
ExAMFLB. — ^Adjectives are distinguished as i Specifying, 

Rem. — ^By the old poets, the Brace was also used to join the lines of 
a tiiplet 

Dep. 10. — Inflections ( ' ^ "') indicate elevations or de 
pressions of the key-note in reading. 

ExAiopuBs.— " Do you go to Albany' r " I go to Utioa\'' 
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Def. 11. — Measures, . 



'(- ) indicates the long sound of a 
Syllable, as late, mete, note. 

( " ) indicates the short sound of a 
Syllable, as lot, met, not. 

Def. 12. — The Caret ( a ) is used between two Words, to 
indicate the place of words omitted, and placed above 
the line. 

of mankind 
Example. — "The proper study /^ is man." 

Def. 13. — Dieresis ( •• ) is placed over the second of two 
vowels, to show that they belong to different syllables. 

Examples. — ^Preemption — Coeval. — Reeducate. 

Obs. — ^The Hyphen is sometimes placed between the vowels for a 
similar purpose. 

Example. — Co-operate. 

Def. 14. — The Index ( 15^^) is used to point out a word 
or sentence considered worthy of special notice. 

Def. 15. — The Section (§) marks thb divisions of a 
chapter or book. 

Def, 16. — The Paragraph ( T^ ) is used when a new sub- 
ject of remark is introduced. 

Rem. — ^The sign of the Paragraph is retained in the Holy Scriptures ; 
but in other compositions, the Paragraph is sufficiently indicated by its 
commencing a new line on the page. 

Def. 17. — Accent is a stress of voice placed on a par- 
ticular syllable, in pronouncing a word. 

Def. 18. — Emphasis is a stress of voice olaced on a 
particular word in a Sentence. 
Obs. — ^This mark is indicated — 

1. In manuscript, by a line drawn under the emphatic word. 
8. On a printed page, by the use of Italic letters — CAPITAL 
Utters are used to indicate words still more emphatic. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Def. 19. — Composition — as the word implies— is the 
art of placing together words, so as tq communicate ideas. 
OBSb — Composition is of two kinds — 

Prose and Yebse. 

In Prose Composition^ Words and Phrases are arranged 
with a primary reference to the sense. 

In Verse^ the Sound and Measure of Words and Sylla- 
bles determine their position. 

Obs. — Among the various kinds of Prose Compositions, may be men* 
Honed the following : 

Narrative, Descriptive, Didactic, Historical, Biographical, 

YZBSS. 

Def. 20. — Verse consists of words arranged in measured 
lines, constituting a regular succession of accented and 
unaccented Syllables. 

Obs. — Verse is used in Poetey. The different kinds of Poetry ar^— 
Lyric, ' Charade, Sonnet, 

Dramatic, Ballad, Pastoral, 

Epic, Epigram, Elegiac, 

Didactic, Epitaph, Madrigal, 

Def. 21. — ^Lyrio Poetry is — as its name imports — 
such as may be set to music. It includes the " Odo" and 
the " Song." 

Obs. 1. — ^Lyric Poetry is of three kinds^ the Ode, th6 Hymn, and the 
Song. 

Obs. 2. — ^The Ode is generally longer than the other kinds of Lyri* 
Poetry, and is often irregular in its structure. 

Familiar Examples. — "Alexander's Feast^** by Drydm, 
" Ode on the Passions," " Collins, 
"Immortality," " Wordsioorth. 

%Sr Let the Pupi give other Examples. 
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On. 8. — ^Tlie Hymn is shorter, and is arranged in regvlar stanzai 
adapted to sacred worship. 

Familiar Examples — " The Psalms and Hymns" in general use in 
Christian Congregations. 

Obs. 4. — ^The Song is also shorty but is more Taried in its stanza^ and 
is adapted to secular uses. 

Familiar Examples — ** Irish Melodies^" by MiXirt. 

"Songs,** " Barry CarmoalL 

ty Let the Pupil give other Examples. 

"RzsL — ^English L3rrio Poetry makes use of Rhyme ezclusiTely. 

Def. 22. — Epic Poetry is a historical representation- 
real or fictitious— of great events. 

Rdl — Bpie Poetry may employ either rhyme or blank yerseb 
Examples. — Rhyme. — "Lady of the Lake,** by Scott. 

"Curse of Kehama,** " Southey. 

^/anA: r«-w.--" Paradise Lost,** " Milton. 

"Coui-seof Time,** " Polloch, 
ty Let the Pupil give other Examples. 

Def. 23. — ^Dramatic Poetry is a poem descriptive of 
scenes, events, or character, and is adapted to the stage. 
OBs.l.-ItmcludeBlTheTn^cand 

Examples. — Tragic, — " OtheUo," by Shakspeare. 

Comic — " All's well that ends weU."— 5AaAr<p«ar«. 
ty Let the Pupil give other Examples. 

Def. 24. — ^Didactic Poetry is that style adapted to 
the inculcation of science or diity. 

Examples. — " Pleasures of the Imagination,** by Akeneide, 

" Art of Preserving Health," ^ Armstrong, 
ty Let the Pupil give other Examples. 

Def. 25. — The Charade is a short poem, usually in a 
Lyrical form, containing a Riddle. 
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Def. 26. — An Epigram is a witty poem, short, and 
generally abounding in ludicrous expressions. 

•p^TAMPT.ica — " Swans sing before they die : 'twere no bad things 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 

Def. 27. — An Epitaph is a poetic inscription to tlio 
nemory of some departed person. 

ExAUPLBB. — '* Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die. 
Which in life did harbor give 
To more virtue than doth live." — Jonton, 

Def. 28. — ^Elegiac Poetry is that species used to 
commemorate tlie death of some person. 

Ezamplxb. — ** Lysidas,** by Milton, 
"Elegy," " Gray, 

Def. 29. — The Sonnet is a Poem devoted to the de- 
velopment of a single thought, in rhyming verse of a 
peculiar structure, and generally of fourteen lines. 

Def. 80. — The Madrigal is a Lyric Poem of an amar 
tory nature, and of a lively species of verse. 

Def. 31. — ^Pastoral Poetry relates to rural life, and 
is generally a song. 

Examples.— "Rural Sports," by Gay, 

** The Falls of the Passaic,** by Irving, 

Def. 32. — ^The Ballad is a Lyric Poem, of a Narrative 
cast, in a simple or rude style of composition. 

Examples. — " Battle of Brunnenberg," by Ferris. 
Vbrsifioation. 

Def. 1. — ^Versification is the art of making verse — 
I. e., the proper arrangement of a certain number of Syl- 
lables in a line. 
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Pbin. — There are two promiDent distinctions in Verse, 

1. Blank Verse, 

2. Wiyme. 

Def. 2. — Blank Verse consists in measured lines of 
ten Syllables each, and which may or may not end with 
the same sound. 

Example. — " Tis midnight's holy hour ; and silence now 
Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark ! on the winds 
The bell's deep tones are swelling ; 'tis the knell 
Of the departed 3*ear.'* 

Def. 3. — Rhyming Verse consists of measured linea, 
of which two or more end with the same sound. 

EXAMPLES. 

Hhytnes successive. — "Thou bright glittering star of even I 
Thou gem upon the brow of heaven ! 
Oh I were this fluttering spirit free, 
How quick 'twould spread its wings to thee !" 
Rhymes cdtemating. — " Oh 1 sacred star of evening, tell 

In what unseen celestial sphere, 
Those spirits of the perfect dwell — 
Too pure to rest in sadness here." 

Def. 4. — A line in Poetry is technically called a Verse, 

Example. — " And I am glad that he had lived thus long." 
Rem. — ^Verses are of different lengths. 

Def. 5. — A half verse is called a Hemistich, 

Example. — "I, too, will hasten back with lightning speed. 
To seek the Iiero.** 

Def. 6. — Two rhyming verses which complete thejsense, 
are called a Couplet 

Examples. — 1. '*Look round our world; behold the chain of love, 
Combining all below and all above." 
2. * And more true joy Marcel lus exiled- feeb, 
Than Ouaar with a scuat« at hie he«lt*" 
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Def. 7. — Three verses which, rhyme together, are a 
Triplet, 

Example. — " So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive, 

Would that the little flowers were born to live^ 
Conscious of half the pleasure which they give.* 

Def. 8. — Four lines or more are called a Stanza. 

Example. — ** Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

PMN.-Verses may end with | rJ^S| Kf*' °' 

Example. — " We come, we come, a little band, 
As children of the nation ; 
" We are joined in heart, we are joined in hand, 
To keep the Declaration." 

Rem. — In the above stanza, the first and third lines end with Rhyming 
Words — the second and fourth, with Rhyming Syllables, 

Def. 9. — A collection of Syllables is called a Foot 

PKm.-A Fc». may «,n,i.. ot { £ f g£fc' 

Def. 10. — Feet of two Syllables are the 

Trochee^ , , . first long, second short .... — s^ 
Iambus^ , . . first short, second long, . . • n-^ — 

Pyrrhic . . . both short n-^ >^ 

Spondee , . . both long — — 

Feet of three syllables are the 

Dactyl .... one long and two short — >^w 

Anapest .^ . . two short and one long w >«• — 

Amphibrach, first short, second long, third short . ^-^ — ^— 

Tribrach , , , three short s--*>^n^ 

Rem. — Most English Poetry is written in Iambic, Trochaic, or Ana- 
pa»tic Verse. 
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TROCHAIC VERSE. 
1. Hexameter^ or tix feet, 
" On a I mountain | stretched be | neath a | hoary j willow^ 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow." 

2. Pentameter^ or five feet 
"Rouse him | like a | rattling | peal of | thunder." 

8. Tetratneter, or four feet 
On the I mountain's | top ap | pearing, 
JjOf the sacred herald stands ! 

4. Trimeter, or three feeL 

" How I I love to I see thee, 
Golden evening sun." 

6. Dimeter^ or ttoo feeL • 

Rich the | treasure^ 
Sweet the pleasure. 

fL Monameter, or one foot 
Ringing. 
Singing. 

IAMBIC VERSE. 

1. Six feet. 

The praise | of Bac | chus then | the sweet musi | clan aniif 

2. Five feet. 

Oh, 1 1 have loved | in youth's | fair ver | nal morOp 
To spread | ima | gina | tion's wild | est wing. 

8. Four feeL 
There is | a calm | for those | who weep^ 
A rest I for wea | ry pil | grims found 

4. Three feet. 
What sought | they thus | afar f 
Bright jew | els of | the mine! 
6. Two feeL 
" I am I the grav*.* 
6. (hie foot. 
"My home." 
IS* 
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ANAPiESTIO VERSE. 

1. Fwr feet, 

* But we stead | fasUy gazed | on the face | of the dea^ 

2. Three feeL 
"And I loved | her the more | when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue." 

8. Two feet. 
"F6r the night | only draws 
A thin veil o'er the day." 

DACTTLIC VERSE. 

1. Four feet. 

Cbme, ye dis | consolate, | where'er ye | languish. 

2. Three feet. 

Earth has no | sorrows that | Heavei; can not | heaL 

3. Two feet. 

Free from anx | iety, 
Care, and satiety. 

4, One foot, 
Cheerfiilly, 
Fearfully. 

THE AMPHIBRACH. 

** There is a | bleak desert | where daylight | grows weary 
Of wasting its smile on a region so dreary." 

' With storm-dar | ing pinion | and sun-ga | zing eye, 
The gray forest eagle is king of the sky." 

" There's pleasure | in freedom | whatever | the season, 
That makes every object lock lovely and fair." 

Obs. 1. — ^The first syllable of a verse is sometimes omitted. 

EXAAfPLE. 

[ ] " And there | lay the ri | der, distort | ed and pale, 

With the dew | on his brow | and the rust | on his maiL" 
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Obs. 2. — ^A syllable is sometimes added to a line. 

EXAMPLES. 

"Earth has no | sorrows that | Heayen can not | heaV* 
"A guar I dian an | gel o'er | my life | presid | ing, 
Doubling my pleasures and my cares dividing." 

Obs. 8. — ^The different measures are sometimes combined in the Bam« 
ine. 

^ EXAMPLES. 

" I come^ I I come, | ye have called | me long, 
I come I o'er the moun | .tains with light | and song ; 
Ye may trace | my steps | o'er the wak | ening earth, 
By the winds | which tell | of the vio | let's birth." 

Obs. 4. — Sometimes the last syllable of a line becomes the first syll** 
ble in the first foot of the next. 

EXAMPLE. 

** On the cold | cheek of death | smiles and ro | ses are blend | tn^, 
And beau | ty inmior | tal awakes from the tomb." 



FIGITRES. 

Prin. — ^Language is modified in its structure, style, and 
atterance, by the use of Figures. 

Def. 1. — A Figure of speech is a licensed departure from 
*ihe ordinary structure or use of a word in a Sentence 

Obs. — ^Figures are employed to give strength, heauty, or melody, to 
Language. 

P.n..-^^ .re {»[-—<" 

Def. 2. — A Grammatical Figure is a deviation from the 
ordinary /?r77i or office of a word in a Sentence. 

Def. 8. — A Rhetorical Figure is a deviation from the 
ordinary application of words in the expression of 
thought. 
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L FlOITBXS MODIFTINO THE FoBM OF WoBDf. 

These are called — 

AphijeresUf Syrusresis, 

Apocope, JHceresin, 

Proat/iesis, Syncope, 

Parogoge, Tmesis, 

Def. 4. — Aphosresis allows the elision of one or more 
of the first letters of a word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. "'Mid scenes of confusion." 

2. "And therefore thou may'st think my 'havior light" — JulieL 
8. " What I have you let the false enchanter 'scape f " — Milton. 

Def. 5. — Apocope allows the elision of one or more of 
the final letters of a word. 

Examples. — 1. "And that is spoke. . with such a dying falL* 

2. " Tho' the whole loosened Spring around her blowa." 

3. " T whom th' archangel."— J/i7^on. 

Def. 6. — Paragoge allows a syllable to be annexed to a 
word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. " Without«i trump was proclamation made." — Thomson, 

2. " Nor deem that kind/y nature did him wrong." — Bryant, 

Def. 7. — Synceresis allows two syllables to become one. 

Example. — ^Extra session— ordinary session — extraordinary session. 

Def. 8. — Prosthesis allows a syllable to be prefixed to 
a word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. " Else would a maiden blush ft^paint my cheek." — Jtdiet, 

2. "Let fall odown his silver beard some tears." — ThoToson, 
8. "The great archangel from his warlike toil 

/Surceased." — Milton, 

Def. 9. — Dioeresis separates two vowels into different 
syllables. 

Examples. — Cooperate — reiterate. 
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Def. \0- -Syncope allows one or more letters to bo 
taken from the middle of a word. 

Examples.- —1. " Or serve they as B,JlouPry verge to bind 
2. The fluid skirts of that same via£ry cloud, 
8. Lest it again dissolve and ihavir the earth." — MiUaiL 

Def. 11. — Tmesis allows a word to be inserted between 
the parts of a compound word. 
Example. — " How much soever we may desire it" 

Obs. — Sometimes two figures are combined in the same word. 
Example. — " Ah I whence is that sound which now lantnu his ear t* 

II. Fiouara MODiFTiNa ihb OvFiOEa or WoiuMb 
These are called 

llHETOKIOa<}]lAMMATIOAL FIGimn. 

They are — 

MlipsiSf 8yllipti$f 

Pleonasm, JSnallage, 

Hyperhaton, 

Def. 12. — Ellipsis allows the omission of one or more 
words necessary to complete the grammatical construc- 
tion, when custom has rendered them unnecessary to 
complete the sense. 

ExAMFT.EFt. — 1. "Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag; 

And the waves are white below [ ]." 
2. ''Unnumbered systems [ ], suns, and worlds, 

Unite to worship thee, 
8. While thy majestic greatness fills 

Space [ ], Time [ ], Eternity." 

Def. 13. — Pleonasm allows the introduction of words 
not necessary to complete the grammatical construction 
of a Sentence. 

ExAMFLXB. —1. " The moon herself is lost in heaven." 

2, " I sit I7U down, a ponsive hour to spend * 
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Def. 26. — Apostrophe is a sudden transition from the 
subject of a discourse to address a person or thing, pre- 
sent or absent. 

Example. — " This is a tale for fathers and for mothers. Young men 
and young womevi^ you can not understand 11.** — E. Everett 

Def. 27. — Interrogation expresses an assertion in the 
form of a question. 

Example. — 1. "Looks it not like the king!" 

" He that formed the eye, shall he not see f " 

Def. 28. — Exclamation expresses a sudden or intense 
emotion. 

Example. — "0 liberty! sound, once delightful to every Roman 
earl" 

Def. 29. — Vision represents past or future time as 
present to the view. 

Example. — ** I see them on their winding way. 

About their ranks the moonbeams play.'' 

Def. 30. — Paralepsis is a figure by which a main truth 
is expressed incidentally, or with a professed eflfort of the 
speaker to conceal it. 

Example. — " WtthotU alluding to your habits of intemperance, I would 
ask, how can you attempt to justify your present inat- 
tention to business and the neglect of your family ?" 

Def. 31. — Climax is that form of expression by which 
the thoughts are made to rise by successive gradations. 

Example. — " He aspired to be the highest ; above the people, above 
the authorities^ above the laws, above his COUNTRY.'* 

Def 32. — Anti- Climax is the opposite of the climax. 

EXAMPLE. — ** How has expectation darkened into anxiety, anxiety 
into <lrcad, and dread into despair." — Irving, 
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Def. 83. — Alliteration is the repetition of the same let- 
ter at the beginning of two or more words immediately 
succeeding each other. 

ExAMPLUs. — 1. " Up the Aigh hiW he he&yes a /*uge, round stone.* 

2. " He carves with classic chisel the Corinthian capita 
that crowns the column." 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

PA»E 

283.— What is PaosoDT I 

Name the different 9nark of punctuation,. 

When is a Comma properly used f 

When a Semicolon? — a Colon f — a Period f 

When is a Dash properly used? — an Exclamation f 

When do we use a mark of Interrogation i 
289. — Name the Grammatical Signs. 

What is an Apostrophe? — a Quotation f — a Hyphen f 

What is a Bracket ? — a Parenthesis t — Reference marks / 

What is a Brace f — Marks of Inflection f — Measures f 

What 18 a Caret ? — a Dieresis f — an Index ? — ^a Section f 

What is a Paragraph? — How are Paragraphs commonly indi 
cated ? 

What is Accent f — Wnat is Emphasis f 
292. — ^What is CoMPOsmoN? — What are the yarietiesf 

What is Prose f — Name the various kinds of ProsOi 

What is Verse? — When properly used I 

Name and define the various kinds of Poetry. 
295.— What is Versification f 

What are the distinctions of verse f 

What is Blank Verse? — What is Rhyming Verse? 

What is a Verse? — a Hemistich? — ^a Couplet? 

What is a Triplet /—What is a Stanza ? 

What is a Foot ? — A Foot may have how many Syllables I 

What are the Feet of two Syllables f— of three Syllables? 

What is a Trochee? — an Iambus? — a Pyrrhic? — a Spondee? 

What is a Dactyl? — an Anapest? — &D. Amphibrach ? — a TribffeX9 

What measures are commonly used in English Poetry? 
299 — What is a Figure of Speech? — ^Why are they used? 

What is a Grammaiical Eigwre ? — a Rhetorical Figure ? 

Name the Fiigjures which modify the forms of Words. 
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Note A. 
BuL — Orthography properly belongs to a separate branch of ih« 
.Science of Language. The following Synopsis is given, chiefly to pre- 
sent the Author's views as to the proper method of presenting this 
subject 

Def. — Orthograpliy is that brancli of the Science of 
Language which treats of Letters — their forms, their 
offices, and their combinations in the structure of Words. 

Obs. 1. — ^The English Language has twenty-six Letters, which are 
distinguished by their forma and uses. 

Obs. 2. — ^The various forms of letters are exhibited in the following 
table: 

Rohan — Capitals, 
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B 
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Italio— Copi^o^ 
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Small. 
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or 
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Old English — 


Capitals. 
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XI 
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SmaU, 
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fl 
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ft 
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tu 
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f 
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Obs. 1. — ^Roman letters are in most common use in the English lan- 
guage 

liatic Letters are used in words of special importance, and sometimes 
in Sentences. 

In the Sacred Scriptures, words supplied by the translators to com- 
plete the construction of Sentences according to the English idiom, are 
printed in Italics, 

^Xti HnjiUsJl) Letters are used for variety or ornamer.t — in titl< 
pages, etc. 

Obs. — The small, or " lower case" Letters, are used in forming most 
Words, and constitute the appropriate form of letters now used in 
printed works — with the following Exceptions, which provide for the 
use of 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

EuLE 1. — A word should begin with a capital letter, 
when it is the first word of a distinct proposition. 

EuLE 2. — When it is a Proper Name, or a word imme- 
diately derived from a Proper Name. 

Example. — Boston — ^William — American — Vermonter. 

EuLE 3. — ^When it is a name or appellation of the 
Supreme Being. 

Examples. — God — Saviour — ^Holy Spirit — ^Lord — Omnipotent, 

EuLE 4. — When it is the first word of a line in poetry. 

Example. — " Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
How I wonder what you are ; 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky.** 

EuLE 5. — When it is a principal word in a title of a 
book or office, and sometimes when it is a word of special 
importance, or used technically. 

Examples. — " Willard's History of the United States." 
** Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful." 
''The Subject of a Verb should not take the place of the 
Object.** 
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EULE 6. — When it commences a direct quotation, 

•RTAirPT.Tca, — " The footman, in his usual phrase, 

CJomes up with 'Madam, dinner stays."* 
" Wo to him that saith imto the wood, * Awake.' " 

EuLE 7. — When it constitutes the Pronoun "I" or the 

Exclamation " 0." 

ExAMFLia — " 0, 1 have loved in youth's tair vemal morn, 
To spread Imagination's wildest wing.* 

EuLE 8. — ^When it is a Common Noun fiilly per- 
sonified. 

Ey*>fPT.TEa, — " Sure I Fame's trumpet hear." — Oovdey, 
" Here Strife and Faction rule the day." 

Obs. — ^Letters are of yarious sizes^ and have their corresponding 
appropriate names. The varieties of type in most common use are the 
following: 

1. P^ca.— ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQKSTUV 
WXYZ. abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

2. Small Pzca.— ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQESTUV 
WXYZ. abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

3. Long PHm^r.—ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
YZ. abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

4. ^ttr^<?ow.— ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. abode 

fghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

6. J^rcwV.—ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTlJVWXYZ abcdefghijkb» 
nopqrstuvwxyz. 

6. i/r;iio».— ABCDEFGniJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. abcdefghijklran 
opqratuvwxyz. 

7. JViwpar««.-ABODEFGHIJKLMNOPQESTUYWXYZ. abodefghljklnzaf;.^ 
rstuvwxys. 

8. ilj/a/e.— ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. abcdefghijklmnopqrgl uv wxti. 
f. P««r/.— ABCDEFQHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXyZ. •bcidefsrhijklmBopqntuvirxyi. 

M. AtomMii.— ABODErOHIJKLMJfOPaRSTirVWXYZ. kbcJ«rfbUklmaopqr*tiiTWzra. 
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The Ofhoibs of Lbttebs. 
Prin. — ^Letters constitute the Elements of Words, and, 
like the Elements of Sentences and Phrases, are distin- 
guished as Principal Elements and Adjunct JElemeftts. 

Def. 1. — The Principal Elements of a "Word are the Let- 
ters which indicate the principal sound. They are called 
Vowels. 

Examples. — a in mate — e in me — oi in toil — ou in soimd — & in hit — 
t in m^t — ce in aph^sresis — a in subpcena. 

Def. 2. — The Adjuncts of a Word are the Letters pre- 
fixed or added to the Principal Elements to modify their 
sound. They are called Consonants. 

Examples. — m in mate, me — / in mate, time — I in toil, Zame — c in cider, 
cane — h in hat, hate — 8 in aphsBresiSi sound — v in vile, twelve — p in post^ 
happy. 

Rem. — ^For convenience in articulation, most words are divided into 
Parts, called Syllables ; hence, 

Def. 8. — A Syllable is a whole Word, or such part of 
a Word as is uttered by one impulse of the voice. 

Examples. — ^Man, man-ly, man-li-ness, un-man-ly. 

Def. 4. — When a Word has but one Principal Part, it 
is pronounced by one impulse of the voice, and is then 
called a Monosyllable. 

Examples. — ^Hand — ^fall — ^me — so-HBtrengih. 

Def. 5. — ^When a Word has two Principal Parts, it re- 
quires two articulations, and is then called a Dissyllable. 

Examples. — ^Handsome — ^falling — ^strengthen — holy. 

Def. 6. — ^When a Word has three Principal Parts, it re- 
quires three articulations, and is then called a Polysyllable. 

Obs. 1.— Generally a Word has as many Syllables as it has Principal 
Purto. 
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Omj. 2.— Two Letters may form one Principal Part of a Word wlies 
tkey are placed together, and combine to form one sound. 
Examples. — oi in toil — ou in sound — at in fair. 

Obs. S. — A Letter, ordinarily used as a Vowel, is sometimes added to 
A Syllable or a Word, to modify the Sound of other Lettei-s, and is ih^A 
an Adjunct 

Etamplks. — e in time — i/ in they— • in claim. 

Obs. 4. — One Letter is often made to represent the Sound of another 
Examples. — e represents a in they — e represents u in her — i represents 
u in sir. 

Obs. 5. — ^In written Language, many Letters are used which are not 
sounded in spoken Language, Such are called Sileiit Letters, 
Examples. — Hymn^ thum&, eight, phthiaic 

Obs. 6. — One or more of the Letters constituting a Word, are some- 
times used as the representatiye of that word. These are called 

ABBREVLA.TIONS. 
The most common abbreviafcions are the following: — 

A. Before Christ. . . .from the Latin. .Ante Christum. 

A. B. . . . . . .Bachelor of Arts **. . . . Artium Baccalaurens. 

A. D. . . , . .In the year of our Lord ...."... .Anno Domini 

( Master of Arts ". . . .Artium Magister. 

A. M. ... K In the year of the world. . , ." Anno Mundi. 

( In the forenoon ". . . .Ante Meridiem. 

B. IX Bachelor of Divinity "... .Baccalaureus Divinitatis. 

D. D Doctor of Divinity " Doctor Divinitatis, 

8. g. For example "... .Exempli gratia. 

L e That is " Id est. 

LL.D. Doctor of Laws ". . . .Legum Doctor. 

L. S Place of the seal ". . . .Locus Sigilli 

Messrs. . . . .Gentlemen French . .Messieurs. 

M. D Doctor of Medicine Latin. .Medicinss Doctor. 

MS Manuscript ". . . .Scriptum Manua. 

K R Take notice «. . . .Nota Bene. 

p « ( Afternoon Post Meridiem. 

i.m. ••• I Postmaster 

P. S. Postscript. «♦. . . .Post Scriptum. 

S. T. D Doctor of Theology " Sanctse Theologias Doctov 
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